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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to present a sketch of the economic 
life of India at the opemng of the seventeenth century, that 
is to say, at the period immediately antecedent to the first 
appearance of those new forces which were destmed to exercise 
an increasmg and eventually predominant influence on the 
development of the country If it be permissible to assign 
a precise date to what is essentially a gradual transition, we 
may say that the medieval history of India ended, and the 
modem history began, m the year 1608, when the Enghsh 
ship Hector reached Surat Startmg from this date, it is 
possible to trace the economic story of the next three centuries, 
first m the narratives of travellers and the early Letter-Books 
of the East India Company, and then m the more copious 
ofiS-Cial records and pubhcations of later times, so that a well- 
defined period for study is withm the reach of our schools and 
universities, provided that a suitable beginning can be made 
This book attempts to supply such a beginning, by furnishing 
an account of the economic position at the close of Akbar’s 
reign ; there is, I fear, httle prospect that adequate materials 
for a similar study of earher periods will ever become avail- 
able, but our knowledge of the closmg years of the sixteenth 
century appears to be sufficient to justify the attempt which 
I have made 

■Whether the attempt is successful is a question for the 
reader The materials which I have used seem to me to 
provide the basis for a coherent and consistent account of the 
mam currents of the economic hfe of India, but I cannot 
claim that the account now offered is defimtive It is a sketch 
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rather than a fimahed pictur© , there le room for more mteasive 
stndy of aomo of the authonbea and there is a reasonable 
prospect of the discovery of additaonal facto among sonroee 
to ■which I have not at proscint access, such aa the records 
of the Portuguese admnoatration and of the Jesuit misaiDii- 
ancs or the vernacular literature of the East and South and 
West The period thus ofiera opportunities for further 
research, mnoh of it of a Vind trell smtod to the schools of 
economics now growing tqi in the TpdmTi Univeisitiee, and 
while there are obvioas arguments for deferring publication 
until the sources have been more fully explored, it seemfl to 
me that the balance of advantage lies m offering the sketch 
for use until the schools have got to work it ■will serve at 
the least as a frame-work on which additional iwolto can be 
arranged, and as an mder to the topica on which further 
mfonnstiQa is required. 

A few words are neceesaiy r^arding the point of ■new 
I have tned to write from the stondpomt of readers who hate 
a general knowledge of recent conditaons m India, and to 
state the past m terns of the more famihar present, or to 
apeak more preciaely m terms of the years between I&IO 
ftnd 1914 before the occurrence of the sudden econonuo dis 
turhances resulting from the war Oompansons are, how 
ever difficult "to draw when the eaihcr penod is deaaabod in 
suporlatavee the wonderful capaatiee of India could not fail 
to stir the imagniation of visitars from the West end th® 
exuberant language of the sixteenth century may give a 
very misfeading unpression if the adjoettves aw tolrnn at 
then modem value The only poesihle corrective is to fix 
the attention on qnanbtiQs and I have attempted through 
out to amve at numencal eirtaraates, actual or relshve as 
the available data permit of the vanoos factors which «ni 
poeed the stream of econonuc life. The dangers 
on this form of pohbcal anthmetio can best be realised J 
those who have practised it and I am not so sanguine as o 
hope that I have escaped them all the justificotioD of 
offenng such cstunates is that they may assist the re^ 
to see the past more nearly in its true perspective and w ® 
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they may be at variance with the facts, they will usually 
indicate the order of magmtude of the quantities under con- 
sideration, and will at any rate direct attention to an aspect 
of the subject which is almost wholly neglected by popular 
writers on the period I ask only that tliese estimates should 
be regarded as first approximations, and that readers to whom 
they may appear to be improbable should test them m the 
light of the origmal authorities 

It would be unfair, however, not to add a word of warning 
for the benefit of any one who may accept this imntation 
One of the difficulties surroundmg this period is the diversity 
of language employed by the authorities I have worked 
on them in Enghsh, French, Latm, Persian and Portuguese, 
and I have found that translations (where they exist) must 
be used with caution ; they may be sufficiently accurate for 
all ordmary purposes, and yet miss the techmeal sense of words 
m which economists are specially concerned, while even 
standard dictionaries may fail to mdicate the precise shade 
of meamng mtended by a writer of the sixteenth century. 
It is advisable, therefore, to go to the origmal text wherever 
.possible, and if I have myself failed to do this m the case of 
the Itahan, Spanish and Russian travellers, I can offer only 
the plea that I am ignorant of those languages What I have 
said regardmg translations apphes particularly to the Enghsh 
versions of the Atn-i A/cban, m which the techmeal force of 
many expressions is lost, and I fear that some knowledge of 
Persian must be regarded, for the present at least, as mdis- 
pensable for the detailed study of this particular period 
The subject which I have treated is extensive, and has 
mvolved a certam amount of exploration m unfamiliar bye- 
paths of hterature and science I have received cordial assist- 
ance from almost every one to whom I have apphed, and I 
take this opportumty of expressing my gratitude to the 
friends and the strangers on whose resources I have drawn, 
— to Mrs C M Knowles of the London School of Economics, 
Sir David Pram and Dr Stapf of Kew, Dr Barnett of the 
British Museum, Mr P S Allen of Merton College, Oxford, 
Mr R W Dana, the Secretary of the Institution of Naval 
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Arotiteota, Mr J H. Dickenson of Manchester and Mr 
F Lander, the Honorary Secretory of the India Section of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce also to the foUowmg 
past and present membera of my old Service (which, by the 
way, 18 Bometimea said to have lost its mterest m study and 
research) — Sir Gteorge Gnenon, Sir Edward Maolagan, Mr 
Vincent Smith, Mr E Sewell, Mr M. Longworth Dames, 
Mr E Bnm, Mr A 0 Chattorjee, and Mr A* Tnsuf Ain 
I have also to thank Mr D T Chadwick, the Indian 
Trade Oommiaaioncr for hia readinese to place his knowledge 
at my disposal and finally I have to acknowledge the 
unvarying kmdnets of Mr W Foster of the India Office 
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CHAPTER I 


' THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

I The Country 

I attempt m tins book to present a sketch of the economic 
[ife of India at the close of Akbar’s reign, that is to say, to 
show how the people spent their mcomes, and the sources 
from which those mcomes were derived In order _ to do 
this, it is necessary first of all to define the meamng of India,” 
for the word has not always conveyed the precise signification 
which it bears to-day In the Middle Ages the ordmary 
European, if he thought of India, or the Indies, at all, probably 
thought merely of some vague region lying somewhere to the 
east of Syria, which supphed various costly commodities, 
and m particular the spices used m preparmg his food With 
the progress of geographical discovery the Indies were m 
tune subdivided mto Bast and West, and the word India was 
gradually restricted (at least m English use) to the former area, 
which comprised m a general way aU the country lymg between 
the Persian Gulf' and the Malay Peninsula This extensive area 
was further subdivided by geographers mto various regions, 
the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges bemg commonly 
taken as dividmg pomts, so that the “ second ” or “ middle ” 
India of some writers of the sixteenth century corresponds 
roughly to the modem meaning of the word The Portuguese, 
however, and also some travellers of other nations who 
visited the country under Portuguese auspices, gave the 
word a much narrower signification to them India meant 
primarily the west coast and the land lymg immediately 

1 B 
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pletely, incorporated m tlie Mogul Empire the remamder, 
Golconda, Bijapur, and Bidar, were separate and mdependent 
States 

The Mogul Empire, which covered nearly all the rest of 
India, was at this time still a novelty When Akbar came 
to the throne m 1556, he had at most a precarious footing m 
parts of the country between Agra and Peshawar, as well as 
m what IS now Afghamstan, and the territories conquered 
durmg his long reign were by no means completely assimilated 
at its close The position which then existed m regard to 
administration has sometimes been compared to the mter- 
mmghng of British provmces and Indian States faroihar at 
the present day, but the analogy is by no means exact Under 
the Moguls administration mesint primarily the collection of 
the land revenue, and the administrative ideal of the period 
was that the Emperor, or his nominees, should collect the 
revenue from the actual cultivators of the soil, but this ideal 
was not always reahsable m practice, and m various parts of 
the Empire we find that the local administration was m the 
hands of men who are spoken of consistently as “ zanundars ” 
As used by the writers of Akbar’s reign, this word ordmanly 
denotes somethmg different from the land-holder of the 
present day, but it would be a mistake to regard these 
zammdars as necessarily eqmvalent to Prmces or Chiefs , the 
word covers everybody, other than a grantee or an ofiScial, 
who stood between the peasants and the Emperor, and it 
may mean a land-holder m the modem sense, a chief, or a 
rebel, while it is occasionally used to signify an mdependent 
king Akbar’s administration was severely practical a 
Chief or a Raja who submitted and agreed to pay a reasonable 
revenue was commonly allowed to retam his position of 
authority one who was recalcitrant or rebeUious was killed, 
impnsoned, or driven away, and his lands taken under direct 
control The existence of zammdars is not therefore by 
itself signifi-cant of any precise constitutional arrangements 
we hear of them m the Gangetic plam, where Akbar’s 
supremacy was defimtely estabhshed , we hear of them m 
the borderlands where his rule was httle more than nominal , 
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behind it, bo that we may read of journeyB from Smd to 
‘ India,* or from " India to Bengal and we have to be on 
onr guard in order to grasp the precise meaning of wnters of 
this class In the present book I use India m thi modem 
and familiat sense as denoting the country lying between the 
sea and the Himalayaa and not extending farther mto the 
mainland of Asm than Baluchistan on the west and the 
vicmity of Chittagong on the east The modem Indian 
Empire moludos also Burma but in the sixteenth century 
the country which now bears that name was composed of 
kingdoms entirely mdependent of India and for my present 
purpose it la most oonvemently treated as a foreign land- 
The subject of this book is then the economio life of the 
country whoso limita I have mdioated or speaking generally 
of the modem Indian Empire including the Statee, hut 
excluding the provmce of Burma * 

At the tame of which I wnte the bulk of this area was 
divided between the Mogul Empire m the north, the ffindu 
temtonea of the south and the Moslem kingdoms of the 
Deccan The Hinda temtones mi^t at this period Btill be 
justly described as the Empire of Vijayanagar It u true 
that the military power of tliin Empire had been finally broken 
m the Battle of Talikot (aj) 1665) but the dynasty con- 
tmued to claim supremacy over what waa left of ita dominionB, 
and wo read of the Empire, under the current name of 
‘ Naismga, for some time after Akbar b death. This 
Hiqjremai^ was however bttle more than nominal, and the 
Imperial ofOneiB or local ohioftainB enjoyed a large measure of 
mdependence and were concerned chiefly m strengthemng 
themselves and enlarging the areas subject to their juns- 
diotion. The Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan had not as 
yet definitely snbmitted to the Moguls one of them, Ahm ad* 
nagar was claimed as a provinoe m the latter part of Akbar s 
reign, but its mdependenoo was reasserted a few years later 
another Khandesh was more definitely but still mcjom* 
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pletely, incorporated m tlie Mogul Empire the remamder, 
Golconda, Bijapur, and Bidar, were separate and mdependent 
States 

The Mogul Empire, which covered nearly all the rest of 
India, was at this time still a novelty When Akbar came 
to the throne m 1556, he had at most a precarious footing m 
parts of the country between Agra and Peshawar, as weU as 
m what IS now Afghanistan, and the territories conquered 
durmg his long reign were by no means completely assimilated 
at its close The position which then existed m regard to 
administration has sometimes been compared to the mter- 
mmglmg of British provmces and Indian States famihar at 
the present day, but the analogy is by no means exact Under 
the Moguls administration meant primarily the collection of 
the land revenue, and the admmistrative ideal of the penod 
was that the Emperor, or his nommees, should collect the 
revenue from the actual cultivators of the soil, but this ideal 
was not always reahsable m practice, and m various parts of 
the Empire we find that the local administration was m the 
hands of men who are spoken of consistently as “ zamindars ” 
As used by the writers of Akbar’ s reign, this word ordmardy 
denotes somethmg different from the land-holder of the 
present day, but it would be a mistake to regard these 
za min dars as necessarily eqmvalent to Prmces or Chiefs , the 
word covers everybody, other than a grantee or an ofl&cial, 
who stood between the peasants and the Emperor, and it 
may mean a land-holder m the modem sense, a chief, or a 
rebel, while it is occasionally used to signify an mdependent 
Inn g Akbar’s administration was severely practical a 
Chief or a Raja who submitted and agreed to pay a reasonable 
revenue was commonly allowed to retam his position of 
authority one who was recalcitrant or rebeUious was kiUed, 
imprisoned, or driven away, and his lands taken under direct 
control The existence of zamindars is not therefore by 
itseK significant of any precise constitutional arrangements 
we hear of them m the Cangetic plam, where Akbar’s 
supremacy was defimtely established , we hear of them m 
the borderlands where his rule was little more than nommal , 
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and we find them m Bajpntana, and m. the mountainous 
coon try south of Allahabad and Benaree where his adnunis- 
tration waa compelled by aroamstonoefl to be content with a 
somewhat dubious position. They serve to remmd us that 
the Empire was very far from bemg a homogeneous entity 
and if we poesessed detafled knowledge of the poaitioii of 
mdividuals, we should probably find a wide variety of superior 
tenures ranging from what would now be termed land- 
holders to rulers m subordmato alhanoe with the Emperor 
and Imked together only by the universal obligation to pay 
revenue or tribute 

In addition to these mam dmaions, there were vanous 
smaller States soattered thmn gh the country some of them 
important from the economio standpomt. The strength of 
Tqayanagar had lam mostlv in the mtenor and along the 
west coast the political situation at this time was mtncate. 
The Portuguese were establish^ as a sovereign power in Goa 
and other settAements ^e pirate ” chiefs whose position 
will be descrfbed m a later o^pter owed all^iance to no 
superior authority while the Zamoim of Cahout also mam 
tamed a position of mdependcnce sometimes allied with the 
Portuguese, sometunes m open hostility but always givmg 
secret support to the piratical oommuniiaes On the east 
coast the position was more regular though the Portuguese 
had mfotmally assumed junsdictaon over portaons of the 
territory of I^ayanagar but farther north we find a few 
petty Hindu States situated between Goloonda and the Mogul 
provmce of Onssa 

In Northern India the enstence of separate States at this 
period 18 usually little more thnn a question of words. A 
who paid revenue to the Mogul was clearly in a 
position of dependence and if he wished to establish a claim 
to sovereignty the first step was to refuse or omit, to pay 
revenue Such an omission might however arise from vnnoos 
other causes, and it is probable that m Rajputana Oentral 
Trulifl and Ohota Nagpur there were numerous chiefs ond 
tribes occupying wbat constitutional lawyers would regard 
as an anomalous position sometimes fiaying the stipulated 
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revenue, sometuncs lu open rebellion, and sometimes enjoymg 
practical independence because tbe Mogul authorities found 
it inconvement to undertake active measures of coercion 
An exception to these general remarks is, however, presented 
by the State of Kuch, lymg in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
over which the Moguls did not claim to exercise jurisdiction 
I have not attempted to mdicate more than a few of these 
minor States on the map prefixed to this chapter, nor have 
I tried to lay down the boundaries of even the larger territonal 
areas with any approach to precision Boundaries are, m 
fact, frequently obscure, and m many cases all that can be 
said IS that a frontier was mdetermmate, jurisdiction bemg 
commonly claimed by two parties and exercised sometimes 
by one and sometimes by the other A cursory survey of the 
boundaries of the Mogul Empire wdl illustrate this statement, 
and will assist the reader to understand the pohtical con- 
ditions of the period (sPn the west, Akbar’s dominions m- 
cluded a portion of what is now Baluchistan, but the west- 
ward limi t of the actual jurisdiction is not precisely mdicated 
m any authority withm my reach Farther north, the Empire 
included what is now Afghamstan, from Kabul southwards, 
but the narratives of travellers make it clear that the hill- 
country west of the Indus was then, as now, more or less 
mdependent, the Moguls endeavourmg at most to keep open 
the caravan routes through the passes The southern portion 
of Kashmir was effectively administered, and this is also 
perhaps true of parts of Southern Kumaun, but much of this 
m mm tain on s tract was subject to no real control From 
Kumaim eastward, the northern Limit of the Empire was, 
m practice at least, set by the Himalayan forests as far as the 
Valley of the Brahmaputra, where the boundary turned south- 
ward, skurtmg the State of Kuch and the territory occupied 
by the tribesmen of Hill Tippera From this pomt the 
authorities are conflictmg, but there seems to be httle doubt 
that Chittagong was outside the Empire, and probably Akbar’s 
jurisdiction was limited m practice by the estuary of the 
Meghna From the Meghna, the boundary followed the coast 
to a httle south of Pun, whence it struck westwards across 
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the Pen jn a nl a to Bombay The position between the 
nadi and Godavan nvera la onoertam some ohiefs m t.'hiii 
area were oertamly independent, -whiile others paid revenue, 
and only an appromnate hne can be drawn The boundary 
then followed roughly the Ime of the Godavan to Ahmadnagar 
and reached the west ooaat between Burat and Bombay, but 
in this part of India the eiteDamon of the Empire wna m pro- 
gress and as has been aaid above the latest conquests had not 
been fully aasrmflatod. 

The uncertamtaee r^aiding frontierB, of which some 
iHustration has just been given are of mtereet mamty^ to the 
political historian and m the preeent state of our knowledge 
it cannot be said that theae boundanM were of any particular 
importance from the eoonomio pomt of view We have 
faudy full descnptaoua of the life o! Vijayanagar m the first 
half of the sixtoenth century we know eomerthmg of bfe m 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapnr and I cannot 
see that either of them didered m easentaals from hie m Akhar s 


EmpiTB The quality of the adnnnistTOtaan vaned from place 
to place and from tame to tune, but its framework was sub- 
stantially identacab and fbe people hved under it as best they 
could. I sbftll not, therefore, attempt to describe the life of 
each region separately the penod is marked hy uniformity 
rather than diversity and the available materials can best be 
employed to present a sketch of the poaitaon m India aa a 
whole 

Leaving then, political boundaries out of accoxmt, what 
was the surface of Tudm lik e at tie time of Akbai s death I 
I ahould answer that on the whole it was very like the India 
which we know to day There are of course, important 
diSerencee to be borne m mmd. There were no railways 
the great canal systems of the Punjab and the United 
Provmcea did not exist and there were no metalled roads 
though the Tnnm routes of land travel were clearly defined 

Jm some oasee by avenues of trees and more generally by walled 

enclosures, known as iaratt in which travellers and merchants 
could pass the night m comparativo secunty In Northern 
India these routes were m some cases at least suitable for 
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\\Iicole(l irafiic, nntl long of carls might occnsionnUy 
he '•ecn, l)u{ from (JoIcoikIu soulliwnrds to Cape Comorm 
cart> \\cre pr.icticjilh nnKi)o\Mi, nntl jinck-nniinnls or porlcrs 
were liic onh means of transport b} Innd NaMgnble 
ri\crs such ns the Indus, the Canges, and the Jumna 
were at this tune important. Inghwaxs, and earned a large 
volume of heavy traflic throughout the norlli of India, vvliile 
the \\aten\a3s of Rcngnl were jicrhnps cv'cn more fre- 
qucntctl than now There was ccrtainh more forest or 
jungle than e\is(s at the j)rescnt day. but this statement is 
not cqunlh true of all jiortions of (he count^3^ In some 
parts forest predominated, and the groups of settled villages 
might be described with accurac}* as clearings m the jungle, 
but it appears probable (hat in others, such as Bengal, Guja- 
rat, and the upper Oangetic plain, the bulk of lhecountiy| 
was under regular cultivation, and the jungles, though more 
e\tcn*:ive than now, were not the principal feature of the 
landscape One point m the topograply of Northern India 
IS w’orthv of notice the submontane fores(.s extended much 
fartlier into the United Provinces and Bihar than is now the 
case, and the frontier of settled cultivation might be defined 
roughly by a line drawn very little to the north of Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur, and MiwafTarpur. UJic prevalence of forest land 
meant necessanl}’’ the presence of large numbers of destructive 
animals herds of elephants w'cre not uncommon m the hilly 
country south of the Ganges and the Jumna, hons could be 
shot in the province of Malwa, rhinoceros were found on the 
Gogra, and tigers were killed, though not I thmk very fre- 
quently, m portions of the Gangetic plain Extensive huntmg- 
grounds were mamtamed near the Imperial capital of Agra, 
and probably near other administrative centres, and Jahangir 
tells m his Memoirs how antelope overflowed from one of his 
preserves mto the cultivated tracts, “ and were not subject 
to any kmd of molestation ” 

The general aspect of the settled country must have been 
very similar to that of the present day The fields were as a 
rule unenclosed, or “ champion country ” m the phrase of 
contemjiorary Enghsh travellers The crops grown and the 
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trees planted at the present time were to bo seen with a few 
eiceptaonfl of mmor importance and apart from trees 
oropa there la little in the landscape to attract the eje TIir 
villagea too have probably changed but little There were of 
course no roofs of corrugated non such as now strike the 
observer in Bengal and some other parts of the country 
walls of mud or wicker work, with laled or thatched roofs, 
were umversal, and the mfenonty of the accommodation 
together with the lack of fomitnre, is commented on by 
jEuropeana of the period who had occasion to seek temporary 
hospitality In regard to the towns and cities there are 
perhape greater changes to be noticed* Calcutta and Bombay 
Oawnpore and Karachi have all come into enstenoe Emce 
Akbar s death, and the modem Madras was represented m his 
tame only by Mylapore end S TbomA Some ancient capital 
citaee like Kanau] and Vrjayanagar were already m a state 
of decay others like Jaunpor still retained some portion of 
their earlier importance while Fatehpui Sikn the most recent 
capital of all, had been deserted withm a few years of its 
establishment. The Imperial capital of Agra the Deccan 
captals of Qolconda and Bqapur and sneh provincial centres 
as Multan Lahore Delhi, Allahabad, Patna, Djjain Abmada 
bad and Ajmer were large and populouB ataes, and European 
observers omnot hesitate to compare the largest of them with 
London or Pans or Constantmople, the greatest mtiee with 
which they wore fAmniar These Indian ortaes did not as a rule 
include anything corresponding to a modem civil station 
or residentifll suburbs extensive gardens oommonly lay out 
side their walls but families and places of business wore safer 
within, and though the city houses were m some cases largo 
and I rrmrim iH theiT importance was not usually visible from 
the outside* Father Monserrate, who had travelled from 
Surat to Agra andT had^atSSJmpanied Akbar on his march 
through Lahore to Kabul sums up the results of his observa 
tion* somewhat os follows The cities look attractive from 
a distance but inside them all the splendour u lost m the 
narrowness of the streets and the hustling of the crowds. The 
houses have no windows Rich men have gardens, ponds and 
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fount,iijis within tlicir ^^nIls, hut c\tcninlly tlicrc is nothing 
to dchglit the eye Tlio common people live in Imts nnd liovcls, 
nnd to lm\c seen one cit} is to Iiinc seen nil ” That descrip- 
tion IS suhstnntmlly applicable at the present day to those 
cities winch lia\c not ns }ct passed under the hands of the 
tomi-planmng expert, or de\ eloped residential areas on the 
familiar Anglo-Indian lines 

A few words may he added regarding India’s neighbours. 
On t he w cst , Persia w as at this tune a pow crfiil State, in friendly 
relations with the Mogul, but at war with the Turks, who w'cre 
cndcaxonring to extend their borders to the south and east, 
and already dominated the Arabian const. On the north- 
west lay Bokhara, which like Persia maintained mtcrcoursc 
w’lth India Of Tibet wo hear little bejond vague tales, a 
caravan route bctw'ccn Bengal and China w'as theoretically m 
existence, but I have found no record of its actual use at this 
period, nnd travellers from Agra for China were advised to 
journey b}' way of Kabul and the mam east-and-w^est road 
through Central Asia ^ To the east of Bengal lay the kingdom 
of Arakan, and south-east of it w as Pegu, the twm States cover- 
ing much of the country now kno^vn as Burma Pegu was at 
this period desolate as the result of a senes of disastrous wars 
Arakan appears to have been prosperous, and its kmg was 
described (perhaps with some ex'aggeration) as the most 
powerful prmce m India next to the Great Mogul, hut its 
traffic by land was unimportant Apart then from the 
intercourse with Persia and Bokhara, the relations of India 
with other nations were then as now mamtamed by sea rather 
than by land, and smee they were based prmcipally on 
commerce their description may appropriately be postponed 
to the chapter dealmg with that subject 

II The Numbees oe the People 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no records exist showmg 
the numbers of the population of India m the sixteenth or 

‘ Intercourse with China was, however, conducted principally by the 
sea route, whicn will be desenbed in a later chapter 
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fiovent66iith century I have not read of anything approach 
mg to a censufl of any part of tie country, and our infonnataon 
consistB mainly of comparative eatnnates made by individuflla, 
which are subject to large errors even larger perhaps m India 
than m the Europe of the same penod. Tndmn chronicIerB 
throw httle light on the <pieation hecanse they bA/l no standard 
of companson and the most they can teU us la something 
about the relative density m different parts of the country 
such facts as I have gathered from them m t.hm respect are 
adequately represented m a eaymg recorded by the historian 
hL de Fana^y Sousa who wrote m the latter part of the seven 
toenth century The heathens ho tells us, say that 
God granted these particular prerogatives or blessings to 
five kingdoms — to that of Bengala infinite numbers of foot 
to Onxa, elephanta to 'Bisnagat^nwple skilled m sword 
and buckler to Delhi, abundance ol towns, and to Con 
innumerable horses ^ Some further mfonnation can be 


obtamed from the obeervations of European tisvelleirs pro- 
vided we oan asoertam the standard of companson which was 
m their minds a matter of some uncertainty smce the census 
was not yet an established mstitntion m Europe, and the 
eetunatee of population framed by later students are by no 
means always m agreement. It is perhaps fair to say that 
at the period of which I am writing the populataon of France 
was somewhere about half ito present aixe while that of 
England may have been as much as one-eighth and if it be 
assumed that Western Europe as a whole lay between these 
somewhat wide limits we obtain a rough measure of what 
was m the Tmndw of travellers when they spoke of Knstem 
countnes as densely or sparsely populated their observa 
tiona do not mean that the population of India was large or 


wmf^p judged by Europe at the pr es ent day but that it was 
largo or small when compared with a Europe which had at 
any rate much lees than h^ its present population 

Judged by this standard there can be no doubt that the 


^ Tb® qootAtkFn U from a tiuo^tioo of Tha PertafutM 

416 . Ort» U of oouiw Ori« DtoUffir b VlJ»y«i*g»ri DeQu 
Uognl Empire ; wbHo 0cm b BWrt proboW/ K6cb, ti* But* o«tK»fd w 
tbo preoedtog ■eetion. 
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t^rntor}- of VijnyAnngnr liml been \crv densely populated for 
at lea'll two coni uriC'?. Conti, writ mg ‘^oon after llic year 1400, 
paid tlijit “the numbers of llio pcnjilc exceed belief”, tlie 
PerMan Einov, Abdur Raznk, who was in Yijayanngnr about 
the same period. wToto tliat the Empire contained po great a 
population that it would be impo!>Mblc to give an idea of it, 
and, a century later, Paes obserxed that the whole country 
was tliickh populated with cities and towns and villages A 
temporary reduction m numbers must liaxe followed on the 
famine of lb 10, which was very severe on the Coromandel 
co.i'Jt, but I hax c found no record of a similar calamity in the 
next .sixty )cnrs, and the observations of the Jesuit mission- 
aries about the year 1507 show that the description given by 
Paes was still in the main applicable the pearl fisher}’’ at 
l^fanar attracted a crowd estimated at 00,000, and the im- 
pression left b} the narratives of Pimenta and Simon Sa is 
one of numerous towns and fully occupied country. As 
regards the narrow strip of land below’ the Western Ghats, 
the presence of a dense population must be assumed in order 
to explain the facts recorded in the Decadas, and is expressly 
afRrmed by Barbosa among European w’riters 

For the Deccan kingdoms, there is very little evidence 
relating directly to our period In the fifteenth century the 
Russian monk Nilatm commented on the number of small 
towms, and said (if the translation is to be trusted) that “ the 
land IS overstocked with people ” Throughout the greater 
part of the sixteenth century these kingdoms mamtained a 
bitter, and eventually successful, struggle wnth Vijayanagar, 
and must have been able to draw upon a large population to 
swell their armies to the necessary size , while haK a century 
after Akbar’s death the French traveller Th6venot found the 
population dense from Aurangabad to Golconda, but sparse 
from Golconda eastward to Masuhpatam The narrative of 
Tavermer’s travels in the Deccan gives a general impression 
of density, and his account of the crowds at the diamond 
fields suggests that there was no scarcity of labourers m this 
part of the country 

As regards the Mogul Empire we have a considerable number 
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oi meid<SRtal obsarvafiions made by traveller along oertain 
rontee Takmg fiist the journey from Bnrat to Agra, it i« 
dear that Gujarat ^yas thickly peopled . Delia Valle Writing 
jof Surat, says it is very^'^pulous^ ae bH other cutieB and 
places are m India which everywhere abounds with people. 
This writer njes the word India m the restnrted sause&vonred 
by the Portogueae, and his travels did not extend north 
wards but his evidence la relevant to the condition of Grgarat 
and the west ooMt. Finch counted a aty, seven great 
towns, and throe other towns ’ on his march from Surat 
to Burhanpur and his natratove leaves the unpreemon of a 
closely settled country From Bnrhanpnr northwards to 
Gwahor the population was less dense parts of Malwa 
were indeed folly occupied, but much of the broken country 
on both the north and the south of the plateau was vary 
nearly desolate. The altematrve route throng Rajputsi^ 

I was m general sparsely inhabited, at least as farnortSM 
Ajmer and travePerE found little to notice m this part of the 
oountry The route from Agra to lahore on the other hand 
lay through a dense population, and the same statement holds 
good from Lahore as far as Multan and down the Indus to 
Bhakkar but from Bhakkar onwards most of Sind was desert 
In this case also there was an alternative route serose the 
deeert from Ajmer to Tatta, but the oountry traversed was, as 
might be eiqjeoted, uninhabited or occupied only by nomads. 

Of the routes eastwards from Agra we have much scantier 
knowledge. Finch gives an itmorary through Kansnj and 
Lucknow to Jaunpur but it is hearsay and throws httle light 
on the state of the country he mentions however that the 
road from Jaunpur to Allahabad lay through a contmuous 
forest, a foot of which the significance will appear later 
Fitch some years eariier travelled by nver from Agra to 
Bengal, and he notes that the country from Allahabad to 
Patna was populous but this remark applies only to the 
nver hanks and I have found no other description of Bihar 
and the east of what la now the United Provinces. 

So for then we have reached a rough general idea of the 
relative density of the population In dillcrent parts of the 
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country, and we may say that Bengal, the north-western 
plams, Gujarat, and Southern India were thickly, or very 
I thickly, populated when judged by contemporary European 
standards As regards the size of the great cities, it is 
possible to make a further approximation travellers 
compared Indian cities with others which they knew, 
and though such comparisons are liable to large errors, 
they are not therefore entirely to be neglected To take 
a modem parallel, we should not expect a traveller un- 
provided with statistical information to discrimmate 
between the great cities of Northern India to him, Lahore 
and Delhi, Agra and Lucknow would aU appear to be 
of about the same size On the other hand, a man of 
ordmary mteUigence could hardly fail to observe that all of 
them are much inferior in population to Calcutta or Bombay, 
and larger than places hke JuUundur or Saharanpur, and we 
may fairly allow to earher travellers a correspondmg exactitude 
of discrimination Speakmg generally, they class the largest 
cities of India with the largest cities of the West Jourdam 
says Agra was one of the biggest cities of the world Coryat 
says that Lahore was larger than Constantmople, and that 
Agra was not so large as Lahore Paes says that Vijayanagar 
was as large as Rome . Bermer (rather later than our period) 
says that Delhi was not much less than Pans, and that Agra 
was larger than Delhi Ralph Fitch says that Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikn were each much greater than London 
Monserrate says that Lahore was second to no city m Europe 
or m Asia , and other travellers offer similar compansons 
Now the population of European cities about this period is by 
no means accurately known, but it appears reasonable to say 
that Pans contamed not more than 400,000 inhabitants at 
the outside, and that no other city m Europe had more than 
200,000 , we may therefore conclude that the greatest Indian 
cities were most probably of the quarter-million to half-million 
standard, and that m any case their inhabitants were not to 
be counted by the miffion ^ 


^ The population of European cities about this penod is discussed in the 
Handv}5rterbuch der Staatsvnsaenschaflen, ii. 882-898 Levasseur gives a 
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This ooncltunon, vague as it le, wfll serve at leaat to correct 
the exaggerated idea* which grew up m Europe during the 
penod when interconrae with India waa rapiSly inoreaamg 
and which are not even now eutirelj discarded Th^venot, 
^ Writing in the middle of the aeventeenth century took paiuB 
to test the accuracy of some of these stones by rngumas 
among people likely to know Hie facte, and his rceulte are in 
general agreement with the view which has just been expressed 
Of Agra, probably the largest city m India he writes that it 
was populated as befits a great town, but the current story 
that it could furnish 200 000 armed men was an exaggeration 
the gardens within the city gave a false imprasaion of size, 
while the streets were so narrow that th^ ware neoeasarily 
crowded when the Imperial Court was present, though at 
other tnnes they were empty Similarly m conffldenng Delhi 
he lays stress on the number of people who accompanied the 
Court, and oonoludes that without the Court the Qty was of 
small importance if the populataon amcnnted to 400 000 
when the Emperor was present, it might be less th&n one* 
sixth of that number when Hie Emperor was elsewhere. An 
example of the exoggerationB current during the seventeenth 
oentury is the statement made by vanous wnters that the 
city of Gaur m Bengal contained 1,200 000 honsee, a figure 
wluoh would mdioate a population approxnnatang to that of 
modem London- In the previous caatory however Bairos, 
the Portuguese annalist gave its population at 200 000 and 
amce the city was of no portacular importance at Hus epoch 
it IB safe to oonolude that the number of houses mdicated In 
the later story was either a wild exaggeration or took mto 
acoount the rums of the vanous capit^ iHuch had existed 
m the neighbourhood At any rate I have been unable to 
find any reasonable grounds for mferrmg that any city m 

T»riet 7 of wtiiiutM of the popoUtloQ of Puli. »hJoh tekea together wpte^t 
ft ma-rlmnfn fl jiirw of 400.000 tn th» Jt«r lOOOt Id bit UiMofjf of tit C\if 
of Romt in tU JliddU Affa (tiftiuUtlon, IlfttaDtoQ, tUL 407) OregOTOTitu 
quote* with ippureot appwftj m wtiniftfe patting the popoUtloa of floioo 
In 16*0 ftt ftboct 85,000 j P»e* iftecoantol it of ftbMtthonw 

date. P*<* ftljo »t*te» (StmO, p *eir a>ow th*n 100,000 

booew In YlJajmnftgftr j thU wonhl mefta « popnlfttko of h»lf • mlUlon or 
•onwwhftt more and prohaWy the troth Uy between the two nomben. 
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India Iiad a resident population of as many as half a million. 
It IS probable, indeed, that an influx of troops or pilgrims 
might result, as happens to-day, in temporary aggregations 
of people in excess of this number, but for comparative 
purposes such incidents must be disregarded the population 
of modern Allahabad is correctly taken as less than 200,000, 
though over a milhon persons may gather there for a rehgious 
festival, and the same basis must be adopted in estimatmg 
the population of Indian cities at the earher period 

A general idea of the magmtude of the city population can 
thus be drawn from the particulars withm our reach Erom 
the nature of the case, the question of rural density cannot be 
deternuned on similar considerations, and we must look else- 
where for information which may enable us to give somewhat 
greater precision to the vague conclusions at which we have 
already arrived ^Such information may be drawn from two 
'''^d^ces, the strength of armies and the extent of cultivation, 
and it so happens that from the first source we can learn 
somethmg about the south of India, while the second throws 
some hght o n the pos ition m the north I shall examme 
these sources m order, but at the outset it is necessary to utter 
a word of wammg as to the degree of exactitude which may be 
expected m these calculations, and m others of a similar 
nature which will be found m subsequent chapters A certam 
amount of statistical information was indeed recorded m 
r<[ndia at this period, but we have not access to the ongmal 
records, and we do not always know the basis on which they 
were compiled W e have to be content, as a rule, with secondary 
and partial evidence m the shape of facts stated by 
contemporary writers, who may have made mistakes m the 
figures, or may have been misled as to their precise signifi- 
cance , and we can mterpret then statements only by the aid 
of assumptions, the vahdity of which may be open to question 
We can scarcely ever say that a conclusion is certam or that 
a particular number is imquestionably correct , we have to 
estimate probabihties and seek for limits withm which the 
truth may he Data, assumptions, and conclusions are alike 
open to cnticism, and if I sometimes appear to speak too 
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oonfidantlj- m matters of nnmber or of quantity tie reader 
must bear m mind tbat this prelimmary caution spphct 
throughont, and that wo are not travelling on the broad road 
of modam statistical informataon, but ate ttymg to find a path 
tlpough a hitherto untrodden jnn^e. 

L,The mfonnation at onr disposal regarding the strength 
of the armies of Sonthern India has been set ont by Jlr Sewell, 
v^y^ho without committing himae?f to a numerical estrmate 
concludes that ‘all the ohroniden believed that the TCnig 
of ■^ayanagar could, if he bo deeued, put mto the field 
immense maases of armed men They were probably not all 
well armed or well trained or weD disaplmed, but as to 
numbers there can be Uttle reasonable doubt ^ The eta^ 
menta on which this conclaaioii is based fall mto two groups 
some authontiefl teD os the nommal etrength of the army of 
Vijayanagar while others give the numbeiB actually put mto 
the field on partacolar occsaaons, and the evidence under these 
two heads is on the whole reasonably consistent. Fivewntars, 
of whom four at least may be regarded as independent^ put the 
noTpmal strength of the army at about one miJlion, while two 
of them add that rt could be moreased fo two miflions if 
neceasary Kow it u possible that these round numbers may 
be mere vague guesses havmg no relation to tfie tmtb but 
to my tmnd It IS mote probable that they represent a notoncns 
fact, The great bult of the army was orgamaed on the 
quota system which will be dcBoribedm a subsequent chapter 
each Imperial officer was bound as a condition of his tenure, 
to produce on demand a fixed nninber of troops and the most 


led^ m the aty so tbat all strangers received spproxiinatc^ 
the same answer to their questions, and that the possibihty 
of doubling the numbers was added by men who trcie jealous 
for the reputation of the Empire This interpretation does 
not, of course imply that on army of a mflhon ever took the 

field. Nums tells us, what wo might in nny case have guessed 

that some of the officera kept Bmallcr forces than their ohhgn 


tcatonable mterpretataon of the Btotemento we ore considermg 
appears to me to be that the total of these contingents amounted 
on noner to about a mflhon that this fact was common know 
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tions required, and we should regard the number of a miUion 
as a theoretical hmit, not perhaps m excess of the capacity 
of the country, but not hkely to be reached m any particular 
campaign This view is borne out by such details as we 
possess of the actual strength mobihsed The array of the 
army m the year 1522 is described by Nuniz with a fulness 
which shows that he must have had access to detailed sources 
of information , he mentions eleven separate bodies of the 
mam army, which aggregate just over 600,000 men, and m 
addition there were other contmgents of 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
as weU as a strong advance-guard, so that on this showing 
about 650,000 men, or say two-thirds of the nommal strength 
of the Empire, were put mto hue m a very serious emergency. 
At Tahkot forty years later, when the danger to the Empire 
was known to be even greater, we are told on Portuguese 
authority that the army was 700,000 strong, a number which 
accords generally with the description quoted by Mr Sewell 
of the final campaign, when the force marched m three bodies, 
an advance guard of 120,000, then another “ large army,” 
and then “ the whole power ” of the Empire These 
mdependent statements appear to me to justify a view of the 
mihtary orgamsation which is m harmony with aU that we 
know as to the activities of the great Empire of the south, 
and also with the relation of performance to promise prevalent 
at this period — a huge army provided for, and m the utmost 
emergency an array of perhaps two men out of three, pre- 
sumably because some contmgents failed to appear, and the 
others were substantially below the obhgatory strength ^ 

l 

^ We may presume that the Emperor’s personal troops were present at 
Tahkot m approximately fuU strength, but they formed only a small pro- 
portion of the whole army The strength of the personal troops employed 
forty years earher m the attack on Raichur was 46,000, but this was a picked 
force {Sewell, 327), and the total number was probably about 100,000, as 
stated by Barbosa (p 300) Mr Longworth Dames, m his translation of 
this passage (i 211 rwie), takes this number as mdioatmg the total strength 
of the tramed army, but I read it as referrmg to the personal troops, those 
paid directly by the Emperor, and not those paid by his nobles Barbosa 
(p 300) says the Emperor had this number “ contmually m his pay,” and 
further on (p 308) he says that the same number accompamed the Emperor 
when travelling In his account of Vijayanagar he does not refer to the 
contmgents provided by the nobles 
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S iin l l a T data are not available foi tie oppotmg anniee of 
the Deccan. They tnnstobviotiialy have been nnmerons, since 
they maintained the strug^e for so many years and at last 
gained a decaaive victory bnt I am disposed to mfer from the 
imper f ect acoomitB of partionlar battiee that the northern 
forces were nsnallv in a mmoiity and that they owed their 
enecess m part to their strength in cavalry ar^ m part to 
greater aldll the Portaguese acoonnt of the battle of Talikot 
says that the Deooan had half the numbers of VqsTanagar, 
and this proportion la not m itself improbable, bnt allowance 
most be made for the wastage of the invadmg armies, which 
bad. matebed, some distance from then bases to the scene of 
the battle. Taking then the Deccan and Yijavanagar together 
it is not unreasonable to infer that this part -of India could 
actoally put something like a milhon men m the field, though 
it could not have mamtamod this number throughout a long 
campaign and armies of th«s strength would not lepreBCnt 
what It has become the fashion to the man-power of 
the co un tr y for the figuroi which have been given for 
Vijayanagar exclude numerous camp-followers, while the 
brahmans, merohants, and artasans, consbtutmg m the 
a^;r^ate a substantial proportion of the population were 
exempted from servioe. These forces were drawn from on 
area consisUiig of the greater part of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay (exolodmg Bind) together with the 
States of Mysore and Hyderabad, and contammg accord 
ing to the last census a popuiabon of between sixty and 
seventy TnitlinnH J the question is what numbers were con 
tamed m thm area at the period under concderotian. So 
far as I know there are no data to show directly what forces 
could bo raised from a given population in the conditions 
which prevailed m India at this period, and European analogies 
must be used with a certam amount of caution. e may, 
however be sure that the latest European expcncnco must bo 
set aside the woild has now learned that a proportion as 


trtUT* tmlU tot irbkh the yopoUtion U rwordf<I. t«t Ib^ aooUn •!»«» 
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great as one-sixtii of tlie total population can be armed, but 
that tbis req[uires progressive organisation extendmg over a 
series of years, and it is practically impossible that any similar 
proportion could have been attamed m the short and sudden 
campaigns characteristic of Indian warfare. A closer analogy 
IS the number of men which European States were prepared 
to mobihse on the outbreak of war * accordmg to the published 
figures, France had arranged before the year 1914: to mobihse 
one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32, so that, if the 
recrmtmg organisation of the Deccan and Vijayanagar was as 
efficient as that of modem France and Germany, their muted 
strength of a million would imply a population of about thirty 
millions, while the population would be greater if the efficiency 
was less. The degree of efficiency attamed m India at this 
period IS entirely a matter of conjecture on the one hand 
the quota system was calculated to distribute the demand 
for men over all portions of the country, and it is im- 
probable that a high standard of physique was required, 
but on the other hand the exempted classes were, as we 
have seen, considerable m pomt of numbers, and speak- 
mg for myself, I find it difficult to beheve that the Indian 
system can have been the more efficient of the two At 
any rate, if we accept the inference that the Deccan 
and Vijayanagar could together put somewhere about a 
million men mto the field, we must agree that they could 
draw on a population of over thirty millions (or about haK 
the present numbers), unless we are prepared to mamtam 
that their mihtary system was more efficient than those of 
modem Europe so far as the enrolment of recrmts is con- 
cerned This inference is of course based on data drawn 
from the period endmg with the battle of Tahkot m 1665, but, 
as has been said already, there is no record of any senous 
calamity between that date and the end of the century, and 
smce the country cannot be described as overcrowded with 
about half its present population, we should not be justified 
m conoludmg that the numbers had decreased largely m the 
mterval , a moderate mcrease is m fact the more reasonable 
inference 
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To my mind then the available information suggests that 
the populabon of the Bouthern terntones was at least thirty 
nulhoiifl, and probably EubataiitiaUy more. No wmilftT mfer 
enoe can be drawn regarding Northern India, for the suffiaent 
reason that the strength of the Mogul foroee is unknowm 
Akbar, at least m hia later years, never had occasion to put 
his whole power into the held he was indeed frequently at 
war but the operataons were of a secondary nature and it is 
no more possible to deduce from them the potential strength 
of his army than it is possible to calculate the forces of modem 
India from the details of snocesave eipedibons on tie 
frontaer* It is true that the Atn-* Ajfc6on oontaina much 
infonnataon m r^jard to Akbarts mibtary organisation, but 
unfortunately the acoount is not complete and after woriong 

all the figures furnished by Abnl Fail I have found myself 
compelled to assent to the ooncluflion reached by Mr Irvine 
that the numbers of the army cannot be estimated with any 
approach to proa si oil For the north however we have 
access to the alternative soorce of mformaboo to which I 
have already alluded foe the statistice preserved m the ^tn t 
AMxm suffice if we can mterpret them correctly to give a 
general idea of the extent of cultivation m thoee provinces 
of the Mogul Empire m which the regulation system of revenue 
assessments had been eSeotavely introduced XJufortunately 
these statistics have not yet been thoroughly studied and I 
raiTi offer only my mdividual mterpretataon of the figures 
which relate to a j>ortion of Northern India. My conclusions 
may be stated as follows 

(1) A detailed study of the statistics for tho western portion 
of Umted Provinces that is to say tho area lying between 
the Jumna and a hno joining Bareilly and Agra indicates that 
the cultivated area m settled country was about threc-foarths 
of the present standard tho proportion being more than eight 
tenths m tho tract between tho Ganges and tho Jumua known 
ns the dudb and almost seven tenths m Kohillhand the 
country lying cast of the Ganges The area of settled cuIluTi 
tion was less, because as bos been said in the preceding section 
tho Imo of tho Hnnalayan forests lay nearer the Ganges than 
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IS now (lie case, bnli (lie ditob, and also a strip of country on 
tlic left bank of tlic Ganges, may almost be described ns fully 
occupied 

(2) A general sur\ ey of tbc statistics for ( be Punjab suggests 
that the dcn'''it 3 * of cultivation found in (he (hmb extended 
Mcstnards acro'^s the .Tunina, at any rate ns far as Lahore, 
but that on the other hand (ho Sou(h and West Punjab was 
very sparsely occupied 

(3) The statistics for the centre of the United Pro\nnces 
present difficulties whicli I ha\c not yet been able to sur- 
mount, but they suggest a rapid decline m cultivation in the 
duab from Agra eastwards 

(4) In the cast of the Provinces, the amount of cultivation 
north of the Gogra vas very small, while between the Gogra 
and the Ganges, eastwards of a line joining Allahabad and 
Fyzabad, the proportion was less than one-fifth. 

(5) The figures for Bihar suggest on a general examination 
that this proportioij of one-fifth extended as far as Monghyr, 
at which point the statistics come to an end 

In order to translate density of cultivation into density 
of population, it is necessary to anticipate the conclusion 
reached in Chapter TV , that, while there have been many 
changes m detail, the mam lines of the Indian system of 
agriculture have persisted during the last three centuries, 
and consequently the area placed under crops is a rough mdex 
to the numbers of the rural population If this conclusion 
IS provisionally accepted, it follows that the western Gangetic 
plam was almost as full of people m Alcbar’s time as it is 
to-day, and consequently was very densely populated when 
judged by the European standard of the sixteenth century, 
while on the other hand the eastern Gangetic plam as far as 
the confines of Bengal was not, as it now is, a congested area, 
but supported a population of about one-fifth the present 
density. We have already seen that European travellers 
found a dense population m that portion of the former area 
which was visited by them, and on the other hand we have 
here an explanation of the statement made to Fmch that the 
road from Jaunpur to Allahabad lay through a contmuous 
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forest, as well as of tiie &ot recorded m the AihomOTia that 
foreeta were traversed and vanons strange beasts seen dnnng 
a march along the southern hank of the Gogra m what is 
now the congested distnot of Aiamgsrfi Tie conclnsiODs 
drawn from contemporary statistici are thns not entirely 
nncorroborated, and it la possible that further atudy of the 
literature of the period will furnish other statements of a 
wrailnr nature 

If now we apply these conclusions to the figures of the last 
census, we shall find that the populataou of the northern 
plains from Multan to Mongh 3 ^ must have been well over 
30 miUions and probably little less j-.han 40 millions at the 
penod to which the statistioe relate,^ We have thus a total 
of, at any rate, more than 60 milhons m sight for the northern 
and southern areas taken together but without aDowmg any 
thmg for two populous regions, Bengal and Gujarat, or for 
any part of the more sparsely peopled but extensive mter 
vening area and when we bring these excluded tracts into 
aocoont, we are justified m ooucloding that there must have 
been at the least somewhere about 100 mmnins of people in 
/ India in order to carry on the actintiea disclosed by contem 
poraiy authontaw. The number is absolutely very great and 
would have appeared almost incredible to European observers 
of the penod, but it is only one-third of what the some area 
contained in the year 1011 vanons arguments could be 
adduced in favour of a higher figure, but the nature of the 
data compel ns to bo content with indefinite estimates, and 
it appears to mo that we shall run no nsk of senous error 
if we take 100 mfllions as indicatmg a total not Indeed 
attained by careful enumeration but rendered probable by a 
consideration of all tho relevant facts which arc araflable 


* Tljed*tocftheit*tbtk»faoot*h«3intdy«rt4lo,bottlM?3rMc«^ 
tlum tlie ol IBOe, wUcH eanwd hemTy moiUHty to the Dortfl wf*U 

»od oonjeqoeaiUy ti® popaltUoa »t the taod of tba CFfltofr “■** ^ 

iem thin Um Cxm* dl*diMe. Tt® oJdmt of coentry tBtxitd by t to waw 
U ao* known, bat I I bar* It »d^o*My by Uklaff DtHf 

OTW 30 mflHoia where the fiRorf* wooM laatUy w^y 4() taSmaM 1 J ^ 
find DciUng to tlut tWi f»mtoe to BwgaJ or to Oojant. 
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III. Tjie Ci,Assrs or the Population 

Tiic population of whose numbers e linve been trying to 
form some idea was by no means homogeneous. Among the 
Hindus, who fonned the great majority, tlie caste system 
existed substantially as it exists to-day, and the diiTerenccs 
among castes and races were sucli that w'e find travellers 
spcaldng of baniyns or of Gujaratis as “nations” distinct 
from brahmans or rnjputs. The Sildis were at this time 
regarded merely as a sect of Hindus, and from the economic 
point of \dew the Cliristians of the South may apparently be 
classed as reserablmg in essentials the people among whom 
they lived Jews and Armenians were few’ m numbers, but 
important in commercial life The position of the Parsis is 
not altogether clear. Terry, writing of his experiences about 
1G16, says that “their profession is, for the generality, all 
lands of husbandry”; Mundy, a little later, speaks of them 
as cultivating palm-trees, and Monserrate was unable to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest of the crowd of w’hat he calls 
heathens, meanmg, I take it, the ordmary Hmdu population 
of the country round Navsari, m which they were at that 
time settled On the other hand, in Thdvenot’s time they 
were conspicuous figures m Surat, essentially a commercial 
city, while in the middle of the sixteenth century Garcia da 
Orta knew some of them as traders m Cambay and Bassein, 
and notes that they were regarded as Jews by the Portu- 
guese. Apparently, therefore, they were at this period pass- 
mg from the pursmt of agriculture to the commercial career 
in which they have smee achieved such remarkable success 
Two other elements of the population, the Moslems and 
the Portuguese, require to be noticed m greater detail Among 
the Moslems we must distinguish between the Arabs and 
Persians of the coast and the men of Northern India, and the 
latter agam must be divided mto old-estabhshed inhabitants 
and recent immigrants In the centuries precedmg the year 
1600 Arabs and Persians had acquired a position of pre- 
dommance m the sea-borne trade of the whole Indian Ocean 
from Mozambique to the Straits of Malacca They had 
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settlements at the seaports on both mdee of India wherever 
they conld come to arrangementB with the local authorities, 
and the value of their trade to thoee authontaea was so great 
that they were commonly welcomed and m some placw at 
least enjoyed special favouis The Moslem population of 
theee settJementa did not however consist wholly or even 
mainl y, of foreagnera The mexchantB came ptunaiily for 
trade but th^ did not neglect the mterests of their faith 
and at the seaports which they frequented larger or smaller 
groups of converts were to be found, mcreased as the result 
of mt erm a m a g es or leas formal unions with the people of 
the country Early m the sucteenth century the Portuguese 
had ousted these Moslems from their predominant position 
m the Indmn Ocean but had not succeeded m dnvmg them 
out of trade, and we meet with Moalems nt practically every 
seaport in India even m some of those where the Portuguese 
had acquired temtonal junsdiofrotu From the seaports 
Moslems made their way mto the mtenor obedy as dis* 
tnbators of the commodities their ships breoght to India 
and Vijayonagar m the days of ita prosperity mclnded s 
considerable Moslem quarter 

Altogether apart from these sea borne influences, a large 
number of Moslems had entered India from the north west 
m the five or aix centunee preceding the establishment of 
Akbar s Empire and had effected conversions on a very 
large scale. The descendants of the early am\*al8 were 
already well asaimflated when the Moguls first appeared on 
the scene and as a rule took the Indian side m tho stnjggJre 
against Babur and Humayun m the time of ALbor, the) 
may be described with substantial truth as Indian Moslems 
in contradisUnctaon to the men who bed come with him to 
India OP who followed him there on the cstabhshment of his 
authonty Akbar s Conrt was essentially foreign and even 
in hia later years the Indian eJement whether Hindu or 
Moslem constituted onl) a small proportion of the whole * 
Such influence as was exerted by tbe Court in the economic 
sphere come from the predominant part\ whoso tastes and 
DeUllf on point air pfreo beIo» la CtMptrr 111 
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habits led to the patronage of foreign merchants and the use 
of foreign commodities, as will be explamed in the followmg 
chapters ^ 

The commg of the Portuguese at the openmg of the six- 
teenth century was the result of a variety of motives At 
that time eastern commodities for Europe were earned up the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, and, after paying heavy duties 
to the Moslems m authority m Turkey and Eg3^t, were 
distnbuted by the Itahan merchants who dominated the trade 
of the Eastern Mediterranean The Portuguese desired to 
carry these commodities m their own ships round the Cape of 
Good Hope b}'’ doing this, they would at once enneh them- 
selves and strike a heavy blow at the prosperity of the Moslem 
States, which were still regarded as the enemies of Christen- 
dom, but at the same time they hoped to secure a position 
whence the Christian rehgion could be propagated, and thus 
there enterprise was at once commercial and missionary m its 
nature They did not attempt to found an empire on land 
the root-idea of their policy was such supremacy m the Indian 
seas that they could control and direct the course of trade, 
and with this object they estabhshed maritime settlements, 
protected by forts sufficiently strong to resist attack, and large 
enough to provide the supply of soldiers and sailors which their 
pohey required These settlements existed on the east coast 
of Africa, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on the western 
coast of India, m the Straits of Malacca, and even farther 
east Their capital city was Goa , they occupied several 
other ports on the west coast, and while they were not estab- 
lished m the Gulf of Cambay, they controlled its traffic from 
their posts at Daman and Dm On the east coast they were 
estabhshed less formally but effectively at S Thomd and else- 
where , they had tradmg establishments at the mouths of the 

^ In contemporary European records the distmotion between the various 
strams of Moslem influence is obscured by the use of the term Moor The 
Portuguese learned to know Islam, and to hate it, from the Moors who 
penetrated mto their country from Northern Africa, and to them every 
Moslem was a Moor, and consequently an enemy This use of the word 
was adopted by Dutch and English visitors to the East, and throughout 
our period a Moor is merely a Moslem, without any reference to race or 
nationahty See Hobson- Jobson under the word 
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Indufl and the Ganges while Portuguese subjects oconpied 
an anomalonfl pomtioa at Chittagong and elsewhere m the 
Bay of Bengal, depending for their kvelihood largely upon 
piracy In the interior of the country they were rarefy^ met 
With, They had representativce engaged m trade at a few 
places like Lahore and missionanes from Goa were at Court 
for long penodfl towards the end of Akbar s reign, but apart 
from snoh oases fie only mention I have found of their presence 
np the country la Teii 7 *s remark that he occasion^y met 
Portuguese * who would rehef ’ they were usually men 
who had deserted from one of the settlaments or had absconded 
to avoid punishment for some cnme 

To complete the enumeration of the races found in India 
mention should be made of the imported slaves, AbvssmiaM 
were m much demand, and we read of them frequently— some* 
timee m very responsible positions — m the chromcles of the 
tune a regular traffic existed m the inhabitocta of hlozana 
bique, and there was also an import trade from Persia and 
the countnes lying beyond. PinalJyitmay benotedthatthe 
number of temporary residants must have been considerable 
Merohajita from Arabia Armenia, Persia and other countries 
to the north west and Europeans travelling for pleasuro, 
profit, or adventure appear in various places, and m numhert 
greater than might be expected, while there are a few refer* 
ences to the presenoe of Chmeso and Japanese on the west 
coast. Lidia was very far from being a closed country end 
access to it could be obtained by men ol any natton who 
cared to face the dangers and diBOomiorts of the journey 

When we turn from the racial to the econoniio claastficatlon 
of the people the first point to arrest our attention Is the 
comparative insignificance of the middle classes, Benuer 
w ni . ing half a century later remarked that * in Delhi there is 
no middle state A man must bo either of the highest rank 
or live miserably and this Is the impression left by » 
perusal of the narratives and chronicles relating more pariicu 
lariy to our period.* There were ot this time no lawyen very 

» TWf ttMtemeot b pcoJblr Ie*f applfcabb lo BtotriJ ll^ w 
p*ii# d I b*T« be« told thw eooWiapowr Dcojile* Ptrruoft 
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few if any professional teachers, no journalists or politKhans, 
no engineers, no forms of employment correspondmg to the 
modem railway, postal or irrigation services, or to factones 
and large workshops, few landholders m the modem sense, 
and, unless I am mistaken, scarcely any families hvmg 
upon accumulated property , and if we remove these 
elements from the middle classes as they exist to-day, 
we shall find that there is very httle left, beyond the 
families dependent on the various pubhc ofiices Materials 
do not exist for a precise or scientific classification of the 
remaining elements of the population, but for our pre- 
sent purposes they can be studied most convemently m 
two groups, the first of which i^ of mterest mamly from the 
pomt of view of consumption, while the second comprises the 
classes whose prmcipal importance is found m production 
The former group mcludes (1) the Court and the Imperial 
Service, (2) the professional and rehgious classes, mcludmg 
mendicants and ascetics, and (3) domestic servants and slaves 
In the second grodp we have to consider the classes engaged 
m (1) agriculture, (2) mdustry, and (3) commerce. The, 
precise economic position of the men known m Akbar’s days 
as zammdars may fauly be regarded as arguable , there are 
very few defimte data as to their activities, and what httle 
there is to say can be said appropriately m connection with the 
agricultural mterest Another class which is not provided for 
m this scheme consists of the tnbes mhabitmg the mountams 
and the forests, but they are scarcely mentioned m the 
authorities and can be left out of account m an economic 
study ^ 

suggests the presence of something hke a middle class, but my ignorance 
of the language has prevented me from following up the subject m detail 
There is no trace of such a distmotive feature m the authorities within 
my reach, but they are not conclusive on this particular pomt. 

^ Some idea of the importance attached to these classes may be gathered 
from the story current m the early years of Jahangir’s reign that m huntmg 
the men of the jungle wore on the same footmg as the beasts A favounto 
form of sport was the KamargTia, which consisted m enclosmg a tract of 
country by a Ime of guards, and then gradually contractmg the enclosure 
until a large quantity of game was encircled m a space of convenient size 
Tmch, wntmg at Agra about 1610, says {Purchas, I iv 430) “ Whatever 

IS taken m l^biR enclosure is called the King’s shxlar or game, whether men 
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The claaeificataon whioh I have indicated, will fumiah the 
framewodc of the remainder of this book, but before Tre take 
up the study of the first group it is neoesaaiy to say a httle 
about the nature of the administrataon, so far as it mfluenced 
the conditions uuder which lie proceases of prodaction and 
consumption, were earned on, and this subject is dealt with in 
the following chapter 


AUTHORITIES FOB OHAPTER I 

Noth. — 1» lAwe yola o» AuAoniU*^ n/ntJU* u mad4 bp mtau of 
abirwiation* or hep icorcU, «AuA or* prixtoj i% UaJiOr e»d art cepiainiA i» 
alphabttual order ts Appaidta B 

8 conus 1 —For m AoDormt of the Tcrioas me*ziiit{c of the word Iodic, 
tiw •xtiLole with Uut h<^ing hx BoUo*~Joi>etm mev be oonraUed. For 
Viicyenj^ ct thic period, eoe iSaoefl, 199 fl, Pether N Plmnit*, In 
repoftiag on his mMimsiy Jovzosy of l&dS, noted thst Fljs^casscr wu 
nguded «s King of Klnp {Bap 741). nad Fsihtr Ss. wiiUnc fo the 
came year diwarlbed hli rich to the Imperlsl Ooort {Sep 709 fl.). 

The oonstltntlanal araaiMticKi of AhheFs Bm^rixe has to be Infemd 
from a detailed stodj’ of th^ta and the AJAunawta. Some ol the pamt^ 
bearing on ft wws dfenoewd bj Ur Fosof AU end the patwe nt i^er ia 
the Jonmofc/tAs AAjSL (Juxnary 1918, *“ Akb*r • Land Bevrtjne Syiteni.*’ 
ate.). As regards the cmaDer TrwlUn StaUa. the poaHUn on tbe 'em* coast 
can beat be ctodled in the Uter Deeadae (x. xU.), while PcirtQgQeee EfitiritW 
OQ the east ooact are referred to ftequenUy la the »ra« work, sod aUo ia 
Bap 737 The exlstenoe of Hinda Btatee to the south of Orissa is mcntloocd 
by Jahangir (TttxaJb, L 433) i for Kdeh, see the “ Aoooiant ” of Bengal in 
tte Aw {tranilation. IL 117), Pitch s joenney (Pareias, IL x. 1730), and 
Hobton-Jobton (a» Gooch Bihar). 

For the botmdarW of tbe &Io(^ Empire, I hare made of the 
p. 322 of lit Vbicent Smith s AUar Os Orrai Hopei but the detafli 
bare been drawn maiofy from the A««, especially (he “Accoent of ^ 
TTT Sabas." The eooditiooi in tbe hlDb beycod tbe Irtdm are cirsriy 
indicated in tbe narratlTec of tiaTellers soeh as Steel and CrowtbcT{/*i«J^ 

L ir 6J1). As regards the portion of Bengal lying east of the Megima 

eatuary the Ai» laclnde* the coantry as far as C3iltUgong ta (be 

roll of Bengal (translatloa, fi. 139), and twi« mcntloes CadtUgong (t»eU 


or boasts. Tbe beasts taken. U man a meal, are soH. taoBtj 

ulv e u to tbe poor if men, they remain tbe King a starrs wbkb he send 

yearly to Kabol to barter foe horaes and dojD i these br^ 

thierlsh People, that lire In woods and tWria, Httle dlUfrinfi ff^ i Ll, 

I do not know U this story bo tree i other writers teU it 

the fact that It was told may be safely accepted aa erWenee 

la which theao nnfortonate peoplo were held by their more blcbly Hnh 

brothers 
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spocifically ns part of the Empire (ii 110, 125), but it nlso states (n 119) 
that the port was licld by ArnKnn Pijrard (translation, i 320) visited the 
port in 1007 and found that it vas held subject to Arakan by a potty long , 
while the Jesuit missionanes vhoso narratives arc quoted by Father N 
Pimeuta ui 1697-9S (Zfoy, pp 730-33, 840-47) seem to hn\o known nothing 
of Mogul jurisdiction after Icaimg Hooghly, but dealt with vnnous 
" lunglets ” (reguli) m the country they tra\er8od, and obtamed concessions 
from “ tho Most High and Mighty Kmg of Arakan, Tippora, Cucoraa and 
Bengal,” a title v hich mdicatcs the claim of Arakan to, at any rate, a portion 
of the Delta 

As to the country between tho klahanadi and tho Godavnn, Mr Vmcent 
Smith shows on the map mentioned above tho tomtory of Gondwana 
(which was a Mogul provinco in later times), os hold by ‘‘ Chiefs mostly 
mdependent, some tributary,” and cames it nearly as far north ns Allaha- 
bad. Tins descnption is homo out in a general way by tho portions of tho 
“ Account ” in tho Atn refemng to the frontiers of the adjommg provinces 
it IS fairly certam that many of tho Chiefs in this area had not submitted 
to Akbar, but I am mehned to include tho area as a whole in his “ sphere 
of mfluence,” though not m his actual domimons 

The general description given of tho surface of India is really the im- 
pression left on my mind by tho accounts of all tho contemporaiy wnters 
named m tho list of authorities, and it is not worth while quotmg the refer- 
ences m detoil Tho absence of wheeled traffic in Southern India is vouched 
for in particular by Tavernier, 121 Tho extension of forest land is referred 
to m Elliot, Races, n. 149, also m a paper by the present writer on “ The 
Agricultural Statistics of Akbar’s Empue,” which is bemg pubhslied m 
the Journal of the Umted Provmces Historical Society 

Jahangir has much to say of sport in Northern India the passage 
quoted m tho test is from the Tuzul, i 190 Monserrate's summary of the 
aspect of Indian cities is on p 051 , unfortunately this careful observer 
seems to have been more mterested m tho towns than m the country 

As regards neighbouring countnes, a few references may be given to 
supplement the ordmary authonties. Steel and Crowther {Purchas, I iv 
622 S ), among other wnters, tell something of Persia at this penod. For 
the country north of India, Yule's Cathay is of course mdispensable The 
land routes from India to Cluna are discussed m letters printed by Hay, 
798 fE. The rum of Pegu is mentioned by vanous writers details are 
given by Father A. Boves (Hay, 860), and a portion of his letter is trans- 
lated m Purchas (IL x. 1748) along with other information on the subject 
Vanous details as to Pegu are scattered through the Xth and Xllth Decadas 
The descnption of the Kin g of Arakan as second only to the Mogul is given 
by Pyrard (translation, i 326), but this accurate wnter makes it plam that 
danng his short stay m Chittagong he could learn only what was said m 
the port, and he does not vouch for the details which he records 

Section 2 — ^For the population of France I follow Levasseur , for that 
of England I have been gmded mainly by the figures m Cunningham, i. 331 
(note), and by the suggestions of Mrs C M. Knowles, the Reader m Eoonormc 
History m the Umversity of London. The observations regardmg the 
general population quoted m the text will be found m Major (Conti, 26, 
Abdnr Razak, 32, Nikitm, 14) , SeweU, 237 , Hay, 736 738 , Barbosa, 294 , 
Th&venot, 104, 129, 231, 312 , Tavernier, 336 ff , ddla Valle, 30 , Manngue, 
1x1, Ixix’, Purchas (Fmoh, L iv 423 S , Steel and Crowther, L iv 620 fi. , 
Fitch, n. X. 1734 ffi) » Mundy, n. 66, ‘'dB It is advisable, however, to read 
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th« ii*rr*tiTei of tluH and otiiar taTeHeo in order to obtain a Jnrt 

idea of the rtate of the ootmfiy throogh irMaii they paMed. 

For iBfereni^ to Indian cdti«,iooJ<»niflia,16J fl'nwIZ, IM j Berawr 
281, 28i Jfonaamita, 021 1 PurcAoa (Ooryat, L It 483 ft. j FTteh, IL i. 
17W). The exaggerated rtatoment aa to the alxe of Qanr tDI be forad 
In Taria y 5o*aa, L 415 j Barroa* eatimate is in DteadoA, 17 lx. o. 1, and 
is quoted in Boinon-Jobtcm nn^ Oour 

For tha strength of the army of Vyayanagmr aee SewiC, 147 160, and 
the anthodliea there enozziezated ; for maintenance of Inadeqnate 
idtm, 384 { and for ezacnptkmj from serrloe, *d€m, 170 !Ihe strength of 
Akbai*B army is dlaoTtawd in fmae, 87 fl., the data being KaUeced tfaroogh 
many aaoUons of the jlfa. The present indter’s stady cd the tgtknltaTal 
statlftiea in the Ain Is refoned to above under Section I 

SBOTtov 3. — instttatiem of oaata is rafeired to by piaotloally all the 
Foropean wiitari who made any attend to deectibe TnrtU, for the 
Fanis, see Tarry 377 i ifaady tL 800 1 2Ion*emUj 660 ; TJUvtnot, 46 1 
Oixreia da Orta, 446 { J<mrdal\ US. 

Moslems at the Indian seaports are rafecred to in aQ descriptions from 
Barbota (paanm) downwarda For their settlements in itfrfaa, see Decade, 
X. L 42, and pattirn. Aoocmnts of the spread of Islam in Ualayda wiH Em 
found hi CSifhird's /«rtW India, 10 fi., and (by £L 0 IVlndstedt) in the 
Jovnud die 3. (Straits Branah) for December 1817 Tbe posltkn 
of Mnatemi on the west ooast is stated by WUtswe)/ (3 S- and pamin) t 
for Moslems In Qoa* sea FareMs, IL x. 1768 ( and in TIjsytnsgar see 
dossil, 256. The posfUon of Mosiwns in Horthem India most be gathered 
from the alirogWes of the pBClod, aa represented in JBUtot, BtAay Ir ri 
the .dihansasia, and the dts. 

Qeneral acootmts of the Foetngnase in India are given by TTlrtewsy and 
DoMtn, while for more detailed tatoemsdm it is neoessaiy to refer to the 
Dteadat «inl other cxmtemporaiy aQthoiitie& For thdr poswadems at 
this period^ see Deeoda, X. L 41 S. where the po d H od co the east coast 
1* clearly disUngnished from that on the west. For the Indos, see /Vreiax, 

L Ir 480 1 for the Ganges and Chittagong, see In partiffnlap Hoy 7T7 33, 
840-847 also Prrard, trandsaon. L 334, For the miidooarfes at Akbu’t 
Oonrt, see the aoootmt In V 8mIk,AiiaT’ and the referenoos there glren, 
especUny lIonetTraU. Ttrr^* reference to roituguese being met op the 
ooimtry Is on p. 164. , 

The presenee of foreigners to India Is noted fnrfdentsfly fa a»os4 of the 
anthodtles ) for exampl^ see Oarcia da Orta, 44-, and Flnth, In PvtXa^ 

L iT 427 PyrorJ (translstloa. it 38) meolions "a goodly comber of 
Hhifwiit ■nil Japanese at Qoa, and Father Flmenta records (Hsy ®52) thst 
a famoni Malabar pirate employed a Chinese secretary 


CHAPTER II 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

I The Form of Administration 

The word administration denotes tlie organisation and metliods 
by wlucb a State endeavours to attam its objects, and conse- 
quently tbe nature of the administration at any given tune 
depends m great measure on tbe objects m view In tbe 
India of Akbar’s tune, two objects were of paramount import- 
ance one was tbe assessment and collection of sufficient ^ 
revenue, tbe other was tbe supply of adequate contmgents for/ 
tbe army, and these two primary functions were largely m 
tbe bands of a smgle set of officers, who also discharged most 
of tbe remammg duties, and m particular were responsible 
for tbe preservation of mtemal peace Tbe admimstration 
was thus of tbe<^entralised or unified typ^ which is still 
famibar m India, though its nature is now to some extent 
obscured by tbe multipbcation of departments, tbe partial 
separation which has been effected between judicial and 
executive functions, and tbe mtroduction of tbe rudiments 
of local self-government Tbe foundation of tbe Indian ad- 
ministrative system lay m tbe division of tbe State territory 
mto provmces, or districts, of varymg size, and tbe appomt- 
ment m each area of officers to carry out tbe orders of tbe 
central authority Tbe conditions of appomtment differed, but 
throughout tbe whole country they may be classified as belong- 
mg to one of two types, tbe distmction between^wbicb is 
marked by tbe Indian words kacTicha and jiakha or tbeir 
Persian eqmvalents kham and 'pukhta. An officer who held 
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Ins post hichcka -was remunerated by a aakiy wbicb m theory 
at least, -was a fixed aum while he had to account to hia 
superior for all the revenue he collected , on the other hand an 
officer who held paiAa had to pay a fixed enm to his supenor 
and was entitled to retain all that he could collect in excess 
of that amount. In Akbar a tune both syitems of appoint 
ment were followed, but the information which is available 
suggests that the former prevafled in Northern India and the 
latter m the sonth. 

The description left by Nnnix indicates that the territory 
of Vijayanagar was parcoDod ont among the nobles of the 
Empire The nobles, he says are like renteos, who hold 
all the land from the Rmg they also pay to him evaiy year 
60 lakhs of rents aa royal dues. The lands, they say yield 
120 lakhs, of which they mnst pay GO to the Rmg and the 
rest they retam for the pay of aoIdieuB and the expenses of the 
elephants which they are obliged to maintain For this 
reason the common people soSer much hardship, those who 
hold the lands bemg so tyranmoaL In other words a noble 
to whom a distnct was entrusted was bound to pay a fixed 
sum and provide a certain force so long os be fulfiflcd these 
obligationB he could do very much what he Cked- This 
account refers to the early part of the century but it is prob* 
able that the system survived * and that the final ooUapsa 
of the Empire meant merely that the nobles at last ceased 
to pay the fixed revonne, and by that act became independent 
sovereigns of the temtones already m thwx possessioii. 

In the case of the Deccan kingdoms, accounts of the 
administrotave system prevailmg at the end of the sixteenth 
century are not available Barbosa wrote that the whole 
kmgdom of the Deccan was divided among Moorish (Afosfem) 
lords, and that the Kwi g took no part m the Government but 
tliT description refers to the lost days of the Bahmani kingdom 
which was then rapidly disintcgroting and it la uncerfofn 


» P»thir N PtortiU {Hay 740) oottd to 16M iU% a TbetD^ or M;rU 
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whether a similar system of devolution was practised m the 
new States which emerged There is, however, no doubt that 
by the middle of the seventeenth century the nobles inGolconda 
at least enjoyed a large measure of mdependence On passmg 
from Mogul territory mto the Deccan, Th6venot was at once 
struck by the insolence of the tax-collectors actmg m the name 
of the lords to whom the villages had been granted, and later 
on he noted that the King granted the land to the highest 
bidder, or to his favourites, and that the nobles made 
“ extraordmary exactions ” on their grants, while the weak- 
ness of the central government allowed them to commit 
occasional outrages even m the capital city It is of 
course possible that the nobles attamed this position only a 
short tune before Th6venot wrote, but I thmk it is more 
probable that the system was of old standmg, and that we are 
justified m regardmg the greater part of India south of , 
the latitude of Bombay as governed by nobles, who so long 
as they paid the revenue and mamtamed the reqmsite forces 
could do very much as they chose The Kmg or Emperor 
had doubtless unlimited power to reverse then acts and to 
remove them from then positions the extent to which these 
powers were exercised must have depended on the personahty 
of the ruler, but they should be regarded as ordmanly held m 
reserve, and countmg for comparatively httle m the every-day 
busmess of the country 

The position m the Mogul Empne was so far difierent that 
office was ordmardy held on the terms descnbed as TcachcTia, 
and that under Akbar the rudiments of departmental organisa- 
tion had come mto existence Akbar divided his Empne 
mto Subas, or provmces, and the Governor of the Suba was 
responsible for every part of its administration, but the actual 
admmistrative umt was the Sarkar or district, each of which 
had a mihtary commander (Eaujdar) distmct from the revenue 
officer (Amalguzar) Further, the prmcipal cities and sea- 
ports were m charge of separate officers, but takmg the Empne 
as a whole, the separation of functions was rudimentary com- 
pared with the present state of thmgs m India As has been 
said m the previous chapter, the administrative ideal favoured 
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direct relationfl between the Stete and the mdividunl peasant, 
the asseesment and eoUecticni of revenue hemg controlled 
from the centre and officere having to account m detail for 
all receipts. There are, howeveff numerona mdications that 
this ideal was not fully realised m practice and it is probable 
that in many areas where the tamtndars were left m ohaige 
of the administration they wore responsible only for the pay 
ment of a fixed revenne 

In the Mogul Empire the relation, between ooflecUon of 
revenue and provision of troops was bo far mamtnmed that the 
adnnnistrataon of each saikar or district was held reqionsible 
for the supply of the local force known as BQmi which con 
sisted mamly of infantry but moluded also cavalry and 
elephants and in some localitaea guns and boats The bulk 
of the fighting army waa however provided on a slightly 
diSerent system the offi.c€Eta of the State were required to 
mamtam contmgenta m proportion to thor cash salanea, and 
this liabihty was personal and independent of the parhcalar 
locality in which an officer might be employed. Thisorganisa 
taon IS explained m a subsequent chapter and for the moment 
rt is sufficient to pomt out that whil© Akbar s system resembled 
that of the south m requiring the local euthonties to provide 
certain forces it relied mamly on contingents more directly 
amenable to the Emperor’s disaplmary authority 

Judicial oiganisatiou had at this period made little progress, 
and the redress of mdividual gnovsnccs was the doty of the 
K^T>g or Emperor that is to Bay in practica of the Exccutiv c. 
Akbar maintamed judicaal officers Imown ai the K&n and the 
Mir Adh but the extent of their junsdiction u not dearly 
describeA^ and I suspect thot they dealt mamly with qaesbons 
fiTifwng out of Moslem law at any rate the litigation both 
civil and cnminal described by visitors was usually conducted 
before executive officers ond very commonly Icforr the 
Kotwol or City Governor who is found in Vijayanapar *nd 
m the Deccan as well as in the north and whoso functions 
will be discussed m the next section but one. 

* Tbo iMit th»t tlwe offlwn *“*t*^^ 
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II The Couesb of Justioe 

From the economic pomt of view the details of the 
framework of the administration are comparatively unim- 
portant , the merchant or the producer is concerned mainly 
with the questions Can justice be obtamed, and how ^ 
Aje the cities safe for residence and busmess ? What are 
the conditions afieotmg the transit of men and goods ^ 
Answers to these questions must be sought chiefly m the 
records left by foreign visitors, for the ohromclers of the 
country were apt to take such thmgs for granted, and 
where they allude to them they have no standard of com- 
parison even when then statements are not coloured by 
obvious flattery Foreign visitors compared conditions m 
India with those they knew at home, and it is important to 
bear m mind that, about the year 1600, Western Europe was 
very diflerent from what it is to-day, m England, for instance, 
judicial mtegnty and impartiahty cannot be said to have been 
finally established at that penod, while the modem security 
of travel is httle older than the railway system AUowmg, 
however, for the influence of the point of view, we are told 
enough to enable us to form a general impression of the 
conditions m which busmess was earned on 

As regards the measure of justice obtamable, a merchant 
who wished to enforce a contract or recover a debt could not 
put his case mto the hands of a professional lawyer, for the 
simple reason that the profession did not exist , he would have 
to appear and plead his cause m person The idea is at first 
sight attractive, but the experience of the world has shown 
that it does not work well m practice, and m India smtors 
knew that even a good case must be supported by bnberyv 
or by influence of some descnption they might pay some- 
thmg to the authonty who would dispose of the case, or they 
might mduce some influential person to speak to that authonty 
on their behalf Bnbery was almost umversal m India at this 
time Regarding Vijayanagar Nunix tells us this m plam 
words, Sir Thomas Roe found practically the same conditions 
at Jahangir’s court, and between these two authonties I have 
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found no aflflertaon to the contrary Roe indeed mentaonu an 
exception sp e ak m g of one man as no briber reported 
hoiieat ’ bat it is the only eicepfaon that I can recall. The 
Rame wnter gives a good iDustrataon of the power of mfluenee. 
There was no comt in the Mogul Empire m which the ETi glm'h 
y merohanta could recover their debts and for a long time the 
executive officere took very little trouble m the matter 'When, 
however Roe had eeonred the fnendahip of the Vanr matters 
moved more rapidly an order to the Kotwal secured the 
prompt imprisonment of the defaulters, and their objections 
were disposed of summanly by the Vanr himself. Assuming 
that a suitor was able to out-bribe or ont-mfluence ha 
opponent it seems probable that a decision could be ofatamed 
more speedily than at the preoent day, but it must have been 
difficult to judge beforehand whether it would be worth while 
to set the authorities m motioD-' 

Foreign observers oomment on the aheence of any body 
of wntten law but we may doubt whether this was a sonous 
evil to reffldents of the country The Emperors will was 
supreme but the official record of Akbar s institutions contains 
very little that can be described as cm! law and we must 
assume that courts and offleere were gmded by Hindu or 
Moelem law, by ouatom, and by their pergonal views but m 
all cases subject to the condition that they should not nak 
meumng the displeasure of the Emperor The ruler of the 
time was acoessible to p r i va te appeals and we read of cases 
where such appeals were successfully made, but distances 
were great, tra'^ was m some instances dangerous ond the 
dissatisfied suitor must have had to consider m each ca.e 
whether an appeal was worth the coat end risk An xm 
succecaful appellant might get into wnous trouble Finch 
after describing the well known bells provided for the uhj of 
appellants in the palace nt Agra adds ‘ But let tbem bo 
sure their cause bo good, lest ho bo punished for presumption 
that trouble the King ” The threat of appeal to the ultimate 
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.vutliont\ Jo heoii ino'^t imporlant \\1 mmi it wns 

nijulo h\ a cnniinumtv ratlior limn an indnidnal W’c find 
oc'ca^-iniml Mi^'ac-'lioim of communal prf-surc on flir* ofiicora 
oonccrm’d m tlic roNoniic udniiniM ration, a jiraofite wlnrli 
still survive" in (ho tradition of (lie <ounlr\, and a vivid 
illu''{r.ition of it*' vvorlnnc^ is on record m (he year ICdO An 
oHiccr cinplovcd m (ho cu'^tom-houso at Surat m (hat year 
dal “ Fonio v lolonco ’’ to a lo idmg Hindu inorchant, vvhcioupon 
“tho whfdc multitiido a'^-'Oinhlcd •'hut up their sljojis and 
(as (heir custom) after a general conijilaint to the Governor 
left (he citv, pretending to go to the Court for justice, hut 
with nuicli fair usage and fairer promises were fetched hack.” 
In tins wav, if m no other (uihlic opinion might he hroiighl to 
hear on (lie side of justice othcials ucre ahovc all (lungs 
nnvious lo avoid a scandal at (he ICmporor's Court 

Practical men are more interested m the e\ccution of a 
decree than m the law on which it rests, or cv’^cn the means hy 
w’lncli it lias hecn obtained In (he Mogul Empire execution 
jirocessos were drastic wc read not merely of the sale of a 
debtor’s goods and house-property, hut of liis imprisonment, 
along w itli Ins family and scrvmnts, w liile he iniglit he sold into 
slavery or lianded over to the creditor in satisfaction of the 
decree Tliese processes, liowcver, did not run ns a matter of 
course bribes and mnucncc were necessary to set tliem to 
work, and to keep them w orking wlicn they had started, and 
the general conclusion must he that wdiile indivnduals could 
loolc to the State to redress their private wrongs, proceedings 
reqmred careful judgment tlirougliout or they might prove 
unfrmtful, or cost more than they brought in 

III Security in the Cities 

When we ask what was the position of men of busmess m 
the cities, the answer must be that almost everythmg depended 
on the personahty of the Kotwal, or, where there was no 
Kotwal, of the officers m charge of the local administration 
The description of the Kotwal’s duties contamed m the Azn-z 
Alchan shows that he was mtended to be very much more than 
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the head of the city pohce, to which office the term is now 
uunally restricted it was hia duly to prevent and detect cnme, 
but he had also power to punish offenders to perfonn many 
of the functioiis now assigned to municipal boards, to regulate 
pnees, to set the idle to work, and speaking generally to inter 
fere m almost every detad of the daily life of the (aty The 
regulations are somewhat rhetorical, and must be read as 
settang out Akbar a ideal of caty govumment we mav fairly 
question whether the ideal was often realised m practace, but 
there can be no doubt that with these regulataons m his hands, 
and so long as he possessed tha confidence of hia snpenorB, 
the Kotwal was a very powerful autocrat and could make 
hie either pleasant or intolerable for the individaal citifem 
The scope for bribery and inffnence must have been enormous 
but provided that on mdividoal took care to mamtam fnendly 
relarions with the authonties the mties appear to have been 
reasonably comfortable places for rcudence and busmess, 
and foreign merchants ware on the whole favourably impressed 
with the extent to which order was maintaineffi 

The title of Kotwal was m use m the Deccan as well as m 
the north and Thdvenot describes the Kotwal of Golconda 
as the chief officer of the aty and also the chief judge. 

I do not know what designation was used m Vijoyanagar 
but that city was administered by a single officer snb- 
stantially on the hnes subsequently laid doxm by Akbar 
and viaitois to it recorded that thieves were few and 
that the property of foreign merchants was well protected 
This latter statement appears to b© of general oppUco 
taon visitors would have been careful to record onv losses 
or oppression suffered by them# a®d their silence may rcosoo 
ably bo taken as showing that they had no serious grounds 
for complamt. It is not possible to speak with equal certainty 
of the arpcnenco of Indian merchants there is no doubt 
that the Kotwal had extonsivo powers but the degree of 
integrity with which they were eiercised must remain a matter 
of conjecture 

One incident of the Kotwal a position deserves mention 
bccoosoitsecms to have given nso to rather exnggemted idea' 
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regarding t lie •^eennty of pro})er(^ in Indmn cilies A'nnous 
traveller- Ktato tint tlie Ivotual was jicr'-oimlly liable to innKe 
good the value of nnv stolen propertv winch he was unable 
to recover, and that this is something more than a traveller’s 
tale js shown bv Alcbar’s regulation that the Kutwal rIiouIcI 
discover stolen goods or be responsible for Die loss Tlic 
jinctual v'llut' of tins sv‘-tem of State insurance against theft 
was ]iowcv«‘r. very slight. Tli^venol, who examined ita word- 
ing at Surat, came to the conclusion that- any one vvlio took 
the post would understand how to avoid the necessity of 
jiavmcnl, and lie tells a story vv Inch puts the mntlcr in what 
I take to be the true light AVhile Th^vonot was at Surat, an 
Armenian merchant was robbed, and the Kotwal failed to 
delect the offenders The Annenmn was disposed to press 
the case the Governor in effect told the Kotwal that there 
must be no scandal ‘ the latter thereupon proposed to 
torture the complainant so ns to clear up some uncertainty 
as to the jirecisc value of the stolen property the Governor 
approved of this course, and the case came to an abrupt 
conclusion because under the threat of torture the Armenian 
withdrew Ins complaint “ That,” says Th^venot, “ is a fair 
sample of the Kotwal’s conduct ” 

Torture of witnesses and suspected persons was in fact 
one of the two methods on which the police admimstrationv' 
principally relied, as indeed was the case in parts of Europe 
at the same period Thdivcnot, pursuing his account of the 
practical worlang of the admimstration, gives a precise 
description of tlie way m winch suspects were whipped, the 
torture continuing for several davs until either a confession 
had been secured, the stolen property recovered, or suspicion 
diverted m some otlier direction Apart from torture, the 
police depended upon espionage, a subject on winch Akbar’s 
regulations are clear and detailed. An “ obscure resident ” 
was to be appointed as a spy m each, quarter of the city , 
detectives were to watch all arrivals at the urns or saraxs , 
the hves of individuals were to be carefully scrutmised , andj 
speakmg generally, it was the Kotwal’s busmess to know! 
everything that happened and to act on his knowledge 
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Parualments were as drastic as in Etnope atthe same penod, 
and were peiiaps even more onieL Therr natnre can beet be 
indicated by the following quotation from the Mmotrs of the 
Emperor Jahangir regarding the arrest of an habitual ofEender 
by the Kotwal of Ahmadabod He had comnutted acvenil 
thefts before and each tone they had cut off one of his 
members once his nght hand the second tune the thumb 
of his left h a nd , the third tune his left ear, the fourth tune they 
hamstringed him, and the last time his nose, he with all thi 
did not give np hia bnameea and yesterday entered the house 
of a graaa-eeller in order to steal. By chance the owner of 
the house was on the look-out and seised bim. The thief 
wounded the graas’seller several tunes with a knife and killed 
him In the uproar and confusion his relatives attached tbe 
thief and caught him. I ordered them to hand over the thief 
to the reiativeB of the deceased that they might retshsto on 
him 

It will be seen that the Eotwal occupied a strong positicm 
in regard to the represfflon of cnme, smce his powers for 
detection were remforoed by the threat of snoh punishments 
as these and we need not be (rarpnsed that foreign merchsnts 
whcwe presence was usually welcomed by the adminiatrotion 
should have had little caose for complamt in regard tb the 
security of life and property While however, order was 
fairly well maipi tAined m normal tunes there was alwoys a 
feeling of uncartamty as to the fature Governments were 
leaa stable than they are to-day and the odmirustration of a 
town or province might coUapee with very bttlo warning 
Akbar’s Eyn pir^ had been in senons danger as loto as 1D81 
from rebellions in Bengal and Kabul while Gujarat was in 

revolt m 1684 and after a abort penod of comporativc (ran 

gufllity the early years of Jahangir wero marked by internal 
disorders m vanous localities from Delhi to Bengal 6»r 
Thomas Roe when ambassador to this Emperor laid down a 
pohoy for the English merchants in view of the civil dutorb* 
ancea which ho apprehended adinsing them to mate few 
debts and to hold together instead of scattering themvjR-es 
over the country and aimilar considerations must ha\e h»u 
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^\e)gllt with Iiulinii men of IniMm'^s throughout, the Eiupiro 
The rc'^ults of u colliip'^c of the otlnuni‘'tratiou may perhaps 
be inferred from the account gi\cu liy im English mcrclinnt 
named Salbnuk of the condition of Agra during n great 
epidemic in Iblfi, ho tells how his life was dail} m danger “by 
reason of the licentiousness of certain impious villains, that 
after people were gone [from] their houses . did not stick 
to breik up the same and carry all biicli mo\nble goods as 
(hcv found This (licy did, not onl}* in lioiisea wdicrc all the 
people had fled, but aho in other houses where few were left 
to defend their goods “ That is to say, the forces of disorder 
wore present, even in the capital of the Empire, just as they 
arc prc,scnt t^-da\ , but the cluinccs of their actiMty were \cry 
much greater, and required to be taken into account b}" any 
prudent man of affairs . so long as tlie administration stood 
firm, lie liad merely to keep on friendly terms with the Kotw’.al 
and his numerous subordinates, but he must be prepared to 
shift for himself m the not improbable event of n collapse 


IV Secuiuty in Tire Country 

Outside the large cities, there was no officer corresponding 
to the Kotw'al, and tlic maintenance of law’ and order was, 
in the Mogul Empire at least, included m the functions of the 
•^revenue administration The degree of security attained m 
the country general])’' can be mferred only from the observa- 
tions of travellers the information they give us is far from 
being complete, but it is sufficient to justify the statement 
that conditions varied very greatly from place to place 
and also from tune to time, so that the personality of the 
local officers was probably the most important smgle factor 
to be taken into account In studying the evidence on this 
subject allowance must be made for the fact that the standard 
of the seventeenth-century traveller was not that of the present 
day highway robberies were to be expected m Europe as 
well as m India, and conditions which would now be regarded 
as almost mtolerable might be described as satisfactory by a 
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traveller of the tame of Jahangir Allowance must also be 
made for the eebmation m whioh Europeana were at this 
tune held m India. Ab yet they enjoyed no such prwfcige aa 
was gradually built up by the espenence of the next two 
centonee the official world regarded them with eomewhat 
disdainf ul mterest as merchants who might have goods worth 
buying and who probably hod some money to sprad by the 
populace the foreigneiB were I take it, regarded chiefly as 
rather dangerous cunoertaea On the other hand, Europeans 
m general did not r^ard Indians with disdam the impression 
left by the available narratives is one of open-mindedness, and 
where an unfavourable vatdiot is expreesed as m the later 
portions of Sir Thomas Roe s journal, it is based on expenence 
and not on prejudice ^ European merchants then started 
on a journey on praotioaDy the same footing as Persians, 
Arabs or travellers from other parte of India and it is per 
misaible to accept then expenence as typical of the tame and 
place where it was obtameA 

As an example of these experiences, we mav follow the 
travels of a merchant named IVlUiam Fmoh as recorded m hts 
journal which is prmted m Purchas Eu Pxlgnmet Pinch 
was careful to note details which mterested hnn and I can 
trace no sign of prejudice m his joumeh He sailed from 
England on the thir d voyage of the Bast India Company and 
reached India m August 1600 Sixteen months later he 
travelled to Agra, and after staying m that neighbourhood 
for Tim ft months buying indigo and performing other duties 
for the Company he marched to Z»ahore where his pe/»oaaJ 
record ends though he describes various other routes from 
hearsay • 
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I'Toin Surnt (o Afrr.i (here were (wo well-known routes, 
(lie western (lirougli Alunadahnd niul Ajmer, niul (he enstern 
h\ wny of Burhan])ur and (twahor Fnuli elio'^c the latter, 
and following the lino of the Tapti, renehed Burhanjnir in 
‘'ixteen marches. For (he first four stages lie tells us nothing 
of interest m the fifth he came to liroken count r^', wlicrc, lie 
savt, “ B i[}ia]dur kcejietli, holding di\ ers strong forts thereon 
that (lie king with nil liis force cannot liurt liiin ’ ^ In (ho 
si\tli stage he |ust?cd “ a troublesome stoin' ri\cr, ’ and at the 
sc\onth lie halted m Badur [l>hndwnr] “ a filth} town and full 
of lhic\cs’* He mentions that (his jioinl was (he limit 
of the jurisdiction of a jictt} Baja , Akbar liad “ besieged ” 
him for sc\en }cars, but “ m the end was forced to compound 
with him ” and loft Imn in jiosscssion of certom Milages “ for 
(he safe conducting of his merchants along (his jilam ” The 
next stage was Nandurbnr, an important town, of which he 
tells us nothing, the next “a beastly town with thicMsh 
inhabitants, and a dirty castle”, wliilc the following march 
led to a great dirty town,” w here he contracted dysentery by 
drinking bad water In this march he Jiad an adventure 
“ In the way the Go^ cnior of Lingull [Nimgul] (wutli others as 
honest ns liiniself) would Lave borrowed some money of me, 
but, seeing it pro\ c powder and shot, gave over, and we drew 
on our carts without trouble ” The next mnrcli w'as “ a 
thievish way,” and then he joined tlie party of the Governor 
of Nandurbar the roads were dangerous just then, for 
Jahangir’s General, the Khan Khauan, had been defeated in 
the Deccan and had retired on Burhanpur, “ w^hereupon the 
Deccams grew’’ so insolent that the)’" made roads [inroads] mto 
this way and spoiled many passengers ” Four more marches 
followed, during which Finch nearly died of dysentery, and 
then he reached Burhanpur, the base of Jahangir’s army of 
the Deccan, and at this time thought to be m danger of an 
attack “ The city is very great but beastly, situated m a low 
unwholesome air, a very sickly place ” Two days after his 
arrival came news that some of the towns where he had halted 

^ Bahadur’s rebellion is mentioned by Jahangir in Tuzuh, i 49 Binch 
uses “ keep ” m the old sense of hvmg or residing 
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had been sacked by the enemy, so that he was fartnnate in 
getting over this part of the journey when he did. 

At Bnrhanpnr the road left the Tapti and etmok north 
weet for Mandn and Malwa, croeaing the Satpura range and 
the Narbada nver, and then ascending the steep scarp of the 
Yindhyas The track was very bad euccesaive marches 
being described as stony and steep way ’ ‘ stony trouble- 
some way bad way and steep way while the ascent 
to Mandn was up a steep stony mountain having way but 
for a coach at moat. After Maiida there was one more bad 
stage and then a good road to Ujjam. Finch had jomed the 
camp of the Governor of Boihanpnr, and up to fhm point says 
nothing of thieves, bat on the second march northwards to 
Gwahor he found the way much stony and thievish and 
a group of traveHera was saved from the MU-robbers only by 
the approach of his party Two maichea foDowed without 
incident then we read the way for the last hve koses thievish 
hilly stony the other pleasant plains and then three more 
marchea brought him to Sironj From Sironj to Sipn travel 
was easy and pleasant until the last day whem the way was 
thievish, stony full of trees, a desert passage here ‘ two 
nights before some 60 or 70 thieves, nnstakiDg for a late- 
passed caravan, assailed m s dark night ICO Fatan soldieia, 
and fell mto the pit they digged for others. The next stage 
toNarwar was worse, a desert rascally way full of thio\'C8 
there were guard houses in the jungle but the watchmen 
were not to be trusted for the fox is often made the goose- 
herd, From Narwar to Gwalior there were no incidenU and 
from Gwalior to Agra the only danger was among the ravines 
at the passage of the ChamboL The whole joumej from 
Burat to Agra occupied obout ten weeks, 

A little later we find Finch buying mdigo near Biana • 
town lying south west of Agra, and in those days a well known 
market for the commodity Ifis notes on this jonmey are 
oUefiy of ogncultural interest but he mcntiona that batehpur 
Sikn still atandeth fair but all ruinate ' and that Bmna too 
was decavod save two sands and a long batar xntb a few 
straggling houses many fair ones being qade fallen and many 
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others not mliabited except by rogues orthieves ” Returning to 
Agra, be started for Lahore to collect debts due to the Company 
The march to Delhi up the right bank of the Jumna was without 
incident, but just north of the city the country was disturbed 
“ some report bemg given out of the Bung’s death, many 
rogues with false alarms were abroad , we met the Eaujdar 
[military governor] of Delhi, with some 2000 horse and foot 
m their pursmt . and the next day at breakfast we were 
like to be surprised by thieves ” At the entrance to Pampat 
he saw “ the heads of some hundred thieves newly taken , 
their bodies set on stakes, a mile m length ” The way to 
Kamal was “thievish, where but for our peece-language ^ 
we had been assaulted ” , but from Karnal to Lahore there 
was no trouble, though at the lattei place he heard news of a 
rebeUion m Kabul 

Fmch’s expenence then was that you might travel long 
distances m India without senous danger, but that caution 
was always necessary Robbers were to be expected m hilly 
and wooded country, but they might be met with at any time 
m the open plams , a false rumour might set the countryside 
ablaze , and the road watchmen were by no means to be 
trusted without reserve Other travellers tell substantially 
the same story some were more fortunate than others, and 
their impressions vary accordmgly, but the general result of 
their experiences is summed up accurately m the precedmg 
sentence A few of these experiences may be quoted Var- 
thema and Nimiz assure us that Vijayanagar was safe m the 
prosperous period of the Empire, but it is possible that the 
weakenmg of the central authority may have resulted m some 
defcerioration m this respect Pitch (1683-91) mentions the 
abundance of thieves near Patna, while m Bengal he travelled 
to Hooghly through the jungle because the ordmary road was 
infested by thieves Withmgton (1613) attempted to march 
from AJimadabad to Lahari Bandar on the Indus, but found 
the population utterly lawless, and was at last taken prisoner 

1 Tlus expression does not mean conciliatory language “ Peece ” 
sigmfies a gun or musket, and I take it that Pmch’s party made their 
weapons speak. 
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by the guard he had bred for his protection. About the year 
1616 the English merchanta found the roada from Surat to 
I Ahmadabad and Broach exceedingly dangerous owmg to large 
gangs of robbers about the same tune. Steel and Growther 
reported that the road from Agra to Lahore was dangerous 
m the night for tbevee but m the day secure and m 1617 
the Goloonda country was entirely shut off from the north by 
and disturbanoea. Aa regards the general impressions 
of travellers we may compare the favourable view tAhffn by 
Terry (about 1616) whose camp was only attached on one 
occasion, with the report of Hawkins a few years eaihar that 
the oountrv is so full of tbevee and ontlaws that almost a 
man cannot stir out of doors thronghont all his [Jahangir s] 
dommions without great forces ^ Hawkins admits that 
conditions had dctenorated smce the death of Akbar but they 
had not been perfect m Akbar b time, for one of Jahangirs 
first orders on bs aocesaiOQ was mtended to improro the 
control of roadB where thefts and robbanes took place we 
may doubt whether ba ordea were effective, but their issue 
18 reasonably good evidence that matten were not entirely 
Batiafaotory 


V CtTaroKfl A3W Teawsit Does 


A few words must now be said regarding the charges borni' 
by merchants m return for the d^rce of secunty wbch thc> 
enjoyed The attitude of the central administrations towards 
foreign commerce was at tbs period usually favourob’e arid 

theprescribed scales of costomsduties were distmctlymodrute 

Abul Fail states that under Akbar the duties did not cxcctd 
21 per cent, and the charges of wbch wo road as actually pud 


1 h«tWj'V giT« » rtlH moco tmf^TwirmUa pfctotr Mfrtfng ft to t" 
“ wen knenm tli»t no eountry in tho wbdo werid U more' dinfew' to 
tniTet fa tt»a tlif*. by ns**so of rnmny thoataod tiood-tnfUox 
th»t for »o nraob a» ono of tbelr bw jdeeM of memry • 

tbo third r*rt of *po^»t«UB|CwfilCTrt*m»a»tlm3*t {Uturir^r^ 

Tt IM). SAlWnk. bowwrer eru Uhoaiiag ^,^1 

when be wrote thK ptobeUy ettpsenlrd tht tUam be bed fere’l 
fn the •errioo of the OffOpenj 
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do not appear to liave been materially lugber ^ At the sea- 
ports, however, as throughout the country, the personahty 
of the local officers counted for very much, the more so that 
the customs seem to have been commonly let on contract, or 
m Indian phrase were held 'puUita An individual officer 
might welcome merchants and give them all f acdities for trade • 
he might also refuse to admit their goods at all , and he might 
claim, apart from customs, a large share of the profits for him- 
self A good example of the position occupied by the customs 
officers IS furnished by the story of the attempt made by 
English merchants to open trade at the Indus port of Lahan 
Bandar, m the year 1613 The Portuguese were already 
estabhshed m trade at this port, and they objected very 
strongly to competition by merchants of any other nation , 
they threatened the Governor that they would abandon his 
port if he allowed the Enghsh to trade, and this put hun m a 
difficulty, because they paid large sums as duty, and “he 
having farmed the customs of that port from the King, unto 
whom he stood bound for the payment of certam sums of 
money yearly for the same, whether it came m or not, it 
behoved him carefuUy to be circumspect m ordermg these 
busmesses ” He offered therefore to admit the Enghsh trade 
if it could be guaranteed to be more remunerative than that 
conducted by the Portuguese, but the merchants were not m a 
position to promise this, and so they sailed southward without 
transactmg any busmess In the same year one of the 
Company’s merchants named Flores, writmg from the Coro- 
mandel coast, insisted on the nsks resulting from the person- 
ahty of the officers m authority A Governor might allow 
open trade, or he might claim it for hnnself, takmg over the 
goods to be sold for his own profit , and if he chose the latter 
course there was a risk of default, “ these Governors’ debts 
being good while they contmue then place otherwise doubt- 

^ Fmoh mys the charges at Surat were per cent on goods, 3 per cent 
on provisions, and 2 per cent on money {Purchas, L iv 423) The rates 
were increased during the seventeenth century, but not to an excessively 
high level in Th^venot’s tune they ranged from 4 to 5 per cent (Fhivenot, 
p 7) At Masuhpatam in 1616 the rates ranged from 3J to 6 per cent 
{Letters Rece%ved, iv 28) 
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M.’ Again, m a proteat drawn np m 161B by the merohanfas 
at Surat against the conduct of the local anfchontieB it was 
alleged that ' the Governor and Customer do lay aside the 
choicest and principal wares so brought [that is to the custom 
house] and send them to their houses without mftVmg pnce 
unto the merchant, and after long (if ever payment be made) 
it shall be very under rates, and less than they cost. Bn 
Thomas Roe too oomplamed that the Governor of Surat 
required better prceents than were at first offered before he 
would permit trade to be opened and the conclusion may 
fairly be drawn that the au^onsed scale of customs duties 
counted for little m the caloulataons of ordinary merchants, 
compared with the paymenta which would have to be made 
in one form or another m order to secure the favour of the 
officers on the spot 

This conclusion appUee to the pnnapal ports under Indian 
rule. "Where the Portuguese were in suthonty, the cost to 
merchants was probably if anything rather higher because 
the administration was exceedingly corrup t, and the control 
of important ports furnished some of the greatest pn«s of 
the service. On the other hand abuses were rare at some of 
Malabar seaports and partaoulady at Csbeut, which had 
reached preapenty bv the development of the transhipment 
trade between the Red Sea and the Straits of Malacca, and 
where the organisation of the custom house received high 
praise from European visitors such as Pyrard. 

In r^ard to inland transit dues the position of merchants 
whether Indian or foreign was much less fovouroble Tbfl 
tradition of the country wos m favour of this method of 
raising revenue and though transit dues were from tunc to 
tune remitted, the fact that identical dues were remitted by 
Bucceenvo mlera makes it difficult to attach much iraportenco 
to such concessions Akbor remitted transit dues on at least 
two occasions during hla reigo and the eWdence seems to 
justify Mr Vincent Smith s infcrcncn * that the benerolent 
intenbous of the outocrot were commonly defeated by distant 
goremon enjapDg practical independence dtmng their term 
» Albar tU Ortet jv 3T7 
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of office , ” but it IS also possible that such concessions were 
not intended to have more than temporary effect, and certainly 
no merchant would have been justified m relymg on their 
permanence At any rate it is clear that transit dues were 
charged towards the end of Akbar’s reign, though they may 
not have reached the Imperial Treasury , for one of Jahangir’s 
first orders after his accession was to forbid the levy of road 
and nver toUs, as well as “ other burdens which jagirdars 
[grantees] of every provmce and distnct had imposed for their 
own profit ” River tolls, indeed, are expressly stated m the 
Ain to have been retamed by Akbar, as well as fees for the 
use of ferries 

When we turn from official records to the evidence of 
travellers, we are met by the fact that transit dues were 
such an ordmary feature of the period as to be scarcely 
worth mentioning m narratives designed to show the pecu- 
harities of Indian life We can, however, infer their existence 
from mcidental allusions, such as the complamt of a Portu- 
guese priest that the Mogul’s practice of collectmg taxes on 
inland vessels was accompamed by peculation and extortion, 
or Monserrate’s remark that the low prices prevaihng m 
Akbar’s camp were due m part to the exemption from taxes 
of goods brought m for sale At a later period travellers like 
Mundy, Th4venot, and Tavermer, who took an mterest m 
such topics, show us a regular system of transit dues m 
force throughout large portions of the country, and Father 
Sebastian Mannque teUs how the passport granted to him 
as an ecclesiastic to travel from Lahore to the mouth of 
the Indus was used by a merchant of his party to evade 
many demands during the journey 

Transit and city dues were certainly heavy m Vijayanagar 
durmg the sixteenth century When a new city was founded, 
we are told that “ nothing comes through the gate that does 
not pay duty, even men and women as well as head-loads and 
merchandise ” , while no one could enter the capital without 
paymg whatever the tax-contractors chose to ask At the 
end of the century, too, the missionaries insist on the need for 
passports m this part of India m order to avoid infimte trouble 

E 
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regarding dues and taiea* As regards the Deccan I have 
found no mforznatioii about the sixteenth century, but in 
Thfivenot s tame the system whs eiceedmglj vexatious, 
on the road from Aurangabad to Golconda he counted sixteen 
ta xin g posts in twenty throe Zeagnas- Taking then India as a 
whole, a merchant of the period would naturallj calculate on 
having to pay fairly often in the oouise of a journey of any 
length though he might hope to escape occasionally if the 
local administration happened at the moment to bo in favour 
of free passage Apart, too from official charges, there were 
other burdens to be taken into aooormh We have seen alreadr 
that the road watchmen were resided as untrustworthy, and 
m places it Boems to have been the practice to compel merchants 
to pay heavilv for escorts over roads reputed to be dangerous 
In the Wilder parts of the country blackmail was paid to the 
local ohieftams and we may perhaps infeor its more general 
existence from Jahaugcr’s order directing that the ba]» of 
merohanta should not be opened on the roads without In* 
forming them and obtaining their leave In one way then 
or m another, the burdens on inland trade wore substantial 
quite apart from the actual cost of carnage but the data 
which are available do not enable us to form oven a vigne 
idea of their amount 


VI Efteot on Trade and Industry 

The conditions which have been described in the precedicg 
aectioiur and which sound so nearly intolerable at the piwnt 

day didnotinaU probabibty suffice tointerfcrovcrysenously 

with internal or foreign commerce as conducted at the end of 
the sixteenth centuiT Bribes, presents taxes, and CN-enthtfU 
in transit can all be brought mto account and in the long ran 
thtte charges had to bo borne by the coastuner The Fnghra 
ifactoa at Surat reported to the Company thnt Indian 
* merebants ' In r^rd of danger by travel deal not w 

any commodity without apparency of great profit and twt 
TtmotV really sums up the position poods would not 
earned unless the fransaetion would leave a i>rofil »it«‘ 
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meeting all expenses, and if the expenses were high the selling 
price must be high enough to cover them Then as now, the 
success of a merchant depended on his abihty to forecast costs 
and prices, and these items of cost could be forecasted with 
some approach to accuracy There was, however, another 
risk which wealthy merchants had to take mto account Sir 
Thomas Roe remarks that the Mogul was the heir of all his 
subjects, and though this statement is too wide, the Emperor 
certainly claimed the goods left by the wealthier merchants I 
as well as by his nobles and officers The successful man was 
therefore under the necessity of conceahng his wealth if he 
wished to transmit it to his family, and m some parts of India 
at least the risk was not limited to the case of death one 
observer remarks that merchants known to be wealthy were 
hable to be used as “ fill’d sponges,” or m modem slang, to be 
“ squeezed,” and I know of nothmg to make this suggestion 
appear improbable It was good to be rich, but it might be 
bad to let your wealth be known “ let the profit be ever so 
great, the man by whom it has been made must still wear the 
garb of mdigence ” 

It IS obvious that these conditions would have been very 
unfavourable to the establishment of mdustry on a capitahst 
basis a wealthy man would have been exceedmgly unwise 
to mvest largely m fixed capital when the administration 
might at any tune collapse, or when a change of local officers 
might expose him to a campaign of rumous extortion This 
question, however, has no practical mterest, for the day of 
capitahst enterpnse had not dawned The mdustrial produc- 
tion of India at this penod was large and valuable, but so far 
as I can gather it was entirely m the hands of the artisans, 
presumably financed by merchants and nnddlemen, but mdi- 
viduaUy of too httle importance to attract the hostihty or 
cupidity of the higher officials The city artisan had doubt- 
less to secure the favour of the subordmates and spies de- 
tailed by the Kotwal for the supervision of the locahty m 
which he hved, and outside the cities there were other mmor 
officials to be propitiated, but it is reasonable to assume 
that these matters were adjusted on a customary basis, and 
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that the poabon woa not felt to bo parbonlarij jilBonit. 
The peaaant onltivatora than as now by fai the most im 
portant sootion of the population, were mnoh more directly 
concerned with the qnahtv of the administration, bnt it u 
mow convenient to poatpono the discuBsion of their poaitioii 
mitfl WB come to examine the agncnJtnral and land rerenne 
system m detail. 

VH Weights MEAStJEES Aim Ou^lRE^aT 

Before leaving the »ub]oot of .adnumstrotive conditions it 
will be well to aay something of the syst em h of weights 
measures, and entrenoy which were already m part at least, 
r^olated by the vanona Indian govetnments, and some 
knowledge of which is essential to a proper understanding 
of the oontemporaiy anthorrtiee The matter is, however 
one of detail and this seebon can be passed over h^tly by 
readers who do not mtend to rtody those oothonties for 
themselves In the sixt eenth ce ntoiy as m tho twentiefb 
the leading characten^o o{ tLe Indian rjrErtema of weights 
and measures is diversity then as now we find old local 
standards existing side by side with those which had been 
officially prescribed, and wo find further that as a mlo scaloo 
ore more uniform than units themaund for instance, nsue fly 
contanung forty ears but the weight of the maund And 
consequently of the ser varying from place to place TBo 
diversity is more noticeable at the seaports where units 
mtroduced by foreign merchants hod become estabhshcfl Fide 
by side with the local systems but fn all the confempdrary 
anthonties whore quontibcs arc stated it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the mut to which reference is made. Apparently meet 
Indian administrations were content with thfs position and / 
have not found any record of attempts to secure uniforttutv 
of weights and measures either in ^^JayanQga^ or in the 
kingdoms of the Dcfccan Akhar however took a more 
modem view and prescribed the pnncapal units of nnpht 
length and surface measure there is n® doubt (haf hi"’ Qoit* 
were employed in the neighbourhood of His capital but a’ 
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we shall see, they had not become estabhshed m the seaports 
up to the time of his death, and it appears to be probable 
that, as has happened occasionally m later times, the iSnal 
result of his action was to mcrease the previous complexity 
by the mtroduction of yet another series of competing units 
Before the change mtroduced by Akbar the commonest 
maund of Northern India appears to have weighed about 28 
or 29 lb avoirdupois Akbar fixed the weight of the ser at 30 
dams, the dam bemg the prmcipal copper com the maund of 
40 sers thus weighed 388,275 grams, or practically 66|- lb avoir- 
dupois, and for ordmary rough comparisons it may be thought 
of as 66 lb , or ]ust half a hundredweight, so that 40 of Akbar’s 
maunds would make a ton as against 27 of the maunds now 
m ordmary use It is safe to assume that this maund is used 
m the Am-i Aldtari^ which is an official record, and there is 
evidence to show that it was employed m mercantile trans- 
ns m the neighbourhood of the Imperial capital, but it 
'vnpear to have spread to distant parts of the Empire 
I the other Cambay ports there were two maunds 
use, the smaller bemg 27 lb and the larger about 
ne latter is based on a ser weighmg 18 dams, and this 
^ was known to some of the earhest Enghsh merchants 
admg of the west coast, therefore, the smaller locaf 
md should be thought of as a quarter of a hundredweight, 
^d the larger as two-sevenths of that unit 
The maund appears to have been known at least as far 
south as Groa, where it varied between 20 and 30 lb , but the 
umt of weight most commonly mentioned m Southern India 
IS the candy, which also varied greatly, but may be taken as 
somewhere about 500 lb The bahar, which is also frequently 
referred to, was a foreign unit, mtroduced by the Arab 
merchants throughout the Indian seas its weight varied with 
the mercantile customs govemmg the sale of different com- 
modities, but it usually mdicates somethmg less than a candy. 
Contemporary European writers refer also to the qumtal 
(or kmtal), which represented about 130 lb , and may be 
thought of as somewhat larger than a hundredweight Lastly, 
it must be remembered that m the authorities the pound 
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itaelf does not always mean exactly the same filimg Enghah 
writers of the penod mean the pound avoudnpou which u 
stm m use, but in tranalatioDfl from the Erench the word 
denotes the hvre a unit whioh vaned from tune to fame but 
at this penod waa nearly oqorralenfc to half a modem kilogram 
or say 1 1 lb DLaercncea such as thu may be important m 
the interpretation of parfacular statements bnt for a general 
study of the economic cmmmsfancea of the tune rt w probably 
sufScaent to bear in mmd that tiie pound means what it means 
now that the maund means 66 fl) at or near the Mogul capital, 
and about So Ib elsewhere while candy and bahar mean much 
larger quantities, appro ximafang to one^fifth or ono-quarter 
of a ton. 

The unit of length m Northern India was the gai the word 
is frequently translated ‘ yard, and the rant may be thought 
of in this sense but there is a substantial difference 
history of the gas is grven in the A\n \ Aitbon but hero it is 
sufficient to say that Akbar eventually mtroduced a com 
promise unit which he named the IZoA*^ and which measured 
SOf mohee That this umt was m fact used m Nortbem 
India may be inferred from Prmsep b Btatemcnt made m 1831 
/that in a great degree it etui mamtains its position as the 
standard of the Upper Provinoee it was not however used 
in the commercinl centres of the woat coast where tranaoefaoM 
were effected m terms of the covad The covad vnned m 
length with the olasa of merchandise for cotton cloth it was 
about 26 inches, while for woollens it was larger about 35 
inches ot ayard within an inch uni/orrDitywa5,howe^'er 
not to bo expected and the merchant who gives this desenp 
faon of the covad at Surat expresses a doubt whether the covnd 
ot Broach ha* the some value In regard then to mrasufr* 
as to weights it was a merchants business to find out th** 
value of the rant m each market where he proposed to 
The unit of snrfoce measure is important only for the inter 
pretafaon of contemporary statistics of area and Its con^dera 
faon need not detain ns v/* 

Akbar s admimstrotion led the won in currenev m in wrlgbtj 
and measures and the detailed de*cnption of the ImpensI 
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mints winch is given m the Avn-i AB^an makes it possible 
to form an accurate idea of the system established m the Mogul 
Empire The corns m regular use were silver and copper ^ 
Gold corns were also struck, but most of the twenty-six 
denominations may be described as “ fancy,” and the three 
which were struck regularly were rarely found m circulation, 
bemg too large for retail transactions, and bemg sought mamly 
m order to be hoarded The chief silver com was the rupee of 
172|- grams, which m weight (but not in purchasing power) was 
practically identical with the com now known by that name 
the chief copper com was the dam, and m each case there were 
subsidiary corns, the smallest silver piece bemg rupee, and 
the smallest copper dam The copper corns were not as 
now tokens, but, like the silver, circulated at the value of the 
metal they contamed, and consequently there were two 
independent standards (or three if we mclude gold), the rates 
of exchange between which might vary from tune to tune or 
from place to place In the of&cial accounts forty copper 
dams were taken as eqmvalent to one rupee, and the fluctua- 
tions m the rate were not at this tune senous, at least m Upper 
India, but there was apparently somethmg m the nature of a 
constant difference between the rate at the headquarters of 
the Empire and that rulmg on the west coast. This differ- 
ence arose from the position m regard to the supply of the two 
metals the silver used for comage was imported by sea, and 
had to bear the cost of carnage up-country, while the copper 
was obtamed from the nunes of Rajputana, and mcreased m\ 
value as it was earned southwards , consequently at any given 
tune a rupee would exchange for more dams at Delhi or Agra 
than at Surat or Cambay The difference was not, however, 
very great, and the general reader can safely take forty dams 
as the equivalent of a rupee, especially as Gujarat, then the 
chief centre of oversea trade, had not at this period adopted 
the rupee, but transacted busmess m the mahmudi, a silver 
com of rather less than half its value Stated m terms of 
contemporary Enghsh currency, the rupee ^was worth about 
2s 3d , and the mahmudi about lid , subject m each case to 
fairly large fluctuations 
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Even the amalleet copper com (the damn or | dam or 
rnpeo) did not suffice either for the detailed items of the 
Dnpcnal aooounta or for the small transflctannn of everyday 
life For the former purpoee, the dam was subdivided on 
paper mto twenty five ptals, bo that the accoxmts could be 
kept to the one-thousandth part of a rupee for the latter 
oowiaets were used as is still the case, their value m terms of 
silver or copper depending on the distance from the coast. 
On the other hand there is no trace of larger aggregates of 
money corresponding to the modem currency notes merchants 
who had to remit large sums could usually do so by bills of 
eiohange while as an alternative they could cany pearls or 
preoioua stones for sale at their destmation. The need for 
large aggregates was also reduced by the hi gh purchasing 
power of the rupee It is not possible to speak with absoltite 
precision on this pomt but an eiaminafaon of the statxstics 
of pnoee given m the Am t AMan mdicates that towards 
the end of the sixteenth cantury a rupee would purchase m 
the vionuty of the capital at least seven tames as much gram 
as could be bought m Upper India m the years 1010-12, at 
least eleven tunes as much oilseeds and probably five tunes 
as much cloth, while on the other hand metals were little 
cheaper thau now and imported goods were actually dearer 
On this basis it may be said that to the very poorest classes o 
rupee of the year 1600 was worth as much as seven rupees 
of 1912 to the classes just above the line of extreme poverty 
it was worth about six rupees, and to the middle dosses about 
five rupees or possibly more For general purposes therefore 
it 18 reasonable (at least, until these condosions shall bo upset 
by the discovery of new data) to think of one of Akbar » 
rupees as equivalent in purchasmg power to six rupees in thf 
penod before the war or in other words to recognise that a 
monthly income of five rupees would pronde the same 
quantity of necessaries as could bo purchased from an income 
of thirty rupees m 1912 

The currency qf Southern India at this period UnliU that 
of the ilogul Empire was based essentially upon gold which 
was also the chief circulating medium The standard com 
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was known variously as varaku or as kun, but in European 
writings it IS usually spoken of as pagoda^ and its average 
value may be taken as about equal to 3^ of Akbar’s rupees 
There was also a smaller gold com known as fanam, and sub- 
sidiary corns of silver and copper were m circulation, hut their 
names and values are unimportant for our present purpose 
In addition to this indigenous coinage, the commerce of the 
coast was concerned largely with coins of foreign origin In 
the Sixteenth century, as throughout history, India may be 
said to ha^ traded largely for cash, that is to say, the precious 
metals, corned or uncomed, were among the prmcipal imports, 
and any one who wished to take part m external commerce 
required to know somethmg of the currencies of various 
countnes, and to be famihar with at least the larm, the sequm, 
the ducat, and the Spamsh real-of-eight, as well as with the 
somewhat comphcated system mamtamed by the Portuguese 
at Groa 

The larm was Persian money, and reached India m large 
quantities through the trade with that country It was not 
a com m the ordmary sense of the word, but a bent rod or 
bar of silver stamped at the end, and was worth rather less 
than haK of one of Akbar’s rupees The sequm (or ohickeen) 
was a Venetian gold com, worth about four of Akbar’s rupees, 
and travelled to India by way of the Bed Sea or the Persian 
Gulf, m connection with the overland trade to Europe. 
Itahan ducats came by the same route , tht gold ducat was ^ 
worth nearly as much as the sequm, while the silver ducat 
was of about half that value, or say twc of Akbar’s rupees 
Spanish reals-of-eight,^ on the other hand, reached India 
chiefly by sea their value was about the same as that of the 
silver ducat 

The Goanese currency is a very mtncate subject, mainly 
because successive Governors mampulated the comage to 
meet financial exigencies, but while fluctuations m value were 

^ The name real (or nal) of eight, which la used by contemporaiy wntera, 
18 apt to miBlead. The corns would be more properly desonbed as pieces 
of eight reals , the Spanish real was worth slightly more than sixpence in 
English money, so that a piece of eight reals was eqmvalent to about four 
shillings and sixpence, or practically two rupees 
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frequent, the general trend wae steadflj towards depreoataon. 
The syBtem was based on a unit known as the real, whicsh was 
much s m a l ler than the Spanish unit bearing the same name 
being, infact onlj" a small fraction of a penny but the standard 
com was the pardao which was at first identical with the 
pagoda. By about the year 1600 however the real, and with 
it the gold pardao had depreciated, so that the pagoda was 
then worth 570 instead af 360 raia ^ and thus the gold pardao 
was at this tune eqmvalent to about of Akbar s rupees, 
while another pardao not made of gold and having a slightly 
lower value, had also come into existence In practice a 
pardao of this period may be thought of as two rupees, but 
whan a goU pardao la specified, it may be taken as 2^ rupee*. 

I have not found sufficient data to furnish even a rough 
measure of the purchasmg power of these ooins in Southern 
I India Vanoua travellers note that prices were low in Surat 
and the neighbourhood but rt murt be remembered that 
Europe was at this time expenencmg the effects of the 
contmued mffux of silver from Amenca pnees that is 
to say were namg m Europe and it is exceedingly di£B 
cult to make out the particular standards m the mmds 
of mdividnal travellerB Some figures given by the first 
EngliaTi merohantB suggest that prices were much higher 
at Surat tbaii m Northern India but it would be unsafe 
to base conolusious on these isolated transactions especiaUy 
as the merohantt were strangere and it is not improbable that 
they were cheated. Further as will appear m a subsequent 
oka^ier inade- nt tbc seaports was marked by vc^ sudden 
finctufltionB, BO that it would be dangerous to use figures which 
may represent purchases made m exceptional arcunistancfs 
it IS probable that pnocs wore higher on the coast than up tho 
country but until further materials become available the 
difference cannot bo stated quantitatively 

It will be noticed that I have not attempted to gii o prewe 
equivalenta for the various coins circulating in India The 


* JW#ijU»idoimlfanoofU«rorta>ro«*>»ordrrtt 
of tlw ditmith cCTJtnry tlie rortoffot-ie n»l 0^ or 

ofapenaj bol tlte jr*r ICOO iU tJb« bid UDfO O-lftL 
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omission is deliberate, for under the methods of transacting 
busmess which prevailed coins did not pass current as a 
matter of course , weighing and assaying were necessary 
elements of ordmary transactions, and the value of a particular 
com or parcel of corns must often have been a matter of 
negotiation Foreign corns were received at the value of the 
metal they contained, and consequently new corns were worth 
more than those which had suffered by wear Indian corns of 
former rulers were received on the same terms, and even cur- 
rent issues were hable to discount if for any reason the amount 
of metal fell below the accepted standard Some idea of the 
position can be formed from the long account of Akbar’s efforts 
to improve it contamed m the Ain-t Akban (The rules for 
valumg current corns were modified on several occasions, and 
as IS so frequently the case, it is not possible to accept Abul 
Fazl’s courtly assurance that the latest regulations were um- 
versaUy approved , we can take them as proof of the existence 
of malpractices, but we cannot be certain that they operated 
to ensure honesty throughout the Empire They mdicate 
that officers of the mmt were suspected of issumg hght corns, 
that the official treasurers reduced the weight of corns re- 
ceived by them, and that dealers followed the same practice, 
and also used false weights ; they show further that treasurers 
occasionally insisted on the State dues bemg paid m corns 
of particular denommations, presumably those of which they 
and their friends possessed a temporary local monopoly, 
and that the rules regulatmg the permissible deficiency m 
weight were occasionally ignored It is not surprismg there- 
fore to find that the busmess of dealing m money was 
highly developed throughout India, and that travellers 
notice the presence of expert dealers m all centres of trade 
(^In order then to realise the conditions m which busmess 
fvas carried on, it is well to bear m mmd that corns were not 
^t this penod regarded as fixed standards of value, but rather 
as a form of merchandise, of which the eqmvalent m other 
commodities depended upon the weight and the quantity 
of the coins tendered A merchant who offered payment m 
money was in fact entermg on a particular kmd of barter , 
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he knew Hiat the othet party to the bargain would usually 
accept the money but he knew also that rt would be accepted 
as 80 much metah and that the amount of metal would have 
to be determined before the transactaon was completed, To 
readers fa milia r with modem conditions this method of domg 
buainees appears to bo exceedingly cumbrous and incon* 
vement, but it would probably be a mistake to suppose that 
the merchantB of the eoxtoenth century looked at it m the same 
light I cannot recall any complaints regarding it m the 
narratives of Europeans while to Tndiapa the arrangenient 
would be familiar and must I think, have been regarded as a 
natural incident of their buainees. The vanous corns which 
they handled had in their eyea approiunate relations based 
on the quantity of gold or of silver which thiy might be 
expected to contam but the procase value of the coma passing 
in a partacuJar transaction would have to be ascertained 
It IS tbesa approximate relations which I have endeavoured 
to indicate The student who wishes to obtoin a general view 
of the economic condition of India at this penod will probably 
find it simplest to think m terms of Albars rupee. So far 
as Upper India is concerned ho need then remember merely 
that the rupee was worth about for^ copper dams, and that 
the ordinary gold mohur was worth about ten rupees but that 
the purchasuig power of these coins was about six times os 
great as m the present oentoiy Travelling southwards he 
will meet the silver mahmudi (about 2| to the rupee) and the 
gold varahu or pagoda worth ahoab 3^ rupees 01 lorcign 
allvor corns, it is sufficient to remember that a larm was aboab 
tho same as a roahmudi whilo Italian ducata and Spanish) 
reuI»*of-oight were worth about two rupees In each caw) 
Among gold coma the sequin and the ducat were each equivulu 
lent to about four mpoes and lastly tho Goanese pardao 
worth about 2^ rupees if of gold, but otherwise about twA 
rupees Of tho purchasing power of these coins in the Soutl 
of India oU that can at present be said is that the nominal 
value should not be increased to the same extent as that of 
the northern rupee the proportion by which it eboulil I>e 
raised must temam doubtful until further data come to light 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER H 

Section 1 — ^Por the Vijayanagar administration, see Sewell, 373 and 
passim For the Decoan, see Barbosa, 289, and TMvenot, 279, 301-307 
Akbar’s system must he studied m the Atn some of the difficulties m that 
work are discussed m a paper by Mr Yusuf Ah and myself m Journal BAS, 
January 1918, and I follow the oonolusions there given References on 
tlie organisation of the Mogul Army will be given m the nest chapter 

Section 2 — ^For bnbery, see in particular Sewell, 380 , Letters Received, 
IV 9 , Roe, 263 Manrtque (Issi ) tells how when he had been arrested 
by the Kotwal of Multan, a way of release was found “ through some 
moUrfymg gratifications ” For the value of influence, see Roe, 416, 436, 
and Letters Received, vi 117 For the risk of appealmg to the Emperor, 
see Fmch m Purchas, L iv 439 The account of an instance of communal 
pressure is from Letters Received, iv 320, while details as to execution are 
mentioned m Letters Received, l 26 , vi 117, and m De Last, 124 

Section 3 — ^Akbar’s regulations for the Kotwal are m Book IH of the 
Ain (translation, u 41) The reference to the Kotwal of Goloonda is in 
Thevenot, 290 pohce administration m Vijayanagar is referred to m Major, 
30, and Sewell, 381 The account of the actual workmg of the system is m 
TMvenot, 69, 60 the quotation regardmg punishments wiU he found m 
Tuzuk (translation, i. 432) Regardmg the danger of lawlessness, see m 
particular Roe, 295 Salbank’s account of Agra is m Letters Received, 
vn 198 

Section 4 — The only chreot mention I have found of pohce administra- 
tion m the country is the statement m the Ain (translation, ii. 47), that 
should there be no Kotwal, the Revenue Officer (Amalguzar) should perform 
his duties 

The inland portion of Fmch’s travels begins on I iv 424 of Purchas 
The other authorities quoted are Varihema, 130 , Sewell, 381 (for Nuniz) , 
Purchas, IL x. 1736, 1736 (for Fitch) , L iv 484 (for Withm^n) , I iv 
620 (for Steel and Crowther) , Letters Received, u 264, and passim (for the 
roads from Surat) , v 323 (for Golconda) , Terry, 160, 171 , Hawhins, 434 , 
and Tuzuk, r. 7 

Section 6 — ^Akbar’s orders regardmg customs and nver dues are m the 
Ain (translation, i. 281) The experience of the Enghsh merchants on the 
Indus is told at length m Purchas, I iv 497 , Flores’ advice is m Letters 
Received, iv 78, while Roe's complamt is on p 68 of his Journal I have 
not found a clear statement of the official charges levied by the Portuguese, 
but m practice they were matters of negotiation as Pyrard says (transla- 
tion, n, 240), the Governors let everythmg pass for money Pyrard’s 
account of the Calicut custom-house is i. 238 

Jahangir’s orders as to transit dues are in Tuzuk (translation, n 7) 
For dues and extortion on inland vessels, see Hay, 730 , for exemptions, see 
Monserrate, 681 , for transit dues at a later penod, see Mundy, ii. 39, and 
passim , Thevenot, 16 , Tavernier, 81, 306, and Manrique, Ixxl For duties 
in Vijayanagar, see Sewell, 364, 366, and Hay, 738 , for the Deccan, see 
TMvenot, 279 Charges for escorts are mentioned m various places, eg 
Letters Received, iv 78 
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Sioncn 6. — ^Tlw qaotAtian ngardh^ tha need for Urge pro&ta k from 
LttUn Btctivedr ▼ llA. Tha UcgDl role of labedUnce k dkconed %k 
fomo kngth Btrnxtr (p. 116). Tatmier (ti. IS aod pa«nm) ioikts on 
tba InceaiiTe to ho«nlfng fornlidMd by tha roK tuA Monrt^t 
a -vivid pdctuie of ita acioAl working. Tbe ej p te—l oiB qaotad ta the text 
regarding it «io from Terry 391 and Btrnitr 229 


SEonoJi 7 — For Akbax’a roaond. aee Thtmat^ dtmddu, 430 ; PareAor, 
L ifi. 818} LtOert Bteeivtd, IH. 1 M D* Lady 137 Hie Snnt maonda 
art mentkned frcqneoUj in LtUtn Bte^ttdy e.^ L 30 ( tliQae of Ooa are 
ahovn in tbe table prefixed to OanUk ia Orta. For tbe candy and tbe 
bahar aee Hohton-Jdbtm tmder tboae wordi ( for tbe quintal, aee {eg ) 
LtUert Rtettvad, L 80. For refereooea to tbe Urra, aee TnenUcr 290 and 
poMiw } 1 take ita valne from tbe Orxenda Enej/dopidtt (Art. Lim). 

For tbe gaa, aee dim, tranalatlon, U. 68 fi. and Vttful Tabiu, 87 2. For 
tbe corad, aee hdXat Stcticed, L 34, U. 230. 

AkbaFa coinage la dealt vltb at length in tbe firat Book of tbe Aia 
(tranalatlon, 1. 16 2.). Hm rarl^ of gold oolna ia lefeoed to by vaiknta 
arriteta, eg Ttrrg 112, 115, and Tawnitr it 14 2. j TaTttnfar Uloitratea 
tbe dlfiernioe In ratio of lOrer to oopper For tbe mabmndl, aee Ldltrt 
ifeenred, L M, and poanai. Hu ay at e m of bOls of exchange la dealt with 
fnllj In Tooeniier 0. 24, and tefaer^ to Inddentally In moat of tbe Fnglbb 
aeocranta, ay LttUn £<eeired, 0. 228, 260} fib 28L Tbe pnjohaahig 
power of tbe nipee la dkesaeod In a paper by tbe pceaent writer In tbe 
JamjiX of tJU B^JB^ for October 1018 pp. 876 2. 

For t^ money comnt b Sootbem India, aee i7o6/oWo6«en, under 
Pagoda, Fanam, Pardao, Laeb, and other notiece refe r red to tbetelm 
For the Qoanece ettrrenoy aee alao T^ilarey ob. ir and Ur. Lt mg wortb 
Bamea note* to BotSom (trasalatioa, L 191). Befcirneea to low prkea on 
and nrar tbe ooaat wQl be fonnd In Terry 176 and IkJla Yallt, 4± For 
prices paid by the EnglUh at Sorat in 1611 aee LtOtit Bccefr^ L 14L 
Foe m^pnetieea in coonectlon with tbe coinago, aee b poiticnlar Ala, 
translati^ i. S3 2. 
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THE CONSUMING CLASSES 

I The Court and the Imperial Service 

From the working of the administration we pass to consider 
the economic position of the men by whom it was conducted, 
the first class of those into which the population of India has 
been divided for the purpose of this study The inclusion 
m a single class of courtiers and ofi&cials may excite surprise, 
but m India at this period no vahd distmction can be drawn 
Men came to Court m search of a career, or at the least a 
hvelihood , if the search was unsuccessful, they withdrew, 
while success meant the attainment of military rank, admmis- 
trative functions, and remuneration, sometimes m the form 
of a cash salary, and sometimes by the grant of the whole 
or a portion of the revenue yielded by a particular area 
There was no mdependent aristocracy, for mdependence was 
synonymous with rebelhon, and a noble was either a servant 
or an enemy of the ruhng power The present section will 
deal with the position of those high ofBcials who had a recog- 
nised standmg at Court, leavmg for subsequent consideration 
the minor functionaries, both civil and mihtary, who may be 
regarded as officials pure and simple 

In regard to these high officials, something very like xmi- 
formity appears to have prevailed throughout India De- 
scriptions of Vijayanagar m the first half of the sixteenth 
century show us the Emperor surrounded by a body of nobles, 
who occupied the prmcipal posts m the administration, 
governed portions of the Empire, retamed a large part of the 

03 
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revenue of tlieir charges and were liable to maintain a nuhtaiy 
force of a prescribed aire and composition acconnts of the 
Deccan kmgdomfl m the sirteenth and seventeenth centnnes 
give glimpses of pracUcallj the same arrangements vhfle we 
have full details of the corresponding organisation mamtamcd 
by Akbar We are justified therefore m regarding this as 
the typical Indian system of the period, and it will be sufficient 
for the present purpose if we stndy it m detail for the Mogul 
Empire, regarding which oar information is almost complete 
A few lUnstrataons may however be given of the poations 
held by the nobles in Vijayanagar, os described by Nunu 
about the year 1536 The Emperor b Chief Minister then 
governed the Coromandel ooast, Negapatam, Tanjoro, and 
other distncta from which, after paymg the ehaie claimed 
by the treasury he was supposed to draw annually 733 000 
gold pardaoa or say 20 lakhs of rupees ^ out of this 
stun he had to maintam a force of SO 000 mfantry and 
3000 cavalry but the ohromcler mentions that ho econo- 
mised in thin direction. Similaily the Keeper of ths 
Jewels, who had charge of an extensive area m the 
Deccan, retomed nominally 200 000 gold pardaos, and was 
responmble for 12 COO men while a former hhniater who held 
tho country about Udaigm had 600 000 gold pardaos and a 
force of 26 600 The significance of these figures depends on 
the cost of mnmtaining the troops precise data on this point 
are not available but a rough estimate suggests that on paper 
tho surplus left to tho nobles was not very great, perhaps two 
or three lakhs of rupees annually for tho Minister, and lesser 
sums for the other nobles all probabihty, however their 
real mcome depended largely on two sources what they could 
save on their troops and what they could collect in addition 
to tho nominal revenue of their districts there is good 
ondcncc that both these sources were important and it 
reasonable to conclude that able and unscrupulous men were 
about ns well off in Sontbem India m Akbar s nobles were in 

* At tbh time th* pinl*o EjuI do! drpTfcUtfd to *t 

the of tiw renlory tn 1610 It twi »orth »U«t 3| njpr« i I 
do not ki»o» the pr«f« e<iolT»Vnt la 163.*, bat ft roaoot brm 
thu thrro rape^ 
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the North It is true that these accounts relate to the period 
before the battle of Tahkot, but the permanent effect of that 
disaster on the mcome of the nobles was probably no <5 great, ^ 
and the mcidental pictures furnished by the Jesmt mission- 
aries of the life at the end of the century leave an impression 
of wealth and profusion similar to what we shall find m those 
parts of India where the evidence is more detailed 

"When we turn to Northern India, we are struck by the 
nmiuteness.,Qf^^^e organisation mamtamed by Akbar All 
the great men of the Empire were graded m what may fairly 
be regarded as an Impenal Service, the conditions of which 
were laid down by the Emperor m great detail, but the Service 
differed in essentials from the types familiar m India at 
the present day, and for that reason its structure is at 
first sight a httle difficult to understand A person ad- 
mitted to this Service was appomted to a rank {mansab) 
as commander of a certam number of cavalry he had 
thereupon to enrol and produce the men and horses corre- 
spondmg to his command, and on produemg them he became 
entitled to draw the salary of his rank The force for which 
he was thus made responsible was usually less m number 
than his title mdicated , a commander of 1000 for instance 
was not required to mamtam a body of 1000 cavalry out of 
his official salary, but some lesser number, which seems to 
have been gradually reduced as tune went on In the middle 
of Akbar’s reign the highest ordmary rank was commander 
of 6000, but the Impenal prmces might hold higher positions, 
and when the Ain-i ATban was compiled Prmce Sahm, after- 
wards Jahangir, stood at the head of the hst as commander 
of 10,000 , the limit of 6000 was relaxed towards the close of 
Akbar’s reign, and under his successors subjects could nse to 
considerably higher positions From the lowest rank, that 
of commander of 10, up to the rank of 400, a commander was 
known as mansahddr, from 600 to 2600 as Amir,^ and from 

1 It IS quite possible that some of the nobles were benefited financially by 
the defeat of the Emperor , their gross mcome was not affected, and they 
may have been able to withhold part of the revenue which they formerly paid. 

* Foreign visitors speak of the high officers collectively as Omrah, or 
some other variant of Umara, the Arabic plural of Amir 
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3000 upTTbida as Azam or XJmda Apart from the 

force appropriate to iua penjonal rant, an officer might be 
permitted to maintain an addationnl force known as sutrffr 
Thifl was a privilege the pay of the additional force was 
drawn from the treasury the commander was allowed to 
retam 6 per cent of the pay bill and probably had vanons 
other perqniflites while his own salary varied to some extent 
with the strength of his addiUonal force 

I have spoken of the salanes of the various ranks as if 
they were fixed sninfl and m fact they are so stated by Abul 
Fail, but it 18 difficult to ascertain even approximately tho 
amount which can be regarded as the net income oi officers 
holding any particular rank. foQowmg fable shows the 
sanctioned monthly salanea of a few grades the figures are 
in the rupees of Akbat's tnno and as eiplamed m the last 
chapter must bo multiplied by five or six m order to obtain 
the e<inivalent purchasing power m Northern India at the 
standard of the present day 
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•0 000 
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600 
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60 

550 

•40 

£30 
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10 

100 
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In order to get an idea of the Jncomo ropresonted by thw 
Bslancs we bavc firstly to deduct the cost of maintaining tho 
force appropriate to on officer e personal rank I hs' e shown 
this coat in tho lost column of the table calculated on (he 

' The ** fU« ** deneoded oo the mrSr nuih t • eemnuedfr d f r 
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monthly expenditure aIlo\\ cd for similar forces on the Imperial 
establishment, but we may be confident that these figures 
are maxima, and that a competent officer could maintain, or 
appear to maintain, his force for a substantially smaller sum. 
Early in Akbar’s reign there were very groat irregularities m 
this matter ■ Badaoni gives a pungent accoimt of the mal- 
practices in vogue, and his statements arc m substance con- 
firmed by the more discreet phrases used by Abul Fazl. 
jVlvbar introduced various regulations to secure that the 
prescribed forces should be in fact mamtamed, but it would 
probably be a mistake to assume that his success was com- 
plete, and we may take it that the actual cost was less than 
that shown in the table vSccondly, we have to consider the 
manner in winch these salaries were paid The traditional 
practice of the country was to pay by way of jagir, that is 
to say, an officer was granted the revenue of a village or group 
of villages, or of a pargana, or some larger area, calculated 
to yield him the sanctioned salary Like other financial 
reformers, Akbar dishked this system, and endeavoured to 
introduce cash payments m its place , I doubt whether he 
was ever entirely successful, and m any case the jaglr system 
qmckly regained its lost ground under Jahangir Cash pay- 
ments were unpopular with the Service largely because of 
the delays of the treasury , an officer felt greater certamty 
when m possession of ajdgii , and he could often hope to obtam 
one which was really worth, or which could be made to 
yield, more than the official records showed There was m 
fact no small amount of fraud m connection with these 
allotments, and from a financial pomt of view, Akbar was 
undoubtedly right m objectmg to the whole system ^ So 
far, however, as the officers of his period were concerned, we 
may fairly say that they could expect to receive at least the 

1 Hawkms, who represented the East India Company at Court about 
1811, and who was made a commander of 400 by Jahangir, wntes very 
bitterly on this subject The Vazir, he says, oontmually put him ofi with 
grants m “places where outlaws reigned,” and when, at the Emperor’s 
express order, he was given a jagtr at Lahore, he was soon depnved of it 
on some pretext An Indian commander would probably have managed 
the busmess more suooessfully (The Hawlans' Voyages, p 411 , see also 
his account of the system m Purchas, L in. 221 ) 
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the accession of Atbar the temaming 30 per cent of the ap- 
pointments were held by Indians ra^er more than Tialf by 
Moslems and rather less than half by Hindus, ALbar hn< often 
been praised for the enlightened pohey which ofiered such 
scope for advancement to his Hindu subjects, and the praise 
IS deserved, provided that proper stress is hud on the element 
of policy In the course of about forty years he appomfed m 
all twenty-one Hindus to rants above BOO but of these 
seventeen were Rajputs, that is to say, the great majority of 
the apporntments were made in order to consolidate his hold 
over the chiefs who submitted to his rule Of the remammg 
four appomtmenta, one was held by Raja Birbol the Court 
wit, the second by Baja Todar Mai, the great revenue adminis 
trator the third bv his eon and the fourth by another khattn 
whose ongm is not recorded, but wbo may be assumed to have 
been brought in by Todar MaL In the lower ranla there 
were thirty-seven Hindus of whom thirty were Rajputs. 
While, the^ore, it is true that the Semco offered a career to 
Hindus It IS also true that m practice the career was bruited 
to Rajputs apart from a few very exceptional cases drawn 
from other castes The onUxe list contains only two brah 
mans for the whole Empire one was Birbal the other was 
Birbal s spendthrift son. The Imperial Service in fact con 
aiatcd m the higher ranks of foreigners, Moslems Rajputs 
Birbal and Todar MaL 

The primary duty assigned to the Service was simply to 
obey the Emperors orders though otEcers in the junior 
ranks were commonly placed under the orders of a senior 
Two lists of officers were kept one of those in attendance 
the other of those holding appointments Officers on the 
first list hod nothing to do beyond appearing regularly at 
Court mamtoming their nulitorj force and being ready to 
carry out any order which the Froperor might give 
The appomtmenta held by those on the second li't were 
of very vnnoos lands thev might be emi'loyed on stncllr 
militarr duties they might hoM govrmon'hips or other 
posta m the provinces or they might be oltachetl to one 
of the deparlmenta of the Imperial Hou ehold In the Iracd 
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or tlie stables, or tbe frmtery as tbe case might be There 
■was very httle speciahsation of appomtments, and an officer 
might be transferred at a moment’s notice to an entirely 
novel form of employment Birbal, after many years at 
Court, met his death m command of troops on the Frontier, 
while Abul Fazl, the most eminent h'terary man of the tune, 
did excellent ser'vice when sent to conduct mili tary operations 
m the Deccan The whole Service was directly under 
Akbar’s orders, and he chose from it the officers whom he 
considered best suited for the work of the moment , the 
success of his administration on these hnes is the best e'vidence 
of his power of judgmg men 

A general \uew of the prospects of Akbar’s Imperial Service 
suggests a comparison -mth the Bar rather than State employ- 
ment at the present day There was nothmg approachmg 
to the orderly promotion which is now so fa mili ar , there 
were huge prizes to be won, but there were also many blanks 
m the lottery It must have been very difficult to make a 
start, and from a subordinate position attract the favourable 
notice of the Emperor, but the start once made promotion 
might be rapid, and success could be commanded by the 
exercise of the mdispensable quahties The biographical 
notices collected by Blochmann, to which reference has 
already been made, afiord instances of the possibihties which 
Akbar’s Service offered Hakim Ah, for instance, came from 
Persia to India poor and destitute, but won Akbar’s favour, 
and from bemg his personal servant rose to the rank of 2000 
Peshrau Elhan agam was a slave who was given to Humayun 
as a present , he rendered service m many different capacities 
and died a commander of 2000, leaving a fortune of 15 lakhs 
(eqmvalent to nearly a crore of rupees at modem values) 
The Service was undoubtedly by far the most attractive 
career m India, but at the same time it had its drawbacks 
The Emperor was heir "to his officers, and neither rank nor 
fortune could be passed on , the most that could be hoped 
for was that enough would be left for the mamtenance of the 
family, and that the sons would be given a start m considera- 
tion of the father’s ser'vices Some officers may have accumu- 
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lated secret hoards to meet this and other emeigenaes but 
at any rate it was impossible to establish a family m a position 
of open i ndependence and each generation had practically 
to start afresh The expenses of keeping up appearances and 
hving in accordance with the fashionable standard were very 
great, as we shall eee later on payments were irregular 
might almost be termed a gamble and there was every 
possible mducement to take advantage of any momentary 
prosperity and get together a sum of money which would 
tide over evil days or perhaps purchase the favour of men of 
influence and authority Money spent on btibca and presents 
might prove a most profitable inveetment money saved was 
money wasted, unless it could be concealed from the know 
ledge of the world. 

I have tned to mdicate the position of Akbor s high officers 
m some detail My reason for dwelhng pn it is that these 
officers administered the Empire and that the fortunes of tho 
masses of tbdpeople were in their hands. Thequosbonsofreal 
eoonomio importance r^ardmg the great men of tho Empire, 
and mdeed of India taken as a whole conceni the many 
rather than the few What quahtic* wore brought out among 
the successful officers by the system which has been described T 
Could it be counted on to produce administrators who would 
have the good of the people at heart, or did it tend to equip 
the country with exploiters rather than chenshers of the 
poor ! On these questions the verdict must I think bo 
unfavourable Tho etudent of fho chronicles of the time 
while ho recognises that some rulers watched for and reworded 
honest work must olso recognise that honest work was not 
the only or the easiest road to preferment In order to nsc, 
an officer needed readiness of speech plausibility and the 
capacity for carrying on or nt least withstanding intrigue 
and Akbar like other rulers was surrounded by men of this 
typo They preferred to remain at Court and a pronnee or 
a jaglr served mainly to replenish their resources they were 
less concerned to promote tho prospenlv of their chargee than 
to keep things quiet to sec that complaints did not reach the 
Fmperorsears and meanwhile to amoes or to spend asmurh 
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wealth as could be collected under these conditions. Malang 
every allowance for Ahbar’s gift of discernment, it cannot 
have operated for long enough to v ork any permanent altera- 
tion, and there is abundant e\ndence that imder his successor 
tlungs got rapidly worse , Jahangir believed in frequent 
transfers, and the certainty of a speedy change meant in- 
creased activit}'' 111 exploitation But even in Akbar’s time 
I find it impossible to believe that officers of the type best 
adopted to the environment were lilcely to carry out any steady 
policy of development such as the condition of the people 
rendered desirable Akbar recognised the need for such a 
pohey, mainly I take it on financial grounds, but his regula- 
tions to secure its reahsation are remarkable for their vague- 
ness, and the single instance of defimte action furnished by 
the appointment of the Karons ^ is also the most conspicuous 
of his administrative failures Probably the most that the 
peasants could hope was that their Governor would leave 
them to themselves, and not exploit them more than his 
predecessor had done, but it is impossible to gather from the 
records whether this hope was often reahsed 

n Other Forms of State Employment 

The remaimng forms of State employment require perhaps 
less detailed notice, for while m the aggregate they furmshed 
the livelihood of a large section of the people, they were of 
comparatively shght importance for the economic welfare of 
the country as a whole It now becomes possible to draw 
a distmction, though not an absolutely clear distmction, 
between mihtary and civihan employment, and under the 
former head the class which calls for the earhest mention is 
the body of gentlemen-at-arms known as the i ^adis. which 
was a distmctive feature of Akbar’s organisation In the 
Mogul Empire a young man of position, who for any reason 
was unable to secure a mansab, might stfil hope to be ap- 
pomted Ahadi, becoming one of “ the immediate servants ” 
of the Emperor, and from this position he might hope 

^ The Karons are noticed m the next section. 
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to bo promoted to a fndnwft later on AbwtlHi were em- 
plojed on a great variety of work some of tbem per 
formed dirtaee analogona to ihose of a modem aide-de-camp 
or K ] Ti g*6 Messenger, while others were appointed to positions 
of trust in the Household departments, as guards over the 
harem or with the camp in the frmtery or the library, and 
BO om Therr pay was subatantmlly higher than that of 
ordinary troopers and Abul Fa*l says that many of them 
received more than Rs 600 a month their salanea were paid 
for nine and a half months m the year the remomder b^g 
set off against the coet of horses and equipment and they 
received special consideration m various ways Their im- 
portance from the economic point of view is not great , the 
position offered the be ginning of a career to men who could 
not make a better start, but patronage was necessary to 
secure appomtment, and it may fairly be ossmned that A^tf 
were chosen mainly from the same classes as the tnonwMor# 
In couBideniig the economio importance of the bulk of the 
Mogul army, I think it is safe to leave out of account the 
four millions of infantry included m the or local forces 
Abul FasI says only that these forces were furnished by the 
zomindars of the country and I can find no suggestion m 
tho authorities that the men received pay, or that they were 
withdrawn from production by being called up for any regular ^ 
training In the Utcrature of the time the word f ot soldier 
has a very wide meaning and cor^rs both fighting men and 
the camp-foIlowctB who were employed m enormous numbers 
the enumeration of these foot soldiers* in the Atn mea ^ 

I take it that the local autbontica might bo req *cd in case 
of need to produce tho prescribed number of meu m other 
words that the peasantry of a particular area might be im- 
pressed temporarily when mibtary o^mtions were in progre^^ 
in that port of the Empire The position of the local ca\Tjlry 
was probably more regular their distribution over the 
provinces corresponds roughly with the importance of ramin 
dors and it may be inferred that the forces enumersted undT 
this head were of sabstantial mHitary x-alue consisting of 
*Toops maintained hr ramindaia at their own eo't but luil *e 
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to be called on by the Emperor m case of needA Possibly 
the whole number was not permanently maintained, but the 
force represents a withdrawal from production of a substantial 
number of men 

Apart from these local forces, we have to take into account 
the comparatively small number of troops mamtained by 
the Emperor himself, and the much larger number mamtamed 
by his officers, partly at their oivn cost and partly paid for by 
the Impenal treasury We know the sanctioned pay of the 
troops paid by the State, and we may assume that the officers 
got their men at rather cheaper rates. The pay of mounted 
men included the cost of maintaming their equipment and 
horses *, deducting this item, the monthly pay of a trooper 
owTung a single horse was on paper about 7 or 8 rupees, 
though it might be as much as 13 rupees if he owned an 
imported ammal, but various deductions and frequent fines 
would operate to reduce these figures considerably. In the 
artdlery, which was entirely Imperial, and ivas ad mi nistered 
as a department of the Household, and not of the Army, the 
pay ranged from about 7 to 3 rupees The infantry may 
fairly be described as a miscellaneous force , the ranks m- 
cluded matchlock-men (from 3 to 6 rupees monthly), porters 
(2^ to 3 rupees), gladiators and wrestlers (from 2 to 16 rupees), 
and slaves (from a dam to a rupee daily) The significance of 
these rates will be considered when we come to examine the 
standard of remuneration m other careers, and for the present 
it is sufficient to note that the higher pay sanctioned for the 
cavalry is m part at least an index to a difference m social 
position, service m the cavalry was respectable, and a 
gentleman could enter it, but the other branches of the army 
may almost be classed as memal, though a partial exception 
may be made of the artdlery, m which foreign experts were 
employed m mcreasmg numbers as time went on 

As has been said m the last chapter, the strength of the 
Mogul army cannot be calculated with any approach to 

^ Out of 343,000 local cavalry enumerated m the Atn, 86,600 belong to 
the smgle provmco of Ajmer, where the position of the zammdars was f 
particularly strong Oudh, on the other hand, was expected to produce 
only 7600 horsemen. 
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pT6cainon tte cfieotive cavalry forcea may have numbered 
Bomewherc about a quarter of a million vrliile tbe numbers of 
the infa ntry can only be conjectured. The amount of employ 
ment provided was however aubstantiaL The dismounted 
rants were probably recruited from the ordinary classes of 
peasants and townsmen, but m the cavalry Pathans and 
I Rajputs predommated apart from the numeroua adventurers 
of foreign ongm, and it may be noted that Ahhor s regula 
tions gave a substantial preference to foreigners m certain 
departments 

The armies of Southern India differed from those of the 
north mainly m the small proportion of cavalry which they 
contamed. The chief reason for this difference was the 
scarcity of horses they were not to any appreciable extent 
bred in the southern kingdoms and importation from Arabia 
and Persia was a costly and nol^ bosmees, while throughout 
the sixteenth century tie trade was controlled entirely by the 
Portugueee who in this way used tbeir predominance at sea 
to secure a footing m the pobtica of their neighbours, obtaining 
various important concessionsia return for promises of supply 
Horses were m fact a luxury m the south m Goa they cost 
about 600 pardoos (or say 1000 of Akbar s rupees) and it Is 
significant that Pyrard who gives this figure puts the pneo 
of a slave-girl at from 20 to ^ pardaos m the same market 
Apart from the predominance of infantry the status of the 
Soldiers appears to have been sirailor to that of the Mogul 
army I have not found a record of the scale of paj about 
the year 1000 but half n-century later Thdvenot wrote tbet 
the soldiers in Golconda received 2 or 3 rupees monthly which 
would leave them rather worse off than the corrwpondiDg 
ranks of Akbar s troops. It is not to be supposed that the 
numbers permanently employed in military duties were equal 
to the war strength of the southern country, which X have 
calculated at about a miUion men but the forces maintained 
at the end of the sixteenth century must still have Ifcen con 
sidcrablo the Dcccan kingdoms had then to face the increa* 
mg menace of the ■outhward expansion of the Jlogul power 
while the nobles of Mjayanagar were engaged in strengthening 
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their position, and were occasionally at war among themselves 
If then we reckon together the regular forces of the Moguls, 
the cavalry (hut not the infantry) of their local forces, the per- 
manent troops of the Deccan kmgdoms, and those of the nobles 
of Vijayanagar, it seems reasonable to conclude that the total 
for the whole of India would at any rate greatly exceed a 
million of men, or more than double the strength of the various 
armies mamtamed about the year 1914 Allowmg for the 
probable mcrease of population m the mterval, the permanent 
draft on the productive power of the country was thus pro- 
portionately very much greater at the earher period than at 
the later , fewer workers had to supply the needs of more 
fighters, and the difference appears to be sufficiently great 
to affect matenaUy the distribution of India’s annual mcome 
regarded as a whole 

When we turn from military to civil admmistration, the 
first difference to be observed from the conditions of the 
present day is the absence of specialised departments We 
hear of nothing corresponding to the modern educational ^ or 
medical services, to the excise department, or (outside the 
large cities) to the pohce, nor, it need scarcely be added, was 
there any organisation for the management of the forests, or 
the provision of techmcal assistance for peasants or artisans 
Notwithstandmg the absence of such careers as these, the 
amount of employment provided by the civil administration 
must have been large In Northern India the various depart- 
ments of the Household were mdeed staffed mamly from the 
Army, the superior posts bemg usually held by amirs, mansab- 
dars, or ahadis, and the rank and file bemg drawn from the 
infantry, but there were large clerical establishments at the 

^ Some •writers have inferred a large educational development from a 
regulation {Atn, translation, i. 278), m which Akbar sketched out an exceed- 
ingly ambitions curriculum for schools Serious students of the period 
■will scarcely be disposed to accept this ■view had such a development 
taken place, the details would certainly have been recorded m the Ain, and 
in their absence the natural interpretation of this chapter is that, m the 
evolution of his theological ■vie^ws, Akbar formed the opmion that the 
schools (then rehgious institutions) were wastmg time, and dictated his 
ideas as to their better organisation , it is fairly safe to conclude that the 
matter went no further 
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vanoufl administrative headgnarters, while the aaswsment 
and coUectioti of the revenue required a numerous outdoor 
staff. Of the offices at headquarters Abul Fail tells ns 
practically nothing, and smce the Axn purports to be a com- 
plete compilation of AhbaFs administrative orders, we may 
conclude that he did not alter the organisation of these offices, 
but mam tamed the system which he found at work. The 
employment of a largo staff of clerks can however be inferred 
with oonfidence from Abul Fail s description of the course of 
official procedure which was cxceedmgly complex and m 
volved mnch copying and the use of many registers features 
which stiH distmgoish the practice of Indian public offices 
As an example of the way m which thmgs wore done, we may 
follow the steps required before a newly appomted monsabdar 
could draw his allowanoes The appointment having been 
made by the Emperor personally would first be recorded in 
the diary m which all his orders were entered The diary 
having been checked and passed an extract {^aiiSshl) of the 
order was then made ngned by three officials and handed 
over to the copying office where an abndgement wns 
prepared signed by four officaals and then sealed by the 
llmisters of State The tsUqa then passed to the military 
office, which colled for estunates and descnptivo rolls of the 
troops to be famished when these were ready a statement 
of salary {tarJshat) was made out, and after being entered In 
the records of all sections of the office was sent on to the 
financial department There on account was drawn up 
and a report submitted to the Emperor and on on nUownnce 
being formally sanctioned a pay-certificate {tatlqa x tan) was 
drafted and passed through the bands of the Finance hlmistcr 
the Commander m-Chief and the MiLfary Accountant Thh 
lost officer prepared the final document the farmSn which 
required six sigmitares from three separate departments and 
would at last bo accepted by the Treason* as aathont\ for 
payment of the salary 

This elaborate procedure wiH remind the render of (ne 
methods of modem Indian public offices at their wor»t Thai 
it was not confined to the disbursing departments mar Iv* 
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gathered from the account of the revenue administration 
furnished by Abul Eazl, who mentions among other details 
that the assessment statements, which were prepared twice 
yearly for every village, were to be sent to Impenal head- 
quarters as soon as they were ready , the exammation and 
registration of such a mass of records imphes by itself a small 
army of clerks, apart from those who were required to deal 1 
with other branches of the revenue busmess of the Empire ^ 
Nor were these large offices pecuhar to the north of India 
Pyrard writes enthusiastically of the secretanat mamtamed 
by the Zamorm at Cahcut “I often wondered,” he says, 

“ to see the great number of men who have no other busmess 
and do nothmg else all day long but write and register Their 
position IS very honourable Some write down the goods 
which come for the King, others the taxes and tnbutes paid 
day by day, others the money for the expenses of the Kmg’s 
household, others the most noteworthy events from day to 
day at Court or m the rest of the kmgdom and m short all 
the news , for everythmg is registered, and each has its own 
place They register also all strangers who arrive, takmg 
their names, and their country, the tune of their arrival, and 
the object which brmgs them, as they did m our case , and 
it IS a surpnsmg thing to see their number, the good order 
kept among them, and how qmckly they write . The 
Km g has similar clerks m all the towns, seaports, harbours, 
and routes of the kmgdom , they correspond with the clerks 
m the palace, and everythmg is organised, the former obeying 
the latter, and also havmg superiors among themselves They 
have the same method of wntmg and the same orgamsation aU 
along the Malabar Coast ” In another passage describing the 

^ Mr Vincent Smith oonjeotnres (Aicbar, the Great Mogul, p 376) that 
these statements were sent to provmoial headquarters only, but the language 
of the Am appears to be quite definite, and it is not hkely that the authorities 
who drafted these seotions of the work would make a mistake on a pomt of 
current practice If, however, we assume that the clerks who handled the 
statements were distributed m the provmces and not concentrated at the 
Capital, the volume of work would not be matenally affected, and Mr. 
Smith recognises (p 376) that there must have been “ a gigantic statistical 
office ” at ImpenM headquarters, a statement which is amply home out 
by the contents of the Am 
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custom houBo at Calicut Pyrard noted tlmt fraud or mistake 
was rendered difficult by the number of clerks and oflBaals, 
and that clerks Tvere posted at the very smallest seaports, 
who spent their whole time making invontones of the goods 
which were brought Other travellers too, give us glimpses 
of elaborate formalities implving a fully organised admmistta 
taon, and we may conclude that in Akbars tame, as at the 
present day clerical service afforded employment to a sub- 
stantial pToportaon of the population of the country, although 
as it happens we have no mformataon as to the ptevailmg 
rates of remuneration or other terms of their engagements. 
Apart from the clencad service a large amount of employ 
ment was provided by tho methods of assessmg and coDeidmg 
the revenue, and we obtam occasional glimpses of the sub- 
ordinate executive staff of the Mogul Empire I know of no 
similar infortoation regarding the eouth but there also the 
btunness of the revenue must have required nomerous officisls, 
though to view of the system of admimstration they were 
probably servants of the nobles rather than of the central 
outhonty ^ One item of information which has been pre- 
served relates to the kanongos who constituted as I under 
stand the permanent localised clement m the revenue adminis- 
tration, They were at one time paid from a ccss but Akbar 
gave them assignments 0d<pr) talculated to yield monthly 
salanes of from Bs 20 to Bs. 50 so that allowing for changes 
in purchasing power they were very much better off than 
their successors of the present dav Apart from the kanungos 
Akbar does not appear to hove altered the subordinate 
organisation brought into onatence by 8hcr Shoh and we 
meet with tho designations of largo numbers of offioal^ — 
shikJcdSr amTn icrl*ffn inun$%ff* etc, — without any details 

* Refereort* lus bf«i m*d« to • prpT i ott* ehaptrt to 

Uoft* (p. Jr*0) cm Uwi ffTP*t Btmbet of tBi^etW'toT* rart with la the UdfQora 
c 4 CoIcockIj- - , , 

* Tbo w»i *n exPCtjtlTr offiwr not n t»»w » It I* 

cl<*f to mp whether tb* pwtJ by Phft 

415) WTTe In »0 nurt cootlooM by Akb*r t »W* remrw w«tj tarwryi 

» dnplk^tkm ot oBifP* »nd It I pomllU* lb»t * •injti* 
dlflrmit brto;i #j»krn cf poBwtlmp* «ni»W lb* oU litV nvl *t cwt 

Umt* ond« tb* d«l,jtutton latrodowi by th*- o^w 
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regarding tlieir position We have more information regard- 
mg the staff employed in preparing the seasonal crop-statistics, 
which were an essential feature of the regulation-system of 
assessment These statistics were not compiled by the 
village accountants, who were at this period servants of the 
village, and not of the State , season by season the measurers 
and writers appeared on the scene, and if, as I conjecture, 
their emoluments were m part at least a charge on the peasants, 
the burden must have been heavy Akbar laid down a scale 
of diet to be provided for the measurmg parties, and also fees 
to be paid m cash, but as the amount of the season’s revenue 
depended on the records so prepared, it is reasonable to 
suppose that m practice payments were hmited less by any 
orders than by the appetite of the subordinate officials, and 
thus the persistent tradition of the country that land-measure- 
ment means loot may well have its roots m the system of 
assessment mtroduced by Sher Shah and elaborated under 
Akbar by Eaja Todar Mai 

No account of our knowledge of the local admmistrative 
staff would be complete without a reference to Alcbar’s 
disastrous experiment of appomtmg Karons, of which m- 
cideutal mention has already been made The idea under- 
lying this experiment was undoubtedly sound , large portions 
of the Empire were madequately cultivated, and smce every 
field brought under the plough meant an almost immediate 
mcrease m revenue, it was a reasonable financial measure to 
appomt what would now be termed Colomsation Officers with 
the primary duty of fostermg the extension of cultivation, 
although the time-hmit of three years assigned for the under- 
takmg mdicates a failure to appreciate the difficulty and 
complexity of the task The annahsts record these appomt- 
ments under the year 1674, but say nothing as to the result, 
but the Karons are nowhere alluded to m the revenue sections 
of the Am, and must therefore have disappeared before its 
compilation What actually happened is told by Badaom , 
the officers appomted to the post used the opportumty to 
further their own mterests rather than those of the Empire, 
and the experiment ended m disaster “ A great portion of 

G 
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tlie country was laid ■waste through the rapacity of the 
Karons the wives and children of the raiycUi were sold and 
scattered abroad, and e'verything was thrown into confusion 
But the Karons ■were brought to account by Haja Todar Mai, 
and many good men died from the severe b^ tan^ which were 
administered and from the tortures of the rack and pincers 
So many died from protracted confinement m the prisons 
of the revenue anthontiea Hiat there was no need of the 
executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to find them 
graves or grave-clothes This account is doubtless highly 
coloured, as is so much of Badaom s work, but the mam facts 
alleged ore in themselves probable and the fact of failure is 
to my mind estabhshod by the entire omission of any reference 
to the appomtments m the historical account of the revenue 
system given by Abul Fasl had the measnre succeeded he 
would certainly have seised the opportunity of attributing 
its success to the insight of hia Impenal Master, but as things 
turned out the topic was one to be altogether avoided. 


At this pomt we may leave the coamderobon of the classes 
who depended on State employment for their livelihood our 
knowledge of them is m many nsspects incomplete but we 
know enough to recognise their importance from the cconomio 
pomt of view The higher ranks while coroparativcl^j few jn 
numbers controlled the expenditure of n large proportion 
of the mcomo of the country and on their attitude depended 
the welfare of the classes by whom that income was pro- 


duced The lower ranks were at least sufliciontly numerous 
to make up in the aggregate a substantial portion of the 
population from the economic standpoint they must be 
regarded as parasites feeding upon the fruits of the worien 
toil and, beyond on imperfect and precarious measure of 

sccunty contributing nothmg to the common stock In the 

remommg sections of this chapter we ha\e to consider the 
other classes to whom the some description may m general 


be applied. 
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III The Professional and Eeligious Classes 

Mention has already been made of the fact that some of 
the most important modem professions, notably law, educa- 
tion, and journalism, were non-existent m Akbar’s tune. 
There were doubtless learned students of both Moslem and 
Hindu texts, but there were no advocates or pleaders practis- 
mg m the courts , there were teachers, but the profession 
had not yet been separated off from more defimtely rehgious 
pursmts , while ignorance of the art of prmtmg would suffice 
to account for the absence of journalists even if other con- 
ditions had been favourable to their appearance ^ FoUowmg 
the Ain~i ATcbari, we may describe the established professions 
as medicme, leammg, hterature, art (mcludmg cahgraphy), 
and music, but it must be understood that the hues of separa- 
tion were not very clearly drawn, and a versatile man might 
be equally famous as a poet and a physician When these 
professions are regarded from the pomt of view of the econo- 
mist, the most striking fact is the narrowness of the market 
for their products or services The educated middle class 
was very small, and the physician or artist or hterary man 
could hope to obtam an adequate mcome only by attachmg 
himself to the Imperial Court or to one of the provmcial 
Governors who orgamsed their surroundmgs on its model 
Patronage was the one road to worldly success, ^ and patronage 
had usually to be paid for m the form of flattery or otherwise 

Akbar’s reign was a favourable period for these professions 
The Emperor was mterested m everythmg, and he was a 
generous patron, while the Court mevitably followed his 
example and was guided by his taste At the same time it 
must be remembered that the atmosphere was predominantly 
foreign, and while Indian talent was not neglected, a large 
share of patronage was secured by visitors from Persia and 

^ The Jesuits had recently introduced the art of printing in the south 
of India, but the press was used solely for rehgious purposes, and it had not 
yet been earned to the north. 

® The Ramayana is sufficient evidence that pure hterature of the highest 
class might be produced at this epoch, but Tulsi Das was not “ discovered ” 
by the Court during Akbar’s lifetime, though ho was received by Jahangir 
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other paito of Asia.^ This patronnge took three practical 
forms, the conferment of rank (irjatuai) the grant of stipend® 
zn land or cash, and the gift of rewards for porticxilar per 
formances. The lists of emmentmenm the show 

that official rank might be conferred on physicians artists 
poets, and scholars as weE as on soldiers and administrators, 
while we read from time to tune of rewards conferred m tho 
traditional style on the production of a poem or other work of 
art. The remaining form of patronage the grant of stipends 
requires a rather longer notice Stipends were sometimes 
given m the form of cash allowances, but the ordmary course 
was to grant an asaignment of the revenne of a particular 
area of land. These assignments were known by the Turin 
name of steyfl/yAfil by the Persianised expression madad i 
ma ffsA and by various other names they differed from the 
assignments to officers (j3^) in being granted for an in- 
definite penod, and were in theory hei^tary but it would 
be a great mistake to regard them as permanent m tho sense 
which that word bears in modem administration. Almost 
throughout the whole penod of Moslem rule the pobey m 
regard to these osaignmenU seems to have followed a more or 
less definite cycle there would bo a long penod of lavishnc** 
m granting coupled with every conceivable ninety of fraud 
in tho details of tho allotments and then there would be a 
shorter mtcrval of vigorous finanaol reform in the cour-i of 
which many of tho existing grants would be cither canccifed 
or greatly reduced m value Tho allocation of the a.'wipn 
ments was vested id one of the chief offierrs of the Fmpiro 
designated the Sadr and tho history of thw pcr«t funu^hrd 
by Abul Foil is a consistent record of eomiption 

In Akbar 8 Empire then the chief charactenstjcof a pro- 
f fcasional career was insecunty Success depondc<I on faiour 

* Abol FmI (rfTM If U of tlio art/ft* «hJ fon^I m^o ) * J 

m o l ted At AVbarA Cuart. TlirT** foortln of fr^t* » rr f ft "J''** 
more ItAQ oM llilnl cJ lb doet<«% and •l*cot it ^ ' i> * 

raatkiaoi t »«■ lUochBunn • n t«-* lo A •>. tr»B aiu n L W B '* 

AABie time It ma t be Atknrrd itat Albar I I bb j f f f" 1 1» o • 

Aim! Fail uUj Le * jo lb l» ./oil a r • 

JflU rdrtare* w wall*, ami LboIM blm «* f tn 1-- triu-^’l n ^ 

jTTtjib »aa llatwaolli, *1.0 t^vus. tt t» » tn» U-# tf iN * 4 ^ 
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which niiplit bo witlidrnwn n*? quiclvh ns it. wns grniilcd, and 
c^cn llic most stnlilc forms of iticoinc were in jmicticc held 
onlj diinii" plcii'^iiro, nnd were liable to bo cut ofT sunininnly 
on a change in the jicrsonncl of the administration The 
economist is not direct h concerned with the bearing of this 
sv‘'tem on the quality of the work produced, and for my 
present purpe^e it is siiniciont to lay stress on the insecurity 
of the career I think it is probable that conditions in the 
south of India were essentiall} similar, but I have found little 
direct c\udence beanng on the subject ^ We may, liowcver, 
note Tn%ernier’s observation, half a century later, that in all 
the countries tra^erscd in the course of his journey through 
the Carnatic, CoIconda,nnd Bijapur there were scarcely any 
doctors except for kings and princes, tlic common people 
doctored themsehes with herbs which they gatliered, while a 
large town might contain one man — or possibly two — with 
some practice in medicine. The opinion may be hazarded 
that in Akbar's time the prospects of artists and professional 
men were more favourable in the north than in the south , 
the Deccan Icings of the period do not stand out as patrons, 
wlule the decay of the central authority in Vijayanagar must 
have diverted the thoughts of the nobles from hterature 
and art 

The influence of the Court, which so largely dominated 
the professions, becomes comparatively unimportant when 
we turn to examine the position of the relig ious classes 
The mam subdivisions of these — the ascetics and mendi- 
cants — appear from contemporary accounts to have been 
proportionately as numerous as at the present day, and 
travellers comment on their abundance in various parts of 
the country , they concern the economist only as representmg 
a withdrawal from the productive forces of the country Of 
priests as distinct from ascetics the authorities tell us httle 
Mr Sewell records that in the first half of the sixteenth century 

^ Tho position of tlio medical profession m the Deccan may be lUnstratod 
by the story that Sultan Ibrahim at Bijapur durmg his illness put to death 
several physicians who had failed to cure, beheadmg some and causmg 
others to be trodden to death by elephants, so that all the survivmg medical 
practitioners fled from his domimons {Sewell, p 192) 
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a largo number of granta wore made bj the noblee of Vijayt 
nagar to temples throughout Southern Imba, and we nuij 
fairlj’ assume that m the north and centre the religi04ie 
foundatiouB continued to enjoy the ancient grant* and aasigii' 
monts at least wherever the local administration was m the 
hands of mmindara Akbor also appears to have contmned 
the pradace of making grants of this kind The A%n-\ Aiictn 
speaks of his liberality in general terms, but does not say 
defimtely that he gave religious grants to Hindus Badsom, 
however in describing the revision of grants made by ghaiH 
Abd un Nabi on hia appointment as Sadr states that while 
learned Moslems had to bo content with small portiana of then 
former allotments ‘ the ordinary run of ignorant and worth 
less fellows even down to Hmdua wonld get as much land 
08 they asked for without qneetion and the same wnter 
indicates that the articles used m the ceremonial weighments 
of the Emperor ware distnbufccd to brahmans among other 
persons We may conclude therefore that some share of the 
Emperor s liberality reached Hindu religious endowments. 

Moslem institutiona hod benefited very largely by grants 
and oasignments made by Akhar's predecessors, and m 
the early part of his reign they must have oonsumed a 
substantial portion of the revenues of the State. Akbsr s 
later attitude was, however hostfle, and, if we may heheve 
Badaoni the reviaionol operataons to which reference has just 
been made were very anfavooiahle to the Moslems and must 
have resulted in o scrioua diminution of the income enjoyed 
by their institutions The A»n-s AJAan gives statistics of the 
assignments of revenue tn force towards the end of the r eign . 

It IS not posaihle to draw quantitative conclusions from these 
figures partly because the text is stiU uncertain, and partly 
because they do not distingmsh between the objects of the 
various assignments but give only the totals assigned for 
objects of very different classes all that can be said is that 
in spit© of the energy of financial reformers a considerable 
portion of the State revenue remamed ahenated for the support 
of religious instituticmB profeefional and learned men and 
otheifl whose rlMm to chanty rested solely on their poverty Of 
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the economic position of the beneficianes we have no con- 
temporary information Certainly many temples m India 
had accumulated large resources, for their plunder was a 
recognised means of securmg wealth, but to my nund it is 
equally certain that there were many good men of aU ways of 
thinking, domg their best accordmg to their hght, and livmg 
in a state of poverty which might be either compulsory or 
voluntary, in this respect, at least, there is no reason for 
supposmg that India has changed materially m the course of 
the last three centuries 

rV Servants and Slaves 

The amount of labour expended in the performance of 
personal services is, if I am not mistaken, one of the out- 
standmg economic facts of the age of Akbar Some of the 
men thus employed were free, while others were slaves, but 
the functions assigned to the two classes were to a great 
extent interchangeable, and for the present purpose it is 
sufficient to treat them as a smgle group In order to reahse 
fully the extent to which productive forces were diverted to 
serve the purposes of luxury and display it is necessary to 
acquire a thorough famihanty with the conditions of life m 
India at this period, and the subject might be illustrated by 
quotations from practically every writer who has said any- 
thing at all about the coimtry or the people To collect all 
the contemporary statements would, however, involve much 
and tedious repetition, and I shall attempt to give only such 
a selection as will enable the reader to appreciate the nature 
of the evidence which is available So far as Northern India 
1 ^ concerned, it wiU suffice to refer to some of the details of 
Akbar’s Court recorded by Abul Fazl, bearmg in mmd that, 
as IS shown abundantly m the chromcles of the tune, the 
Emperor set the standard m such matters, and that every 
one who occupied or aspired to a position at Court followed 
that example so far as his means allowed The first section 
of the Imperial Household described m the Ain-z Alban is 
the zanana, which contamed more than 6000 ladies, each of 
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■whom had separate apartments they were attended by an 
adequate stall of servants and watched m guccessive cjrcles 
by female guards, eunuchs Rajputs, and the porters at the 
gates, apart from the troops stationed on aH four sides of the 
bmldingB Next we come to the Imperial camp which 
employed between 2000 and 3000 servants m addition to s 
guard of cavalry there was one tent in particular which 
required 1000 men for a week for its erodionu Stqjpbee for 
the Household were obtamed from distant sources apparently 
regardless of tbe amount of labour expended. Wherever the 
Emperor might be water for bis use was brought from the 
Ganges, while ice came daily by post carnages and by runners 
from the snowy mountains to Lahore and fmit was suppbed 
regularly from Kashmir and Kabul and even from more 
distant sources, such as Badakhahan and Samarqand. The 
Btablea swarmed with men as well os animals each ordinary 
elephant, for instance had four servants, bat tins number 
was mcreased to seven m the case of ftmmalw chosen for the 
Emperor’s use,^ The number of men employed m oonneotion 
with sport and amusement cannot be calculated accurately 
but was m the aggr^te very large a thousand swordsmen 
and many wrestlers were constantly m attendance at Court, 
a numerous staff was emplc^ed specially for hunting and 
ahootmg another for hawkmg another for pigeon flying and 
provision ■was made for trainmg the fightmg mstmcta of a 
■variety of fl-mmalu down to frogs and spiders These mstances 
are drawn from departmente where the organisation had 
received the Emperor s peiBonaJ attention and it is easy to 
understand that his prmcipal offioeis modelled their establish- 
menta on similar Imes one employing 600 torch bearers, 
another having a daily service of a tho^osand rich dishes 
R-nd so on, A Mogul army m the field had on the average 
two or three servanta for each fightmg man and that the 
fashion was not confined to the entourage of the Emperor is 
shown by della VaUe s statement that at Surat servants and 
slaves were so numerous and so cheap that everybody even 

* Terry (p. 141) taHi bow J»haa*lr udgned four to wch of 

tbe dogi brouglit to him u pieMit* from Eogksd. 
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of mean fortune, keeps a great family, and is splendidly 
attended ” 

Suck ghmpses as we kave of life m tke Deccan at tkis 
period disclose an essentially similar picture Pyrard, for 
mstance, teUs of tke state mamtamed at Goa by tke Bijapur 
envoy, wko was accompamed about tke town by a crowd of 
servants, pages, bearers, grooms, and musicians, and ke adds 
tkat all tke great men of tke Deccan mdulged m similar 
display Tk^venot, wntmg of a later period, gives a corre- 
spondmg description of life m Golconda ,xtke nobles kad 
large foUowmgs, and every one, wketker Hmdu or Moslem, 
wko kad any sort of position mutated tke nobles, kaving at 
tke very least an umbrella-bearer, a cup-bearer, and two 
attendants to drive away fliesN/'Life m Vijayanagar was 
orgamsed on tke same knes as may be seen from tke accounts 
of visitors to tkat city before its destruction, and tke narra- 
tives of nussionanes skow similar profusion at tke courts of 
tke Soutkem nobles towards tke end of tke sixteentk century 
On tke Malabar coast agam we find tkat to European observers 
tke number of attendants was tke most striking feature , 
Pyrard, for mstance, says tkat tke Zamorm of Cakcut travelled 
witk about 3000 men m kis tram, and tkat on tke coast 
generally tke prominent men kad always a large foUowmg 
Similar faskions prevailed at Goa, wkere tke Portuguese 
mutated tke social life of tkeir neigkbours, and we are skown 
tke men of quakty attended tkrougk tke streets by pages, 
lacqueys, and slaves m great number, witk a led-korse and a 
palanqum bekmd even wken tke master preferred to go on 
foot It will tkus be understood tkat tkd profusion of servants, 
wkick attracts attention m India at tne present day, is no 
modem pkenomenon, but is m fact an attenuated survival 
of tke faskions prevaikng m tke time of Akbar ami doubtless 
datmg from a muck earker period ) 

As kas already been said,^ese servants were m some 
cases free, and m otker cases slaves Free men were kired 
at rates wkick sufficed for a kttle more tkan a bare existence, 
and consequently look absurdly low when stated m terms of 
modem currency , a servant with no special qualifications 
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cost about rupees montbly at Akbar b Court, and petbape 
2 rupecB on the west coast. The data on record regarding 
the pnce of slaves are too scanty to furmah a similar generaliaa 
tion Pyrard as we have seen puts the pnoe of a slave-girl 
at the equivalent of about 60 rapeefl m Goa, which was a very 
busy market for such oommodibefl, but the rate must have 
varied between very wide hmits depending as it did partly 
on the quahtaee of the mdividual and partly on fluctuations 
m the supplv To speak, however of human bemgs as com 
modities is likely to produce an mstmotive feeling of revolt m 
the mmds of modem readeiB, and m trnth the idea of slavery 
has become so unfamiliar m modem Bntash India that it may 
be well to say a few words regarding the position formerfy 
occupied by the mstitutaon Its disappearance may fairly 
be described as recent until the p^M^ng of Act V of 1843 
the British Courts m India were occupied m deciding questions 
ftnmng out of the servile status of in^viduals, and the leading 
text-books on Hmdu and Moslem law discussed these questions 
on precisely the same footing as those ansing out of adoption, 
or partition, or inheritance Nor was the mstatntion a rare 
survi val at that penod the Keport on which Act V was 
baaed affirms that slavery prevailed more or less throughout 
the temtones forming the Prcsidenoy of Bengal as well as m 
Madras and Bombay and gives instance* of bodies of 2000 
slaves being owned by mdividual propnetors yet its dis- 
appearance IS so complete that the subject is scarcely 
mentioned m the current text books of Indian history 

In discuasmg the institution as it existed m Akbar s tune 
it 18 convement to diBtmgniah clearly between urban and 
rural servitude. Bo far as I can see, two distinct systems 
had grown up lu India ode by side In the villeges the 
labourer was, at least m practice, in the position of a serf 
and I do not tliTnk that AUHat b officers can have been troubled 
with questions affecting his legal status m the towns and 
atacs davea were employed for many domestic purposes and 
the madents of their position were governed at least to 
some extent, by the ptmaples of law The mterest of rural 
serfdom arises from its importance in primary production, 
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and it can be discii'S'^cd most, conveniently in comiection 
villi tlic organicntion of agriculture for the present I shall 
deal only vith what maj be called urban or domestic servi- 
tude, vhich was concerned almost cvclusnely with luxury 
and displin 

V SlaveVv must be accepted ns a Hindu institution, though 
in ^Vlc bar's time at least it did not secure the approval of all 
Hindus, and the tc\t-WTitcrs refine and distinguish accord- 
ing to their practice regarding its origin and incidents The 
institution IS also sanctioned, though on a more restricted 
basis, by Moslem law*, and m either ease Akbar and his con- 
tcinporarics had legal justification for its recognition , m the 
Itlogul Empire, however, its basis was wider than strict Moslem 
lawyers would have been disposed to authorise, and we may 
take it that, the institution itself being accepted as natural 
and reasonable, the local customs regarding it were adopted 
without much scrutiny of their legality The existence of 
slavery in Vijayanagar is testified to by the travellers Abdur 
Razak, Conti, and Barbosa It would be safe to assume that 
it prevailed m the Deccan, because it prevailed farther north 
in the country whence the Deccan d}Tiasties sprung, and we 
may behove Nilatm’s statement that m his time there was 
a trade m “ black people ” in Bidar The Portuguese in this 
matter as m others followed the custom of the country 
Lmschoten recorded that they never worked, but employed 
slaves, who were sold daily in the market hke beasts, and 
deUa Valle notes that the “ greatest part ” of the people m 
Goa were slaves Various accounts could be quoted to prove 
the prevalence of slavery m the Mogul Empire, but its formal 
recogmtion m the A^n-^ ATcban is sufficient evidence of the 
fact We may mfer from della Valle’s statements that the 
prmcipal Hin dus at Surat — perhaps the most humane people 
that ever hved — disapproved entirely of slavery, but I do 
not think this remark can be extended to Hindus generally , 
many of them are known to have held slaves up to the 
time when legal recogmtion of the institution was with- 
drawn 

Slaves were obtamed from various sources The import 
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trade from Afnea and Weatem Ama was of eubstantieil im- 
portance ae has been noticed m a previonfl chapter while 
there was also an export trade westwards foreign slaves 
were costly, and were easentaally articles of Imury As 
regards Indian slaves the status was hereditary under both 
systems of law while the number could be increased m various 
ways suob as capture and voluntary or mvoluntaiy surrender 
Capture was recognised by both Hindu and Moslem law and 
m India this recogmtion led to senems abuses for it became 
the fashion to raid a vihago or gronp of villages without any 
obvious justification and carry off the inhabitants as slaves 
early m his reign Ahbar found it necessary to issue orders 
prohibiting the soldiery from taking part in such forays,^ 
Under mvolnntary surrender may be dasaed condemnation 
for criminal offences and sale of msolvent debtors (with their 
families) as weU as the persons and familial of revanue- 
defaulters instances of such procedure being occaaonsUy 
met with m contemporary narratives. Voluntary surrender 
has a more painful mtereet its commonest oocunence was 
m the sale of ohfldren by theur famme-stnoken parents a 
course wbioh may fanly be deecnbed as normal m Akbar s 
tune and for two centunee after * We reed of a Persian 
envoy taking home a large number of Indian ohildron 
because famme had made them cheap during his visit and 
Barbosa tells us that when the people on the Coromandel 
coast were starving, the ships of Malabar used to carry 
food there and return Indan with slavee thn people aellmg 
their own children for provisions In ordmarv tunes how 
ever children were stolen or kidnapped as well as pui 
chased and Bengal in partacolar was notorious for this 

^ AJAanana, tnniUtkn, Q. 544. Alnil Fail d ca cribea tbeiti oeden aa 
“ *1 hk aboUtlott ol ■! ■■xttTMw' t, " bcl eipreariou ia tot» I thtnt, meant 
to be ialmn Uterallj ( the aeope of the ordea la nffidently plain 

Cram thfdr irordl ng. 

• In 1785 Sir William Jonea in a ohaim to a Jniy apohe of ** large boata 
filled vilh ohlMren, mostljr atolen frocn their parenta or boogbt perhapa for 
I a meaattre of riee In a time of aoa r dty eomlng dovn the Elrer for open nle 
* in Calfftttta ” and the Beport on Slavery from which I take thli qootattoD 
mendona (p. 17) that in the tame city doting the iBondatlona of 18M 
ehUdten were commonly hawked abovt Uie atreeta for aala. 
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prrtctice in its most repulsive form ^ There verc still other 
sources from vhich slft\cs miglit ho obtnmcdj but enough lias 
perhaps been said to shov that the market must have been 
adequately supplied, and that a member of the upper classes 
who desired lo make a display voiild have Jiltle difficulty in 
obtaining as many as he was prepared lo buy With the 
details of the slave’s position the economist is not directly 
concerned, but I know of no evidence suggesting that the 
class was badly treated as a whole Slaves w^ere largely 
interchangeable with free men, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the two classes of servants were treated on the 
whole alike, as was the case at the time wdicu the existence of 
the institution was at last brought to a close “ 

We have now passed in re\new the classes composing the 
first of the two mam groups into which the population of' 
Lidia has been divided, that which is of interest chiefly from 
the standpoint of consumption, and we have seen that the 
efl^ect of the existing social and political system w’as to with- 
draw from useful employment a large share of the energy and 
resources of the people, and to direct them tow'ards unprofit- 
able expenditure In regard to labour, we have to take mto 
account the man-power employed m official and domestic 
service, or engaged m rehgious pursmts , these avocations 
may mdeed be classed as “ necessary,” but all essential needs 
could have been met with very much smaller forces The 
armies were m the aggregate certainly much more numerous 
than those now mamtamed, but the men were wasted for lack 
of proper orgamsation and training , much of the domestic 
service rendered was sheer waste and from the economist’s 
pomt of view the throngs of rehgious mendicants can be 

^ Bengal la mentioned as a source of eunuchs by such different -writers 
as Marco Polo {Yule, u 115), Barbosa (p 363), and Pyrard (translation, i. 
332) , the faets are sot out in the Account of Bengal mcluded in the Axn t 
APban (translation, u 122) 

® This seems to mo the general result of the statements m the Slavery 
Report Masters differed, and oholenc men, as the BohiUas are aptly 
described, might break bones m beatmg their memals, but I do not suppose 
that the status of the mdi-^idual delmquent had any influence on the seventy 
of his punishment 
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placed on no higher plane. Taming to the upper ranki we 
have seen that the only career open to men of ability and 
enterpnae waa the semce or the bounty of the State and that 
the dominant note of this career was oonsnmption rather thflji 
production of wealth, A wealthy upper class may render 
substantial economic servicee if they use their weal^ wisely 
and direct a steady flow of savmgB into productive f.KaTiTipJH, 
but there are no signs that snoh services were rendered m the 
India of Akbar a tune and where savings were accumulated 
they took the useless fonn of stores of gold and silver and 
gems. In the aggr^ate a very substantial proportion of 
the moome of the country was spent on waste and super 
fluitieB the cost of which fell m the long run on the producing 
classes, the peasants, artisans and merchants the next stage 
m this study is to examine the conditions under which these 
classes fed and clothed the population and provided the 
suipluB to pay for this extravagance and waete. 


AtJTHORrriES FOR OHAFTEB m 

Bxcaov L— Hie podUon of tlie DoblM is TljAjvujrv 1« hwBneted In 
Barbofo, &nd tn more In ecpeoUlly 280, 373, 88A He 

podtioa At tbe end of the dxtecciUi oentaij ou te gstbeitd from in 
ddentnl refareooe* in Boff 733-780. For the Deoonn, m TUftnot, £00 fl. 

The At* (tmtilAtion, L 2S3 £05) give* faU detcilj m to Akbnr*a orttnln- 
tlcm ; BkNihniAnn ■ not« on lids ribjeot are most nhiahle, hot bj them 
■etree ue inadeqaate, and ahonld be mppJeannted hj /rvnu. Badaonfa 
aoocnmt of the IrrogrilazlUea U reprodoe^ in Blnohiunn • tranilatlon of 
the Atn (L 2i£). Ai regards jagin a perusal of the chapters in the Ai* 
quoted above leaves the impreWoo that anignmcnts aoie eomranrly fiveo, 
bat the w ord jagv may in thU ease be osed to signify a post trsd Jti o ti sny 
lemoneiated by aeslgnment, bnt sotna^ earryhig a ulaiy Uore im 
portact perhaps is the aeeoont givea by Jahangir {Tmi, trsnilatkn, L 7) 
of the orders imed on his aooeasian, ocmflrming the jcyirt held by fals 
fstbers serrsirts. 

For the eompositioa of the Impodsl Servloe, see Semitr 212, and 
dts, trsnslatlon, L 800-528. Befereooes to the Emperor s cl ai m to inherit 
have been girea above imder Chapter IL 8 the role appears to have been 
of ilogol sod not of Indian origin, lor Hlhsadar Lodi is represanted as having 
ruled that the property (tbotuh not the ofBoes or /offir*) of a deceased 
nobis should pass to bis heiis (EQiot, ffidory iv 327). Jshan glr *s prs etiee 
In regard to jojirt may be gathered from his own soeonnt which la soattered 
thnmgh the ISmri t Hswidna (In PsrcAos, L iil. 221) give* a graphic bot 
psrhsps pr^ndleed aoeount of the frequaney of transfers, and other Earopesn 
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nuthontips \vn(o iti the snmo sonic For (ho Knrom, see Badaoni (Lo^^o’e 
tranihlion, lu 102) Bidnom’s ncconnt is trnnslntcd also in Elliot, llxstory, 
V 513, nnd (ho some \oIuino contains (p 383) the roforcnco in (ho Tabalat- 
» At hart The subject is noticed in the Journal, BAS, lor January 1918, 
P 

ShCTios 2 — ^Tho position of tho Ahndis is slated clearly in tlio Attt 
((mnslntion. i 210), we meet them occosionall> in (ho narratives of 
European (mvcllcrs, (ho namo taKinp various forms, c.ff “ haddios ” 
(FiirclioT, I 111 21G) Tho local forces {burnt) arc referred to in (ho opening 
chapter of Book II of tho Atu (translation, i 232), nnd their numbers nro 
specified in the “ Account of tho XII Subns ” (trfcwi, ii 115 (I ) Informa- 
tion regarding (he rest of (ho troops is scnftcrcd through Books I nnd II 
of the Am ; tho best suramniy will bo found in Irx me. For tho prcforenco 
tn foreigners, see the Am, jyas'ttm, c,g , translation, i 321 , “Tumnis and 
Persians get 25 rupees, nnd Hindustanis 20 rujices ” 

The horse supply of Southern India is n oommon topic in tho Decadas, 
and IS discussed in 11 htictcay, eh vni vm , tho trade is referred to in tho 
treaties made by the Portuguese, see for an inslnnco Sewell, 18G Tho 
prices given bj Pyrard will bo found in translation, ii GG, 07 , a fow years 
earlier Linschotcn jiiit tho price of horses in Goa at 400 to 500 pardaos 
For tho pay of boldiors in Golcondn, see Thetenot, 301 For instances 
of fightmg among tho nobles of Vijaynnagar, see Hay, 759, 781 

Tho procedure at Akbar’s headquarters is detailed in tho Am (transla- 
tion, 1 258 IT ) that of tho roveniio administration is giv’on in ii 43 49 
Tho passages quoted from Pyrard are translated from i 258, 297 Ecforoncos 
to the subordinato cxcculivo semco aro scattered through tho Ain, see 
especially translation, u 45, GO Tho passages regardmg tho Karons have 
been given under tho preceding section 

Section 3 — ^Tho position of artists and professional mon at Akbar’s 
Court IS dealt with m tho Am (translation, i 96 S 537 IT ), and muoh bght 
is thrown on it by Blochmann’s notes to these sections ns well as to tho hst 
of mansabdars {idctn, i 308 IT ) For sayurgliah, see i 2G8 £F , and tho 
references given m Blochmnnn’s notes 

Tavernier's observations on doctors in tho south will bo found m n 213 
For grants to rehgious institutions, see Sewell, 178 , Am, translation, i 
2G0 & , Elhot, History, v 622 

Section 4 — ^The first two books of tho Am (beginning at i 44 of the 
translation) contam the details of Akbar’s establishment Tho other 
illustrations given of the fashion of keeping many servants are drawn from 
Purchas, I iv 432 ddla Valle, 42, 82 , Pyrard (translation, i 376, ii. 75, 
80, 136) , TMvenot, 307 , but, as indicated m the text, practically every 
contemporary writer has somethmg to say on the topio 

For the legal aspect of slavery m Bntish India, readers may consult 
Macnaghien, while tho Slavery Beport contams a large though moomplete 
collection of facts For slavery m the south, see Major, 29, 30, 31 , Bar- 
bosa, 309, 368 , Lmschoten, c 29 , deUa Valle, 167 , Pyrard, translation, u 
39 For slaves under Akbar, see Am, translation, i 263 264 The sale of 
children is a commonplace , the mstances given in the text are from Bernier, 
161, and Barbosa, 368 



CHAPTER IV 


AGHiaOT-TOEAli PEOBUCmON 

I IiAHi) Tunjaafl 

Bktoeb we eater oa an eiammation of the gyitem of agn 
caltuie prevailing m India dormg the reign of Akbar a few 
worde mart be said regarding the aubjert of land tenuree. 
The terms on whioh land is held have everywhere an nn 
porUnt bearing on the degree of snoceea attained m its ntiliaa 
tion, and there is a special reason for noticing the snbject m 
the case of India, because mnoh of oar knowledge of agn 
onltnre is derived from reooids relating to the asseesment and 
collection of the land revenue, and the informataon which 
they supply cannot be fully appreciated unless we possess 
some idea of the oonditioiiB m which it was obtamed- At the 
oloeo of Akbai s reign, Indian tenuree showed some develop- 
ment from the traditional system of the country but no 
revolutionary changes ooomred, ftTid the influence of the 
old ideas was stall predominant Traditionally there wore 
two partiee and only two to be takeai mto account these 
partaee were the ruler and the subject, and if a subject occupied 
land, he was required to pay a share of its gross produce to 
the ruler m return for the protection he was entitled to receive 
It Will be observed that under this sys tem the question of 
ownerahip of land doee not arise the system is in fact ante- 
cedent to that process of disentanglmg the conception of 
private tight from political allegiance which has made so 
mnoh prog^M during the last century but is not even now 
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fully accomplisiied ^ Nor was tlie occupation of land neces- 
sarily a riglit in the juridical sense of the word the king 
required revenue, and the cultivation of sufficient land to 
supply his needs might be regarded rather as a duty, and 
imght m some cases be enforced by appropriate penalties 
In most parts of India the demand for land has become so 
great that the mention of duty in this connection may strike 
the reader as grotesque, but even m the present century there 
have been occasions m some of the more thmly populated 
States when this aspect of the relation was of practical import- 
ance, and when peasants were hable to get into trouble if they 
failed to cultivate a sufficient area that the duty of cultiva- 
tion nught be rigorously enforced at an earher period may be 
inferred from the mcidental report made by an English 
merchant on the east coast in the year 1 632, that the local 
Governor had with his own hands cut a village headman m 
two pieces for not sowmg his ground , it may be presumed 
that such a measure of severity was exceptional, but the 
story illustrates a side of Indian land-tenure which has now 
passed mto almost complete obhvion 

The development of this original and simple form of tenure 
may be associated with the aggregation of small States mto 
great Empires, which recurred periodically m India durmg 
the historical period A conqueror might either step mto the 
place of a vanquished kmg, or he might leave the king m 
possession but require him to pay tnbute In neither case 
would the change necessarily affect the position of the peasant, 
but the result of such pohtical adjustments was not un- 
commonly an alteration either m the share of the produce 
claimed, or m the method of its assessment and collection, 
and these were matters m which the peasant was deeply 
mterested No argument is required to show that his 
economic position was affected by the share which had to be 

^ This process may be followed m Northern India by observing the 
change m the significance of the word raiyaU In the hterature of Akbar’s 
time the word means pnnlanly a subject nowadays it usually means a 
tenant, but modem landholders are still occasionally influenced by the 
older imphcation, and tend to regard, and to treat, their tenants as their 
subjects 

H 
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set apart, ^luoli miglit be one-tenth aa under Firor Shah or 
one-half a« under Alauddm Khalji, but it is deorable to 
realise that changes m methods of assessment might be 
almost equally important and aa a matter of fact it is to such 
ohangca that the appearance of the modem Indian land 
holder must be in great measure attributed The revenue 
system prevailmg m Vijayanogar may be taken as a type of 
one of the altematrve methods of Imperial orgamaatioii The 
revenue was collected by the nobles who may be regarded as 
representing the succeasors of the kings formerly absorbed 
m the Empire they paid a certam amount to the Imperial 
treasury and retamed the rest, so that we may r^ard the 
Empire aa having been super imposed on the system previously 
existing and when, a few years after Atbar s death, the 
Southern Empire finally ceased to exist the nobles remamed 
m posseasion and resumed the pcwtaon of longs "Whether 
the super position of the Empire mvolved any change in the 
tenure of the peasants is a question which 1 am unable to 
answer we do not know what share of the produce they had 
to pay before the Empire came mto existence and we can be 
sure of onfy one fact that under the Empit© the share was 
exceedingly high. Nunir states defimtely that the peasants 
paid nine-tenths to the nobles who paid one-half of what 
they received to the Emperor there is no doubt that this 
writer had acscees to good sources of mfoimation, but I can 
conceive of no form of agncultur© m which producers could 
hve on so small a proportion as one-tenth of the gross pro- 
duce of their holdings, and I am mchned to think that 
the expression should not be taken m its strict numencaJ 
sense but rather as signifying a demand which seemed 
eitraordmaiily heavy I fe^ s wmilar diflBcuIty m accept- 
ing m its literal sense the statement made by de Laet 
that the Mogul authontacs took nearly three-fourths of the 
gross produce leaving only one-fourth for the ^r^ctched 
peasants so that they sometimes receive nothing m return 
for their labour and expenditure. Most of de Lnets in 
formaticni on such matters seems to have come from the 
nmntame districts and I think that his statement like that 
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of Nimiz, IS best read ns indicating a very severe revenue 
demand ratlicr than a demand of tbe precise proportion 
stated, though it is possible that (including extra pajonents) 
three-fourths Avcrc actuall}’’ demanded in some parts of the 
country 

In tlie north of India Akbar’s administrative ideals 
favoured, as has been said in an earlier chapter, substitution 
rather than superposilion , he aimed, that is to say, at 
entermg into direct relations with the peasants wlio came 
under his rule, but his policy was guided largely by practical 
considerations, and his revenue system was therefore by no 
means imiform. In Sind he maintained the original Indian 
practice, and took a shore of produce from the peasants in 
Bengal, Berar, and Khandesh he continued the revenue 
S3'atems which he found in force — systems the exact nature 
of which is doubtful , while m the heart of the Empire he 
introduced his own methods, based on those of his predecessor, 
Sher Shah, pushing them as far as could safely be done, but 
coinmg to terms with the zammdars when local conditions 
rendered this course desirable It is not always possible to 
ascertain what system was m force m a particular area, but it is 
probably correct to say that m the most productive portion of 
Northern India, from Bihar to Lahore and Multan, the standard 
of revenue payments was set by the zadi, as the regulation 
system of assessment was termed In this system Akbar fixed 
his claim at one-third of the gross produce, and m order to 
reabse the revenue on this basis his officials dete rmin ed the 
average yield of every crop grown m the country, and fixed 
cash rates representmg one-third of this average yield valued 
on the results of ten years’ experience The area sown with 
each crop was recorded season by season, and the demand 
on each peasant was calculated by applying the sanctioned 
rates to the area which he had cultivated , thus a peasant 
cultivatmg land m the neighbourhood of Agra knew that he 
would be charged at the rate of 67 dams ^ on each bigha 

^ The figiires given m the text are rounded the actual sohedules give 
the rates m dams and jitals, that is to the nearest thousandth of a rupee 
There is some uncertamty whether these rates were meant to be collected 
m all mdividual cases, or were mtended to set a standard for the gmdance 
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Bown with wheat 49 dams on barley, IBO^ Hattih on mdigo 
239 dams on sugar-cane and bo fox each separate kind of 
produce and similar schedule* of ratea were filed for each 
agncultural tract to which the systein was apphed. Under 
the original Indian system in which the produce was dmded 
at harvest the peasant and the State shared the nsk of 
the enterprise under the system introduced by Akbar the 
peasant took most of the nsk and (m theory) all the extra 
profit Binoe hia payments were determmed by the crops sown 
and not by the harvests gather*^ subject only to the posm 
bflity of a remission bemg granted m the event of a failure 
of the crop The change thus operated, on the one hand to 
increase the peasant s interest m the success of his under 
taking, cmd on the other to mmimiae seasonal fluctuations m 
the Imperial revenue and while it did not amount to the 
eatabhahment of a r^nlar system of rents, it marks a definite 
step towards the transfonnation of the peasant mto what 
is known as a cash paying tenant he did not know his 
Uabihtiea definitely m advance but he could calculate them 
for the season as soon as be bad made his jilans for sowing 
Of the practical workmg of this system we shall speak later 
on for the moment we may leave it with the remark that 
Its mtroducUon mvolved the oolleotion of a large mass of 
data regarding the land, and that through the preservation 
of much of this information in the Atn » Aiban we are able 
to arrive at a better understanding of the condition of the 
mdustry than if we were dependent solely on the casual 
obscrvationa of mdividuals. 

The Srsnoi ot AoaiounTUEE 

The literature of the penod does not so far as I am aware, 
include anything which can be described os a complete account 


of coDootori, but tho qnf*t 5 ctn I» not of mneb practice iraporUnw liiico It 
la Tcuoublj certain tbat tb« amna *0111*11/ otinandrd were Dc*ri/ If ikH 
qnito *a^l*ipe u tb« at*nd*rd r*tM> Tbo blj^b* w*? the unit erf Uorf 
tne*anrenent, *Qd w** intended to bo * little more tli*n h»lf ^n *cre. 
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of the system of Indian agncnltuie ^ It would mdeed be 
matter for surprise if such an account existed the subject 
was not one to attract Indian writers of the time, while 
foreign visitors, whose mterests centred for the most part m 
commerce, were content to enumerate and descnbe the pro- 
ducts of the country without entermg mto details regardmg 
the conditions under which they were produced Writers 
of both classes, however, give us many partial glimpses of the 
subject, sufficient m the aggregate to furmsh some approach 
to a general account provided that we have an outhne or 
framework on which they can be arranged This outhne can, 
if I am not mistaken, be found m the theory of contmmty 
India did not experience between 1600 and 1900 an agri- 
cultural revolution such as m some other countries comcided 
with the adoption of a pohCy of enclosure, or followed on the 
development of the modern ocean-home commerce enclosure 
IS only now becommg a question of practical mterest, while 
the mam results of modem conditions of transport are 
accurately known, datmg as they do, for the most part, from 
the years followmg on the opemng of the Suez Canal The 
changes smce Akbar’s time have mdeed been numerous, and 
some t/hcm important, but they have not sufficed 

to transform the system as a whole the piOugh-asd th6“Ox7 
the millets and rice, the pulses and oilseeds, and the whole 
tradition of the countryside bnk us with the sixteenth century 
and with far earher times m the history of the people, and 
almost every detail mentioned by the authorities for our 
period can be realised instantly by any one who is moderately 
familiar with the hfe of the peasants at the present day 
Take as an example the Emperor Babur’s description of the 
method of irngation practised m the country round Agra . 
“ At the weU-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roUer 
* adjusted between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put 

^ Terry set out to give such an account, but the result is rather dis 
appointing He had seen very httle of the country — only that part of it 
which hes between Surat and llandu , much that he says is mterestmg, hut 
its apphcation is limited, and he either failed to observe or omitted to 
record many thmgs which are mdispensable to a proper appreciation of the 
conditions prevaihng even m the small area he had seen 
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tlie rope over the roller and tie ita other end to the bnllock. 
One person must drive the bullock another empty the 
bucket that is as true of the twentieth century as of the 
time to which it relates Or take Garcia da Orta s note on 
tillage m the Deccan uplands behmd Goa They do not till 
the land with manure and labour as we do They sow on the 
face of the earth with very little tillage. Turning to the 
Imperial Gazetteer we may read of this country that ‘ a field 
of black soil requires only one plonghing m the year and is 
seldom manured. In the same way the reader will find 
that each detached observation faDs mto place on the assump- 
tion that the general system biyt been mamtamed, and it 
follows that if we can amve at a knowledge of the changes 
which have occurred, we shall be able to reconstruct the 
mam outlmes of the mdustry as it was practised three 
centunee ago 

Turning first to the crops grown Abnl Fail has preserred 
for us UftB giving the name of every crop which was assessed 
to revenue m Northem India, and we may be confident that 
no crop which was widelv grown escaped assessment These 
lists are verv nearly identical with those contained m the 
agncoltural statistics of the pre^nt 

rice anu Ciarley the two tall, and several 

small miUeta the fAmHiay pulsw, and the usual VinHw of vege- 
tables We find also sugar-cane (both thick and thm) the 
fibres cotton and hemp the usual oilseeds, and such miscel 
laneouB crops as mdigo poppy pdn and tinghSra For the 
south we have no contemporary official records, but a com 
pilataon from the n arrati ves of vanous trevellerB gives o 
aimilAT bst nearly but again not qmte identical with that 
of modem times Taking the two lists together it will be 
found that the only crop which can be said to hove disappeared 
since Akbar s time is 5l {Monnda tindona) the dye-yicldmg 
shrub which was formerly of importance in parts of Central 
India, but which was driven out of cultivation m the lost 

* I luTfi Birea in Appendix A » slDela Itet b««i on tbow whkh wear 
In the Ai*j ■nS alao » U«t of the crops of Sontbern Indi* compOed imin 
contamponry acooenU. 
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century by the competition of manufactured dyes To set 
against this loss there are substantial gams, the “ planters’ 
crops,” tea and coffee, such widely-groMu staples as potatoes, 
tobacco, groundnuts, and sweet potatoes, and the food-grams, 
oats and maize Indian agriculture has thus been enriched 
since the sixteenth century, but not to such an extent as to 
transform its permanent characteristics 

The statistics preserved by Abul Fazl render it possible to 
obtain a rough idea of the relative value of the crops grown 
m those parts of Northern India where the revenue was 
assessed on Akbar’s regulation system That system aimed, 
as we have seen, at takmg for the State the average money 
value of one-third of the gross produce, so that the sums 
demanded on equal areas of the difierent crops indicate the 
prevalent official view as to the proportionate value of each 
the assessment of a bigha of wheat, for mstance, at 60 dams 
meant that the assessors regarded the average value of a 
bigha of wheat as 180 dams , and if we put the assessment on 
wheat as equal to 100, we can show the assessments on other 
crops m a convement form so as to brmg out the relation m 
question The figures for some of the prmcipal crops stand 
as follows they are based on the average of the various 
assessment rates m force under Akbar m the Mogul provmces 
of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi 


Crop 

Comparative 

Value 

Crop 

Comparative 

Value 

Wheat 

100 

Linseed 

61 

Barley 

67 

Bape 

63 

Gram (common) 

GO 

Poppy 

210 

Jowar 

69 

Sugar-cane 

(ordmary) 213 

Bajra 

42 

Cotton 

160 

Mandua 

44 

Indigo 

264 

Sawan 

22 




So far as the food-grams are concerned, comparative values 
have changed very little , an acre of barley, or ]owar, or 
gram is now worth, roughly speakmg, 60 to 70 per cent of an 
acre of wheat, as was the case in Akbar’s tune, and the small 
miUets, acre for acre, are worth substantially less ^ Oil- 

^ Bajra was placed by Akbar’s assessors on a lower level than we should 
have expected, presumably because of some difference m pnce 
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seeds were proportionately less valuable tban they are now 
when a great and profitable export trade has grown up 
Bugar-chne on the other hand^ ahows httle cheinge in the 
relative position being still worth rather more thftn double 
the value of wheat. It la noteworthy that in Akbar s tune 
poppy was as valuable as sngor-^ne its present value m a 
free market is unknown because the pnee paid to the 
grower has long been fixed by the State on conaderataons 
of a different order but if we take into account the 
revenue realised until recently from the sale of the drug, 
the position occupied by the crop will occasion no surprise. 
The high level of the comparative value of cotton is a 
pomt to be considered in connection with the mdufltnal 
development of the country it is clear that the raw 
material of ordinary olothmg was expensive when judged 
by the pnoes obtainable for food-grams. Indigo also was 
highly T^ued, but in this case the cause is to be sought m 
oommeroe rather than in mdustry for even in the sixteenth 
century this crop was grown mainly for the export market. 
It is tempting to pass from relative to actual values, and 
deduce from these data figures for the average yield of 
crops in Akbar's time, 8ach a caloulataon is mdeed posalble 
on paper but the uncertam factors are relatively large and 
the result depends mainly on the values assigned to them by 
the mdividual calculator in the present state of our know 
ledge therefore it is better to resist the temptation offered 
bv the figures and to be content with the conclusion that on 
the whole the relative values of the vanous crops show iittls 
alteration and that m cases where the change is marked on 
explanation ran mnially be found m the known history of the 
mtervening penod. 

We know then that, apart from the exceptions already 
indicated, India taken os a whole yielded the same a^cul 
tural produce as she yields now We know also that the 
distribution of the vanous crops followed the mam lines 
determined by the conditions of soil and climate Bengal 
depended mainly on nee. Northern India on cereals millets, 
ftnfl pulses the Deccan on jowir and cotton the south on 
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rice and millets , and indications drawn from various sources 
justify the inference that there was less speciahsation of 
croppmg than is found at the present time Specialisation 
was not mdeed entirely unknown, for Bengal supphed sugar 
to many parts of India, while the production of mdigo 
was to a large extent concentrated m two locahties, Biana 
near Agra, and Sarkhej m Gujarat, and both these mstances 
throw hght on the conditions affectmg the process Sugar was 
carried mainly by water, whether it went westwards to Agra or 
southwards to the ports of Malabar, that is to say, the trade 
was to a great extent mdependent of the high cost of land 
transit , mdigo, on the other hand, was earned by land from 
Agra to the Cambay ports or across the frontier to Persia, 
the export value of the commodity being exceptionally high 
in proportion to its bulk , and thus we have m these mstances 
early manifestations of the process of speciahsation which 
has made such progress since the development of means of 
/ ‘ommumcation m the course of the past century On the 
oth^ . hand, we look m vam for anythmg correspondmg to the 
modern wheat tracts or cotton tracts, which are essentially 
the results of railwav enterprise cotton, at least, was more 
widely grown than is now the case, though the aggregate of 
production was probably less, and it is reasonable to mfer 
that most parts of the country were nearly self-suf&cmg m 
the matter of clothes as well as of food and other requisites 
We can therefore arrive at a general idea of the system of 
croppmg practised m a particular part of India if we ehmmate 
those staples which are known to have been subsequently 
mtroduced, and make due allowance for the progress of 
specialisation, and for the changes m regard to irrigation 
which we are about to discuss 

When we pass to a consideration of the implements used 
by the peasants of Akbar’s tune, we can see at once that few 
changes can have taken place, for even at the present day the 
peasant’s eqmpment is so nearly the bare minimum required 
for his work that it is impossible to beheve he was ever 
much worse ofi, while there are no grounds whatever for 
thmkmg that any useful implements have disappeared m 
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tho interval Ploughfl and hoes water lifta and tnmor imple 
ments genemllj' all bear their age upon then face their 
minute adaptation to the circomstances of each locality mnst 
be the reenlt of slow growth and their most striking char 
actenfltao, the economy of iron, finds ite explanation m the 
high cost of that metal durmg the penod when India depended 
for it on her own roaonrcea, Aa it happens we have a stnfcmg 
confirmation of this inference m regard to water lifts Babnr b 
description of the ordmaiy plane-and bucket lift has alrcadv 
been, quoted, and his account of the Persian wheel used m the 
Punjab la equally convincing, so that there is no doubt that 
the existing implements were m use at anv rate before Akbar 
was bom and though mmilftr direct evidence m regard to 
plonghe has not come to mv notice ^ their antaqmty is not 
likely to be sanonsly disputed* Whether implements m 
general cost the peasant more or lees is a question which can 
not be answered m terms of figures but the difieience either 
way was probably small on the one hand, wood was easier 
to get than now but iron was certainly much more expensive 
m terms of gram, while the cost of manufacture measured m 
the same currency has probably changed very little and on 
the whole the quantity of produce required to ma m te rn the 
supply of the neceesary implements cannot have altered 
materially dnrmg the last three centnnee 

As regards the supply of power the peasant is probably 
somewhat worse off now than under Akbar In most parts of 
the country though not everywhere, there was more wasteland 
available for gr unng and it is reasonable to infer that cattle 
could be obtamed more cheaply and easily than la now poe 

sible. As to the quality of the stock, no preaseinfonnotion has 

come to my notice Vanons trsvellerB describe one or other 
of the famous breeds of what mav be termed carnage oxen 
but these were loiones for the nch and so far as I know 
there is no description of the animals which drew the ploughs 

» Teirj myt {PunJuu, JL lx. 1408). “ They tfll tbelr potmd «ith oxeo 
md foot-plcrast*.” The EngUih foot plough of tb« period mont hxre bern 
T^ry Iflto tho IiuUkji plough •» « know It, being UMide chiefir of 'o™ “ 
hxrlng neithsT wheel nor monld boud, hat I hxTo not foond m nffiwn y 
ol«u dMciiptloo ol It to thow whether there wxj any Impoitant diflere&ce 
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Quality apart, it may be recogmsed as probable that plough 
cattle Tvere easier to get, and also to feed, than is the case at 
present I do not thick that we should be j ustified m mferrmg 
that the supply of manure was larger Assummg that there 
were more cattle for an equal area of cultivation, it does not 
foUow that their manure was available, for m that case there 
must have been more grazmg and less stall-feedmg, and the 
manure would have been left where it was dropped I have 
found nothmg to show that less dung was burnt m the six- 
teenth century it was certainly used as fuel, as mdeed was 
the case m parts of Europe about the same period, but the 
comparative extent of the practice remains a matter of 
conjecture 

When we turn to the supply of water for irrigation, we must 
draw a sharp distmction between what is now the mam canal 
tract and the rest of the country In readmg the narratives 
of writers who travelled north and west of Allahabad, we are 
at once struck by the scantmess of the allusions to this subject 
The practice of irrigation was probably unfamdiar to most 
of the visitors, and we should naturally expect that they would 
record it as a novelty, but, as a matter of fact, they say very 
httle about it In some cases their silence may be explamed 
by the season Steel and Crowther, for mstance, who travelled 
from Agra to Persia m 1615, and write enthusiastically about 
the system of irrigation in the latter country, performed 
the journey as far as Lahore m Apnl and May, when httle 
irrigation would have been seen This explanation cannot, 
however, apply to a case hke that of Fmch, who marched from 
Agra to Lahore m January, and noticed only that a small 
water-channel had been cut to irrigate one of the royal gardens , 
and takmg all the accounts together, it is difficult to resist 
the inference that m this part of the country irrigation was a 
much less conspicuous feature of the wmter landscape than it 
is to-day The meagre descriptions of agriculture contamed 
m the Ain-i Akban give a similar impression m these the 
general emphasis is on the rams crops, and almost the only 
defimte statement regardmg irrigation m the Account of the 
XII Provinces is that m Lahore irrigation was chiefly from 
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weEfl Babui, wntuig early in the Bixteenth century, commenta 
on the absence of artificial canals m India and hatards the 
explanation that •water is not absolutely requisite, the autumn 
crops being nourished by the rams, while epnng crops grow 
even when no ram falls This observation which could be 
made by no modem visitor to the Punjab is m accordance 
with what IB known about the sources from which ■water could 
be obtained- Practicallv the whole canal system is of later 
date m Akbar s tame there were some mundataon channels 
on the Indus and there were the remnants of the aqueducts 
construcjted by Htos Shah to supply the gardens and mtieB 
established by hrm hut the value of these ■works was essenti 
ally local, and the country as a whole depended either on 
wells or on the minor streams which were ntilised by means 
of ■temporary damn "We most therefore picture conditions 
m the north as approTtmatang to those which now prevail 
m the centre of the country large eipansea of dry cropping 
with patches of more productive land m places where a stream 
could be utilised or where efficient wells had been made 
The change m the rest of India has been much leas striTang 
The face of the country supplies sufficient proof that the 
construction of wells and reservoirs is no novelty and it is 
probable that m proportion to populataon the area irrigated 
m the tame of Akbar was of about ■the same order of 
magmtude as at the beginning of the present century it 
may ha've been substantially less it may possibly have been 
somewhat greater but I do not think that the difierence 
pATi have been very marfced. In peninsular India embank 
mente have been built And have burst wells have been sunk 
and ha've collapsed for an mdefinite number of centuries. 
So far then, as regards the material conditions, the information 
which is available pomts to a system of agriculture generally 
nmilftT to that which prevails to-day In the next section 
■we ■wiH consider the personal element m the industry 
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III Peasants and Laboueers 

A knowledge of tlie system of agriculture prevailing m the 
sixteenth, century enables us to arrive at certam conclusions 
regardmg the numbers of tbe population by whom it was earned 
on, but before we take the facts of our period mto con- 
sideration, we must glance at the general relation subsistmg 
between tbe nimibers of a community and tbe area cultivated 
by its members Putting aside instances of tbe commercial 
use of land, and confining our attention to agnculture pursued 
as a means of direct subsistence, we find that tbe particular 
system followed in any region depends partly on tbe sod, 
climate, and other durable elements of tbe environment, and 
partly on tbe capacities of tbe people by whom it is carried on 
We find also that tbe area cultivated under sucb a system is 
bmited by tbe quantity of labour avadable, and that tbis 
limitation operates at tbe seasons of maximum pressure 
T in lik e most industries, agriculture of tbe type we are 
considering does not ofier an unvarymg amount of em- 
ployment tbrougbout tbe year, but is marked by an alter- 
nation of slack and busy times , m some cases tbe pressure 
is greatest at seed-tune, m others at harvest, and m others 
at some mtervemng period, but tbe result m each case is 
tbe same Tbe area cultivated wdl never be much greater 
than can be dealt with it may fall far below this standard 
in unfavourable years, but so long as tbe motive to cultivate 
exists at all, tbe tendency wdl be to sow as large an area as can 
be matured, but no more If, wbde other conditions remam 
substantially unchanged, tbe numbers of tbe rural population 
deebne, then tbe area cultivated wdl fall ofi , if tbe popu- 
lation nses, tbe area wdl also rise, until no more land remains 
witbm reach, and tbe resultmg congestion wdl tend to 
restore tbe balance, whether it leads .to migration or to an 
mcrease m mortality, but, short of congestion, tbe relation 
between numbers and cultivation wdl remam approximately 
constant 

Even at tbe present day Indian agnculture is still very 
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largely in the Bubsistreiice stage that is to say, the pro- 
duetion of food for the family ib BtiU the fint care of the 
individnal peasant and we shall be justified m concluding 
that the relation between numbers and oultavation has not 
varied greatly during the last three centuries provided that 
we find reason for thinking that the oonditiona have remained 
Buhatantaally unchanged^ There are no grounds for supposing 
that the permanent conditionB of soil and climate have altered 
m any way and we have seen in the last section that the 
changes m crope and methods have not been marked it 
retnEuns to inquire whether the men themselves have changed. 
There is no evidence to show that Indian peasants and labourers 
were either more or less efficient m Akbar s times than at the 
present day As we shall see m a later ohapter they ate the 
same food then os now and it is probable that they got a 
little leas to eat rather than a little more there were fewer 
mfiuences in operation to stnnulate the growth of mtePigence 
as we shall find later on, there was much lees hope of keep- 
ing the fruits of additional effort and in the absence of 
direct evidence it is reasonable to infer that the quantity 
and quahty of the work done by ordinary men were at 
any rate not greater than they are. To take oonorete fllus 
trataonfl I do not think that it would be poeaible to show 
grounds for holding that there has been a material change m 
the tnne spent m ploughing an acre of land, in transplanting 
an acre of nee m weeding on acre of cotton m hoeing 
an acre of sugar-cane or m harvesting an acre of wheat 
and if BO much be granted it foUows that m those 
parts of India where agnculture has not greatly changed, 
a given cultivated area impbes somewhere about the same 
rural population at any period m the last three centuries 
This conclusion does not mvolvo umfomiity in extent, but 
only m pomt of tame at the present day we find consider 
able vanations m the numbers of people required m different 
locaUties ond the imphcotaon is that these vanations have 
persisted without substantial change At the begmmng of 
the present century there were from 100 to 120 persons to each 
100 acres of normol cultivataon m some of the western 
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districts of the United Provinces^ while there were from 60 to 
70 persons to 100 acres in other districts lying farther south , 
the difference between these figures is adequately explamed 
by permanent features of the enviroimient, and the conclusion 
IS that it has probably persisted with relatively httle change, 
and that the western districts required somewhere about 100 
to 120 persons, and the southern somewhere about 60 to 70 
persons, to cultivate 100 acres m the time of Ahbar and through- 
out the mtervemng period 

The position we have now reached is that, takmg a wide 
view of India as a whole, the system of agriculture has not 
changed materially, and that m any particular region the 
numbers of the rural population have varied approximately 
with the area under cultivation In theory this result is 
compatible with a very wide range of variation m the average 
size of holdings , it could be reached if the entire rural popula- 
tion held land, and also if the land were occupied by a small 
number of substantial farmers employmg numerous landless 
labourers, but I do not think either of these extremes is m 
accordance with the facts of Akbar’s age, and there are 
mdications that, while landless labourers existed m numbers, 
the bulk of the cultivators were, as they are now, small men 
with limited resources To take the latter pomt first, the 
recurrmg references to the village headmen m Akbar’s admims- 
trative instructions appear to me to mdicate the presence of 
numerous cultivators m each village, and I draw the same 
inference from the fragmentary accounts of hfe m Southern 
India, while a further reason for regardmg the holdmgs as 
small IS that m the bterature of the tune we do not meet with 
substantial capitahst farmers, who would almost certainly 
have made their appearance if they had been the predommant 
class Where we meet the cultivator he is an mconspicuous 
umt very much as he is to-day, and he is also commonly 
short of ready money Akbar directed his revenue officers to 
advance money to needy cultivators and we may take his 
instructions as evidence of a deficiency of capital, though we 

^ “ Normal cultivation ” hero means the area which has in fact been culti- 
vated on the average of a senes of favourable years. 
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cannot inier from them that the need was adegnatelj met 
by State loans. Again there is the story told by Janhar 
how peasants Imng neat Lahore were aocustomed to give 
thetr wives and children m pledge to the bankers for money 
advanced on aooonnt of the revenue collectionfl that story 
indicates a financial positaon familiar at the present tone 
though the particular form of security offered has now become 
obsolete Agam when an English merchant went mto tie 
viUi^fes near Agra to buy mdigo m the year ] 614 we are told 
that he followed the custom of the country and distributed 
advances to be adjusted when the mdigo should be ready 
for dehvery and about the same tame another merchant 
wntmg from Ahmadabad advised that capital must be 
provided for daily purchases of mdigo from the country 
people who are oonstramed to sell to engrossei^ at very low 
pncea for want of money to supply the needful Snnilariy 
we read that the Portugese miwonanes at Thana found it 
necessary to provide for their converts clothes and food, 
&eed,oal^e and ploughs in fact to find all the capital required 
to enable them to pursue their occupation- These ms^ces 
are few but they cover a fairly wide area and I cannot 
recall any passage which suggests a contrary inference. The 
evidence is undoubtedly eoanty but what evidence exists u 
consistent with the prodommance of small holdings and needy 
peasants rather than with large farmers m command of the 
capital required by the sire of their undertakings. 

On the other hand, it appears to me to be oertam that 
m the sixteenth century as at the present day the rural 
population mduded a large number of landless labourers 
It IS true that I have faS^ to find any mention of such a 
dasa in contemporary hteratore but m this case silence does 
not justify the mfarence that the agricultural labourer did not 
exist it indicates merely that the topic had no interest for 
the writers whose works we possess. The argument m support 
of the existenoe of landless labourers may be summarised os 
follows. We know that early in the nineteenth century India 
was full of such labourers occupying or emergmg from the 
position of serfs This servfie class must either have existed 
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in Akbar’s days, or ba ve come mto existence m the intervening 
years The latter hj’yiothesis is very highly improbable, smce 
such a social revolution must have left its mark on the history 
of the time, and until any endence of its truth is produced, 
we must bebeve that ^^llage serfdom is an institution of old 
standmg, datmg from a period far earher than that of Akbar 
This behef is in accordance with what we Icnow of the social 
history of the world at large, and of India in particular , it is 
m itself probable, and there is no reasonable alternative 
The evidence of fact on which this argument is based will 
be found mainly m the Report on Shvery, to which reference 
has been made m a previous chapter That Report does not 
mdeed give a complete view of the position the Commissioners 
rebed mainly on information obtamed from judicial officers, 
and it IS only m a few locabties that they recorded the obser- 
vations of men who had studied the question at first hand , 
their inquiries did not extend to the whole of what is now 
British India, and there are obvious gaps withm the area which 
they cover The Commissioners distmguished between regular 
slavery and the institution which they described sometimes 
as predial slavery, sometimes as agricultural bondage, and 
sometimes by the use of the law-Latm phrase, adscnpU 
glebae, and the result of their mvestigations was that rural 
serfdom, or its trace, was found practically wherever it was 
looked for Thus m some districts of Bengal it was reported 
that the agncultural slaves were generally sold with the land, 
and it may be remarked that Sir Wdbam Macnaghten lays it 
down as settled law that hereditary serfs are subject to the 
laws of ancestral real property Sir Edward Colebrooke 
spoke of the claims of landholders m Bihar over their heredi- 
tary serfs as at that time nearly obsolete The Commissioners 
obtamed “ no evidence of the present existence of the m- 
stitution m the Western Provmces ” (that is m parts of the 
Umted Provmces), but they thought it probable that “ some- 
thmg of the kmd prevailed up to the period at which they 
were brought under British nde ” “ Durmg the government 
of the Nawab the people on each property were held m a great 
measure to be adscnpti glebae ” In Azamgarh the low-caste 

I 
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viUageia were stall required to render the landholder many 
personal services Under former govemmente they 
were predial slaves A chairuiT can now sue hia rATnmtIftT 
in the cnminal court Nothing veiee or annoys the mmmdnTp 
in our whole system as much as this In Kumann no free 
labour was procurable but the slaves of the plough ’ were 
distinguished from domestao slavery In AflAnTn ^ere was 
much slave labour but no free labour waa employed m agn 
culture Bo muob may be said regarding Northern India 
In Madras the Board of Revenue reported that throughout 
the Tamil country as well as m Malabar ^ and Canara, far the 
greater part of the labouring classes of the people have from 
time immemorial been m a state of acknowledged bondage, 
m which they contmne to the present tune. The Board 
did not know of serfdom m the north of the Presidenoy but 
the Commissioners had reason to beheve m it« enstenc© In 
Ooorg also predial slavery had existed from tune immemonaL 
In Bombay the evidence recorded was scanty and unsatiS' 
factory but it disclosed the existence of serfdom in Surat 
and the southern Maratha ooxmtiy 

These facts appear to me to prove that a servile 
labouring otmw was a normal element m the rural popu- 
lation up to the mtroduotion of BntiBh rule and conse- 
quently m the time of Akbar Further confirmation of this 
view nftTi be drawn from the systems of paying wages 
m kmd, which prevailed so widely m the last century and 
which are still far from being eitmot. Those systems can be 
explamed convmcmgly as a natural development from the 
tame when oultavators had merely to feed and clothe their 
serfs they can scarcely be explamed at all on any other 
hypothesis ‘RTurtang wo trial relations pomt m the same direc- 
tion, and m my opinion we are justified m regarding the 
rural population of Akbar s tune as constituted of peasant 
oultivatOTB artasans labourers and meniol servants very 
much as it IS constituted now the mam diflerence being that 
labourers and servants were not then free to choose their 

* B^rbota (p. S35) lod otlier iraitert o< Um riitetnth and ieTtBtmjth 
cestorlea dMoilbe Uw enlUrmten u well m tin kbooren of M t Ubr M 
■Ures or aeifi. 
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luaslcrs but wore l)ound to work for the cultivnlor or culti- 
\a<or^ to wliojn (Iiey ^\ore as'^ignod b\ (he cuslom or tradition 
of the \ illagc We cannot be certain of tlic iirccise propor- 
tion bonie by each of tlicsc classes to the total population 
it IS possible that there were fewer cultivators and more 
labourers, but it is cquall} possible (hat ciibivntors were 
rclatuelv more numerous than now, and in 0113'^ case we arc 
justified m concluding (hat, talcing ciiltnators and labourers 
together, the jiroportioii of worker^ to work has not under- 
gone any material alternlion. 

We must now attempt to form some idea of the income 
of commodities obtained b) the rural population a matter 
which IS largely independent of the precise dislribution of the 
produce between ciiltnators and labourers We have found 
reason to conclude that the part played by man has undergone 
little change , he has on the w hole grow n the same crops by 
the same methods, and has probabl)* expended about the same 
amount of energy m the process, so (hat if there has been any 
material change in the average income ^ per head of the rural 
population, the cause must be sought m the response of the 
land The question w^hether the return yielded by the land 
has altered materially in the course of the last three centuries 
IS one to which popular opinion is prepared to give an im- 
mediate answer, but m this case, as in some others, popular 
opmion IS not based on exact thinkmg, and it is necessary to 
draw some distmctions before we accept the current view 
that fertihty has decreased The average yield of land 
estimated over a long period may be affected by (a) change 
in fertihty of the land under cultivation throughout the 
period, (&) change m the quahty of the land imder 
cultivation at different times, or (c) changes m crops and 
methods Popular opimon has fastened on the first of these 
factors, and asserts that acre for acre the land yields less than 
it did, but this assertion rests on no objective evidence, and 
it IS rendered improbable by what is known regardmg the 
course of “ fertihty ” Peasants m India, as elsewhere, wiU 

1 It IS perhaps desirable to point out that m this and similar passages 
the word “ mcome ” refers to commodities and not to cash. 
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indeed always tell a sympathctao audience that the yield of 
their land haa fallen off such statementa are not evidence 
of fact, but only of the payohological attitude of the people 
who make them and they will continue to be made bo long 
as the golden age la aought for m the part. They find, how 
ever a certam excuse m what is known about the course of 
agricultural production. When new land is brought under 
cultivation the yield is m the early years ^ abnormally high, 
and then falls to o lower level at which it remams appron- 
matcly constant, so long as the methods of treatment are not 
altered a cultivator whose ideals are founded on the distant 
epoch when has land was virgin soD can thus say with truth 
that the yield is less than it was since it is certain that at 
some period or other all the land in India was m this condition, 
and we may agree that whatever land was newly brought 
under cultivation m the latter years of Akbar s reign yielded 
more largely then than it yields now provided that coltiva 
tion been oontmuous throughout the mtervening penod. 
On the other hand it is highly probable that the land which 
was already under regular cultivation at that period has, 
under similar conditions given an approximately constant 
return, and clear positive evidence would be needed to estab- 
lish the fact that a declme has occurred over the bulk of 
the old-established cultivation- No such evidence being m 
existence we are justified m oanoludmg that there has been 
no marked general change m fertility other than the reduction 
which resulted when the land ceased to be virgin soil- • 

' By “ e<uiy ye*n ” li meant not tb® flnt or woond year iriieB Inittil 
dlfHf mhW of tiQag® oommouly rwilt In • Unr yield, bot tbe few yean wMch 
follow after tbeae dlfflooltlM ham been orereoiae. Abbara aiiwamrat* 
prorlded for tbaae difficolUe* i a merely PomhuU loni wu c la im ed 

aa rerenoe in the year when new land wma broken op, and the full reranne 
waa tikben only in the fifth year [At*, tranilarina, B. 

• T>iU rtatamont raqoirea formal qwaUflcatkro in rejard to land wbere 
the albpe ia anfficient to permit of gEadoal denodatton, beeanae in eoeh cam 
the decline in lertfllty may be pi og itaai Tt. The qtnlifleaUoQ wfll not, 
howerer affect materially the getu^ aiffnment in the tert, beeanae dennda 
tkm In one plaee U largely eompenaated by enrichment elaewbem, and wbfle 
Truaaea of good toil are annoaliy being earried oot to aea, other aa««< are 
being brooght down from the higher lereia and depodtad in aceeedble 
poaitiooa. When land la eroded ao moeh that It bwmaa nncoltaiabh 
the efleei la, of o mut e . to inoreaje pro bnlo the arerage yield of the real 
ot the ahhongh the total Income U redoeed. 
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Tiie position is essentially different m regard to the second 
factor cultivation has certainly extended since Akbar’s 
time m large parts of India, and extension of cultivation 
ordmarily imphes a decrease m the average yield when the 
whole area, old and new, is taken together, for the obvious 
reason that the best land is usually the first to come under the 
plough, and that people cultivate inferior soils only when the 
best land no longer suffices We may agree then that this 
cause has operated to reduce the average yield, and attempt 
to form a rough idea of its importance by calculatmg the effect 
on the hnes adopted m Akbar’s assessment of the land revenue, 
which assumed approximately equal areas under the three 
classes of land recogmsed as “ good,” “ middling,” and 
“ bad ” If we take the yield of some particular crop to be 
12 maunds per bigha on good, 9 on middhng and 6 on bad 
land, and assume the areas m each class to be equal, then the 
average yield is 9 maunds , if cultivation extends by 20 per 
cent, all “ bad ” land, the average falls to 8 5 maunds , if the 
extension is 33 per cent, the average is 8 26 maunds , if 60 
per cent, it is 8 maunds Thus with moderate extensions of 
cultivation, such as we have seen in Chapter I are probable 
in the country between Agra and Lahore, the average yield 
might have been reduced by an amount of the order of 10 per 
cent on the rather violent assumption that aU the new land 
is of the worst class In cases where the extension has been 
very great, as in Bihar and the east of the Umted Provmces, 
this assumption becomes madmissible, because, m clearmg 
large areas of waste, land of aU classes will be reached, and the 
proportionate reduction m the average will be considerably 
less The figures given are of course an illustration only, but 
if the reader wdl take the trouble to vary them m accordance 
with agricultural probabihties, and to generahse the results 
so obtamed, he will find that the reduction in average yield 
18 a small figure compared with the percentage of mcrease m 
cultivation In other words, the effect of extension of area 
to poorer soils is very apt to be exaggerated , it does m fact 
reduce the average yield, but not as a rule to the extent that 
a casual observer would suppose 
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On tlie other hand the effect of the third factor — change* 
in crops or methods — may be very great To take a single 
illnstration Let ns supp<»e that while cultivation extends by 
60 per cent a canal system is introduced irrigating one-tlurd 
of Ihe total area which we assume to have been ongmally dry 
The mcrease of cultivation would as we have seen, by itself 
reduce the yield from 9 maimds to 8 but the additicmal water 
supply would more than counterbalance this and the new 
average would ou these figure* be about maunds while if, as 
IS probable the canal led to improved cropping the mcrease in 
average yield might be very substantial notwithstanding the 
extension of cnltivation to poorer soils My object m giving 
these lUustrationa is to brmg out the faot that m the period 
under cwnsiderataon two opposing tendencie* have been at 
work to affect the average yield of the land on the one side 
extension of cultivation hss tended to reduce the average by 
a relatively small amount over large areas on the other side 
improvement* m cropping and m water supply have tended 
to raise it very substantially m the tracts where they have 
come mto operation. It would be absurd to Btdke a balance 
offhand for the whole of India and assert that the average 
yield has either risen or fallen, but it is safe to say that these 
opposmg tendencies have had very different results m different 
parts of the (country and m the next section I wliftll attempt 
to carry the matter a little farther so as to obtam o more 
defimte idea of the condition of the agncnltural industry m 
those parts of the country for which the requisite data ore 
available. 

Aqrigultdke in its Local Aspects 

In this attempt to indicate the condition of agnculturo 
in certam parts of India it is convement to follow so far as 
it goes the arrangement of the Accoont of the XU Sobas 
included in tbo Ain » Alban an account which with all its 
omissions and imperfections is still the nearest approach wo 
possess to a systematic survey The first province dealt with 
IS Bengal and Onssa and her* Abul Earl records merely that 
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nee predominated, and that the harvests were always abund- 
ant, information vhieh, so far as it goes, agrees essentially 
with the eonditions prevailing at the present day. Prom 
other sourees we learn that sngar-eane was a eommon, and 
valuable, erop, as is still the case, but beyond these facts there 
IS no precise information, wlule, in the absence of any statistics 
of the area under cultivation, our Icnowledge of the numbers 
of the population is too vague to furnish any assistance We 
can, however, be sure that maize and tobacco have both 
assumed their present position since the tune of Akbar, while 
the extension in area and the rise in value of the jute crop are 
so recent that the facts can readily be ascertamed So far 
as I know, this fibre is not named by any contemporary writer, 
but it was probably grown in Alcbar’s time, since Abul Fazl 
tells us that “ a land of sackcloth ” was produced m what is 
now the distnct of Rangpur, and we may mfer that it was 
used to make clothes from the fact that jute-clothmg was the 
ordinary wear of the poorer classes as lately as the begmnmg 
of the mneteenth century Its transformation from a low- 
grade fibre grown for local consumption to one of the great 
staples of the commerce of the world is the outstandmg fact 
in the agricultural history of the provmce, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the change has resulted m a sub- 
stantial increase m the average of production per head of the 
rural population 

Conditions m Bihar show a more radical alteration 
Accordmg to the statistics in the A^n-^ ATd/an, the area under 
cultivation was very much less than now, probably not more 
than one-fifth for the provmce as a whole, and there are good 
reasons for thinking that the class of crops was comparatively 
high there was mdeed httle mdigo,^ and no potatoes, tobacco, 
or maize can have been produced, but poppy was widely 
grown, and (apart from nee), wheat, sugar-cane, and cotton 
seem to have been among the prmcipal staples Pitch 
teUs us that Patna exported cotton, much sugar, and 
very much opium , the Atn mentions the abundance and 

^ The development of mdigo cultivation m Bihar is qmte recent, vide 
Imperial Oazelteer, m 70 
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higli quality of the sugar-cane and though it says nothing 
about wheat, I believe that the Mogul capital was suppbed 
largely from this part of the country This'' last point needs 
a bttle eiplanataon. Bo far as I know none of the travellers 
who visited Bengal noticed a large surplus of wheat, but 
observers m other parta of India write of wheat coming from 
Bongah Bir Thomas Roe speakmg of the Mogul Court aays 
that Bengal feeds this country with wheat and nee, and 
the factors at Surat wrote about the same tune we deny not 
but that BengaUa brmgs wheat nee and sugar to India, 
India being in tbia passage used m the restneted sense to 
denote the west coast Now it is possible that at this time ^ 
Bengal may have produced wheat for export in some quantity 
but it appears to me to be more probable that the wheat really 
came from Bihar and was earned both np the nver to Agra 
and down the nver to the Bengal ports. The Surat factors 
would naturally hear of the point where the sea voyage began, 
not of the locality of production and we need assume only 
that Roe was told in general tenuB that provnnons came from 
the direction of Beng^* However this may be I think there 
can be Uttle doubt that the average value of the crops grown 
was at least as high as now if not higher and that the average 
yield per acre was substantaaDy greater because with a very 
small area under cultivation the quabty of the must have 
been on the average supenor The probabibties are therefore 
that m Bihar the average of production per head was dis- 
tinctly higher than now though the total production must 
have been very much smaller 

The Mogul province of Allahabad corresponds roughly to 
the eastern districts of the United Provmces now a typically 
congested area The land was certainly not croi^ed m 
Akbar s time when cultivataon reached only about ono-fifth 
of the present standard and m thia respect the conditions 

* Wrltlnff »boQt hall a cnlaxj Ufw Utmter rtitfd (p. 437) tli*t Denjrtl 
bw emwfjh vb««t for cotmunptlon aod for prorWonlnp bnt he do« 

*nythfaij' to npport the Tiow th*t U hid a Ut|:e raJ 7 > 1 ai for eijwrt- 
ex&mpte of thl'» npae ue of tbe word Benpil may be f ond In 
pi ten of Pain* » cUy “ upon the bofdera of Bcnpal> ” 
^C?^**** ^ ^ “f )• A few yenri later the aome dty U apoken of a*i tbo 
thWnl mart town o! all BenjaU*’ (fieytuk FacUjntt, lOIS-''! p. 
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approximated to those which prevailed m Bihar, though 
]udgmg from the revenue statistics the croppmg was of a 
less remunerative type The A^n tells us that agriculture 
was m a flourishmg state, hut does not mdicate any par- 
ticular feature except the absence of ]owar and bajra, 
crops which are still very rare m this part of the country , 
such general assertions of prosperity count for very httle, 
and I do not know of any references to the subject m 
other contemporary authorities It is, however, certain 
that the large stretches of inferior clay which characterise 
this part of the country were for the most part untdled m 
Akbar’s tune , the yield given by these sods is very small, 
and their exclusion would raise the average of production by 
an appreciable amount, so that here, as m Bihar, the average 
was probably greater than now 

Of the province of Oudh we are told very little Abul 
Fazl remarks again that agnculture was flounshmg, but he 
mentions only the superior varieties of rice obtainable m the 
northern districts There is no hmt of the remarkable system 
of weU irrigation which now charactenses the south of the 
provmce, and of course there was no maize, while the revenue 
statistics suggest that rice and millets were much more im- 
portant than the wmter crops, such as wheat No defimte 
inference can be drawn from these scanty data, but I am 
mchned to think that the average of production may have 
been even less than now m those parts of the provmce where 
cultivation had long been estabhshed 

The Mogul provmce of Agra was not homogeneous, m- 
cludmg as it did part of the Gangetic plam and also a portion 
of what IS now Rajputana, and for our present purpose it is 
convement to neglect the latter area, and consider the northern 
portion along with the adjommg provmce of Delhi In this 
tract the changes which have occurred amoimt very nearly 
to an agricultural revolution The area cultivated m Akbar’s 
time was, as we have seen, about three-fourths of the present 
standard, but the croppmg appears to have been of an mfenor 
grade Neither Abul Fazl nor any other authority tells us 
of any production of special note, and the fact that wheat 
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lugt quality of the sugar-cane and though it says noth in g 
about wheat, I beheve that the Mogul capital waa supphed 
largely from this part of the country Thia last pomt needs 
a httle explanation. So far as I know none of the traveflera 
who visited Bengal noticed a large surplus of wheat, but 
observers m other parts of India wnte of wheat coming from 
Bengah Srr Thomas Roe speaking of the Mogul Court, eays 
that Bengal feeds this country with wheat and nee, and 
the factors at Surat wrote about the same time we deny not 
but that Bengalla bnngs wheat nee and sugar to India, 
India being m this passage used m the restneted sense to 
denote the west coast. Now it is possible that at this time ' 
Bengal may have produced wheat for export m some quantity 
but it appears to me to be more probable that the wheat really 
came from Bihar end was earned both np the nver to Agra 
and down the nver to the Bengal ports. The Surat factors 
would naturally hear of the pomt where the sea voyage began 
not of the locality of production and we need assume only 
that Roe was told m general terms that provisionB came from 
the direction of Bengal* However this may be I t hink there 
can be httle doubt that the average value of the crops grown 
was at least as high aa now if not higher and that the average 
yield pet acre was substantiaUy greater because with a very 
s mall area under cultivation the qnahty of the land must have 
been on the average supenor TTic probabilities are therefore 
that m Bihar the average of production per head waa dis 
tmctly higher than now though the total production must 
have been very much smaller 

The Mogul province of Allahabad oorresponds roughly to 
the eastern districts of the Umted Provmces now a typically 
congested area The laud was certainly not crowded m 
Akbar a tune when cultivation reached only about one-fifth 
of the present standard and in this respect tho conditjons 

* Writing iboct htU m crotory Utw Bmirr (p. 4S7) tiit Urngtl 
hari rnoogh for conTOtnpt^ and (or prtrrifiofilng abtpa, but be tJon 

t»l M.y anything to tnpport tbo Ykr» tb»t It bwl m Uigv rnTplaj lor r iport 
An c^rapUi of Ihl rngno nw of the word Bengnl inny be fo nd Jn 
/D^ I ' P»tn* u a city ** dpon tho border* of Bengidi 

(rtrcioi, 1. lU. 221^ A few year^ Uter tbo *arao city b ■poben of « •* tbo 
chWe-t Hurt town of *11 DeogaU" (Eiiyfa* Fnetone*, 161&-21 p. 21 ) 
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approximated to tliose wlucli prevailed m Bihar, tliough. 
judgmg from the revenue statistics tlie cropping was of a 
less remunerative type TIic A‘in tells us that agriculture 
was m a flourishing state, but does not indicate any par- 
ticular feature except the absence of jowar and bajra, 
crops which are still very rare in this part of the country , 
such general assertions of prosperity count for very little, 
and I do not know of any references to the subject in 
other contemporary authorities It is, however, certain 
that the large stretches of inferior clay which characterise 
this part of the country were for the most part untilled m 
Akbat’s time , the yield given by these soils is very small, 
and their exclusion v ould raise the average of production by 
an appreciable amoimt, so that here, as in Bihar, the average 
was probably greater than now 

Of the province of Oudh we are told very httle Abul 
Fazl remarks again that agriculture was flourishing, but he 
mentions only the superior varieties of rice obtamable m the 
northern districts There is no hmt of the remarkable system 
of well irrigation which now characterises the south of the 
province, and of course there was no maize, while the revenue 
statistics suggest that rice and millets were much more im- 
portant than the wmter crops, such as wheat No defimte 
inference can be drawn from these scanty data, but I am 
inclmed to t hink that the average of production may have 
been even less than now m those parts of the provmce where 
cultivation had long been estabhshed 

The Mogul province of Agra was not homogeneous, m- 
cludmg as it did part of the Gangetic plam and also a portion 
of what IS now Rajputana, and for our present purpose it is 
convement to neglect the latter area, and consider the northern 
portion along with the adjommg provmce of Delhi In this 
tract the changes which have occurred amount very nearly 
to an agricultural revolution The area cultivated m Akbar’s 
time was, as we have seen, about three-fourths of the present 
standard, but the croppmg appears to have been of an inferior 
grade Neither Abul Fazl nor any other authority tells us 
of any production of special note, and the fact that wheat 
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and ingfli war© imported from tlie oastem pTovmcea sIiowb 
that the country was not even self'en^cong m what are now 
two of ita staple eiporta. The chan^ must be attributed 
mainly to the construotiou of carals which has rendered 
possible the developments on which the tract now depends 
great eipansee of wheat and angar-cane and of irrigated cotton 
and maire forming a marked contrast to the miUetB, pulses 
and oilseeds which must have been the staples at the earher 
peno(L Some idea of the productivity of this tract, taken 
as a whole can be formed from the fact that the revenue 
claimed from it by Akbar ranged from 20 to 30 dams a bigba ^ 
while the average rate was over 50 dams m Allahabad and 
probably wcH over 60 dams m Bihar these rates are it will 
be remembered proportionate to tbe produce as valued by 
the assessors who thus considered that a bigha near Jaunpnr 
or Benares yielded as much as 2 bighas between Agra and 
Baharanpur In this case there can be no doubt whatever 
that the average of produotaon has greatly mcreased amce the 
tune of Akbar and ^e same conduaioii holds though peihape 
not to the same extent of the adjorning provmce of Lahore.* 
Up to this pomt it IS possible to form a general idea of the 
poeition of agncnlture m the time of Akbar, but when we 
turn to the country lying south of the great plains we find 
that our souroes of infonnation begin to fail us Of Ajmer 
we can say only that agnoulture was very backward and 
that Winter crops were scarcely grown m this case, it is 
probable that the average of production not changed to 
a material extent Malwa too probably shows httle change 
for the antiqmty of its present ^stem of agriculture is apparent 

* Tte*o ntn •ro Edjtt«t«U lo mnoT® cgt^»tn tppaASt eftoi* In tie 
minner erpUlned In the preemt writer* F^per on ”Tho ABrlcoUnral 
SUCKtlre oi Akter* Empire " re fr ired to In the Lirt of Antiwritk* for 
Chapter I Hie r*t« etlcaUte<i directly froin the fUtWl« glee »n oTen 
gre»ter difference In feToor of the emetem prorince*. 

* It H et flrat fight dlfflnilt to bedere thet iq greet a ehnn^te h** oc to rre d 
In thU eref, bat the podtkm U eipUlned by the hWoty of the Intcrrening 
period. Tbe oW •crlonltor*! fyetera of the, country ro«nd I>rlhl wm 
prncticmlly wiped out darto|C tbe poUUenl dbtarbencr* of the elshtccnth 
Mtury nod the country in»de * freA fUrt iftrr tW CfUbUrbrncnt of 
BrilUh role A tItW plkore of the eondltlotu prernnins *bont the yc*r 
ITW fa ff Tcn la Twining a Tro rrla n /ndio. 
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to any observer, and the few statements made by Abul Fazl 
concernmg it are still substantially true The Mogul provmce 
of Berar has developed into an extensive cotton tract withm 
the last two centuries, but I have found no data on which to 
base even a guess at its average production in Akbar’s time 
Gujarat, on the other hand, was certamly highly cultivated, 
but here, too, data for a comparison are wantmg The 
difficulty becomes greater in the case of the Deccan and of 
Vijayanagar, where there is nothing to take the place of the 
Azn-i A/ibat i, and we can say m a general way only that the 
coimtry produced the same staples as it yields to-day. 
Th^venot, for instance, noted rice and cotton eveiywhere, 
and sugar-cane m some places, m the Deccan, while Portuguese 
narratives ^ tell us that the upland of Vijayanagar yielded 
nee, cotton, jowar, and other grams and pulses of whose 
names the writers were ignorant, and on the coast we hear 
frequently of coco palms, and, m Malabar, pepper Of aU 
this vast tract of country we know only that (apart from a 
few later introductions such as groundnuts) methods and 
products alike show httle change , we cannot say whether 
the average of production has risen or fallen, but the variations 
which we have foimd farther north should serve as a wammg 
against the assumption that there has been a uniform move- 
ment m either direction In the north we have seen that 
the resultant of the opposed forces at work has been different 
m different parts of the country Bengal probably yields 
more, and Upper India certainly does so, but much if not aU 
of the mtervenmg country has a lower average to-day than m 
the time of Akbar, and withm these limits mdividual villages 
or parganas have probably been affected m different ways , it 
IS reasonable to conclude that something of the same sort has 
happened m the south, and that while some portions of it 
are on the average richer, others are poorer than they were 

The final result of this analysis cannot be stated m precise 
or arithmetical form We do not know the mcome of com- 

^ The translation of these narratives {Sewdl, 237, 333) speaks of “ Indian 
Com,” but the Portuguese expression so rendered undoubtedly signified 
joivar, as I have explained m Appendix B 
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moditaea wiich India yielded at the close of the sirteenth 
century and any dogmatiKm as to its amount would be nn 
justifiable, but the data appear to me to be suffiaent to 
mdicate that, taking the country aa a whole, the average 
per head cannot have been greatly diflerent from what it 
18 to-day The Imew of havp nnf- 

and the tendenaea aSectmg the amount of production 
have operated m opposing directaona. On the one hand 
there is the undoubted fact of a great morease m popula- 
tion, whioh haa necessitated the cnltivataon of inferior soils, 
and thereby reduced the average of production per head on 
the other hand there have been the mtrodnctaon of new and 
more remunerative crops the provision of mcreased fadhtiee 
for irrigation and other changes in detail, which have mcreased 
the average income of large portions of the country to an 
extent more than sufficient to mask the operation of the 
former tendency We cannot state the results m quanbtative 
terms, but it is obvious that the change on balance is not very 
great Indrvidaal students may fairly form difierent opinions 
on the question whether the average moome of commodities 
produced by the rural population of India is on the whole a 
little greater or a little less than it was but the ttvailablo 
data mdicate that the order of magmtude haa not altered 
materially a given number of people peasants and labourers 
together raise somewhere about the same amount of produce 
as the same number raised m Akbar’s tone, and if producers 
were m a position to consume oil the produce they raised 
we should reach the concltunon that their economic condition 
has not greatly changed. Atthispomt however we must take 
the environment into account and oscertam the proportion 
of the gross mcome which was left to the rural population after 
the claims of other parties had been met. 

V Tim ETvmoximjrr ab a ith ot i ko AaRicxrLTURE 

Ilithcrto we have looked at the agncuUure of tbe period 
os an entity complete in itself and we have now to enlarge 
our view by taking occoxmt of the relations between the peasants 
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tliflt the Queen was angagod m superintending the construction 
of a reservoir and sundar eiamples of individnal effort were 
doubUees to be found in other parts of India, but there is no 
trace of anything like a conaiatent policy directed to meeting 
the needs of the country systematically nor, it may be added 
do we find any suggestion of arrangements for keeping existing 
works m proper repair 

We may consider next the mffnence exerted by the system 
of commerce it makes a very great difference to agriculture 
whether the peasant has access to a free market and can count 
on getting price for quahty or is m the hands of a practical 
monopoly mterested chiefly m buying at the cheapert poeaible 
rate. It is not altogether dear how far the peasant ^va5 
dependent on the market m Akbar s tune in some places he 
paid hiB revenue m kmd, and then the market meant 
comparatively little, smce, as we shall And, he had not 
much to spend, but in the Mogul Empire at least payment 
m cash was common,^ though its precise extent is doubtful, 
and cash payment mvolved finding a market for at least one* 
third of the gross produce of the season. The mtenml com 
rnermal system of country appears to have been orgonisod 
much as at present bat with two mam differences transport 
was more costly and dangerous, and consequently the merchants 
required a much wider margm between the pncea at which 
they bought and sold whilo the buyers for export houses, 
who have mode things distinctly better for the peasant hod 
not come mto existence at this time * So far then os the 

* The “ Aceomt of the XIL Sohae,** loclodedln telli luUut in 

Bengil the rerenoe ra paid in cola (0. 1£3), end that In Blhu the pnaant 
p&ld w (U. 101), which moifc I think beer the nme m inning ^ in Ajmer 
ceih pejmenU were rue (IL 267). while the nbject is not mentioned in 
conneoUoo with other prorincet. We most, bowerer remember that t^ 
local ofEcials had to accoont for ooUecUoos in cash at died ratca, ami it U 
scarceir Qkely that they ahoold hare eneoorafed pajmente in tirwl onlcaa 
the risk of Iom by oia was thrown on the ooltirator 

Por eha sl n g direct from peasants was not entirely tmhoown, for in 
ISl-t hkbolst Wlthin^OQ was baying indigo for the t:***!^ frvU^ Cbmpany 
in the rdUges tear Agra, but, a« we Ui«11 tee later on, indJgo was almewt 
the only agricuitBral prodnet in demand for ei:port to Luiropc and the 
practice concerned only a rery email nomber of peasants. The dimt 
porchase for export of grain, oilseeds, and fibres U a moeh more recent 
InnoTatlon. 
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peasant had to seU, he was dependent on a system even less 
favourable to hun than that which now exists, and which 

I ' 

13 ]ustly regarded as one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
progress of agriculture Under that system the peasant is 
the last person to benefit by a rise m price, while he is the first 
to suffer from a fall, and the greater and more frequent the 
fluctuations the worse is his position I have found no 
materials for estunatmg directly the course of local markets 
m Akbar’s time, but I think it is reasonable to infer that 
fluctuations were at least as great m the sixteenth century as 
m the first half of the mneteenth before the development of 
communications had unified the markets of the country The 
conditions which prevailed at that time have been clearly 
described by Sir Theodore Morison m chapter xn of The 
Industrial OigamsaUon of an Indian Province, and a study of 
the figures given by him is the best way of realising the position 
of those peasants who had to sell their produce, and who had 
no alternative but to accept the price offered by the local 
dealers 

In ordinary times then the peasant did not derive much 
assistance from his environment The same statement must 
be made regarding the exceptional periods of stress when 
agriculture was disorganised by the failure of the rams We 
know that most parts of India were afflicted by famine at some 
tune or other during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ^ 
and the knowledge may be taken as an assurance that the 
chmate has not changed materially m the mtervemng period 
It is, however, impossible to compare the frequency of fammes 
m the two periods because the significance of the word has 
altered m the mterval a famme is now a period when distress 
IS such as to require the mtervention of the State, but if we 
were to rely upon the chromclers of the sixteenth century, we 
should define it as a period when men and women were driven 
by hunger to eat human flesh Badaom wrote as follows of 
the famme of 1665 “ the author with his own eyes witnessed 

the fact that men ate then own kmd, and the appearance of 

^ A list of recorded famines is given m Appendix A of Mr Loveday’s 
Hxstory and Econotn%c3 of Indian Famines (1914) 
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the famished sufiereiB was so hideous that one could scarcely 
look upon them- What with the scarcity of ram, the famine 
and the deeolation, and what with unmtermpted warfare for 
two years, the whole country was a desert and no husbandmen 
remained to tall the ground- Of the Bamo penod Abul EokI 
wrote that men were driven to the extremity of eating each 
other and of the later famine of 1696 we are told agam that 
men ate their own kmd, and that the streets and roads were 
blocked np with dead bodies Akbar endeavoured to reheve 
distress m thin latter case, but the organisation m enst- 
ence at the time was probably unable to do more than 
provide food for the starving in the towns and cities 
and the effect of these reoamng viotatioiiB must have 
been a disorganisation of agncultnre snoh as con scarcely 
now be conceived- It most be remembered then that 
the ounaluta tell ns only of the extremity of distrcsa, 
it was not worth their while to mention the recurrence of 
ordinarily unfavourable seasons which m modem tunes would 
be met by measures of rehef and we must not treat their 
edlence os evidence that nothing was wrong In forming our 
ideas of the condition of the mdostry we must make allow 
onces not merely for occasional periods of entire collapse but 
for more frequent seasons of local or partial failure and we 
most recognise that, alike m greater calamities and m lesser 
the peasant was ordinarily left to bear the burden nnospisted 
except m so far os he might be able to secure a reduction m 
the revenue demand. 

So for then os active measures are concerned the rest of 
the community did httle or nothing to promote the prosperity 
of agncultnre on the contrary the peasant had cause to 
fear rather than to welcome association with the townsmen 
and the officers of Government,' and m particular ho did not 
enjoy that security of tonoro whiph is the first condition of 

^ Aa u LmUACQ ol Uw noraul riiki of tha iodtutry may l>e qcolvd 
Tannur a obaerratioa (p. 107) that afc Delhi moci of the btate elephanla 
wete talra out dally to jtraxa oa btuchra, aagar-cane or ruiUet, to the RTrat 
lo%a of the peaaanU. The tradition of free food for tran port 
mployed by the State oniortorutety penUu in (hia and other j^^rta ol the 
country ap to lha pmeut day 
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'iKt.1 fulu'v iiit-ni’iijn; llu'- quu4utn wliolluT u int 
’'n<i i Uv: tl r.'ls* In r ’luun tn ort tip itMJii <tf jm holiling w.tH 
iiMnl It gn i' h’jv^'h thinng (In' otrh ptrt of the mndccntli 
3’^* :<■ aro i oiu t'rn< d not a it ii t ho juridical po-^iUon 
h.r rith'T *>i'h the [irictiud a-jart of tlu* niatttr Could 
t.'jo p' i. I’lt >oum nil f'nnining ui.di Itirli'd, or did disturb* 
a: ( <’ iM f ut < C4ur t.i’h 'UiiuRUt fr<<jutnc\ to rauso a general 
f' '’ling of in 1 ( nri./ ^ Tlu’ f. ah luo lut this {luiiu ih nu dl in 
'.olujne but oil' f xct don*’ lJ•J7el^^ to nn* to be (onc*Iusi\c 
Vt t'ji* ou* oj hit r< rgn Jaltiugir tellt lu thit ho gu\<, .m 
<>xd*'r ‘ til It tlio oguidt ot tlu* C'rtA.n 1 ind-k >in<l the juvin/iJr* 
{gruivst] hould not fortibl. ( d.o th<' r\ot'i' hiiub ami 
c iltu i* • th< in xui th'ur oan ueount '* 'I'liH order m one of 
i ra t dt Jgsud to nnadc popul ir gr)e\ antes, from our 
bn<tahdg( of f ilnu'gir's idmmittr itum, we sliould not bo 
justifud in Is unung tlut it had more thin a slight and 
trin-'uut eilect, but v,e m ly be sure that the griovanto \sas 
'Uifu ’tilth rt’dand oidi ^ire id to h uc attracted the attention 
of V ma\ lanp''ror engig<<l m formulaimg a |)olicy winch 
should rail’, the jteoph* to Ills tliroiie The order applies, it 
v.ili be notiotl, to dl land wliether administered directly or 
granted esjuj/Tr, ami we may sihly infer tlut the ordinary 
p'Msaiit ran a re d risk of Ii ivmg hu holding taken from him 
This inference luids strong eoniirmation m tlie account given 
bv dc* L let, who, .ifter noticing the dispossession of important 
grantees, goes on to s ly that the common people were much 
lura'ised, and often compelled to change their land every 
bcison, homeiimes because tlie Administration wanted it, 
•ind sometimes because it was to be given to some one else, 
so that the cultivation of the whole country was rendered 
inelficient The risk of disturbance wmuld not bo great m a 
village distant from tlie administrative headquarters, or m 
the case of a holding witliout some special attraction of its 
own , but any one who might be mclmcd to work up his land 
to more than the average level of productiveness must have 
known that his tenure was at the mercy of any grasping 
olhcer or grantee whom accident might brmg mto his vicimty, 
and this knowledge would of itself be fatal to any profitable 

K 
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development of agncnltnre That sgncnltiire waa in fact un 
progressive at this period may be inferred from the observe 
faona of traveUera of a later date like Mnndy and Benner 
The former teHs ns that the peasants near Agra were treated 
as Turks treat Chnatiana ‘ taking from them all they 

get by labour leaving them nothing but their bad, 
mud walled, ill thatohed-oovered houses and a few cattle to 
tin the ground, besides other miseries. Benner statee that 
owing to the oppression of ofHaals and grantees the ground 
was seldom tilled except under compulsion, that no person 
was willing able to repair the water-channels and that 
the whole country waa badly cultivated or in other words 
that the natural efiects of insecurity of tenure were obvious. 
This evidence is applicable only to the Mogul Empire, and it 
U posiibla that conditions were more favourable m the Deccan 
kingdoms or m Tqayanagar but I have found no observa 
tions regarding the position in these ooxmtnes, and I do not 
know of any grounds for tbrnking that in the matter of 
security the southern peasant was m practice materially 
better ofi. 

The mfloenoe of the environnient was thus on the whole, 
distmctly unfavourable to the progress of agncultnre. The 
peasant obtained very little active help from the other classes 
of the commumty he was placed at a disadvantage m his 
relations with the market, and any tendency which may have 
eruted towards enterprise was steriliBed by the nature of the 
A dm i n istration. Our next object is to consider the share of 
the peasant s mcome which the community claimed We 
have seen m the drat section of thm chapter that Akbar 
demanded the equivalent of one-third of the gross produce, 
and that m the south the proportion was almost certainly 
higher though it cannot be determined with precision. The 
share claimed by Akbar was in itself high ^ whether it is 

‘ UUpeTfa*p4dc»lr»blefaf tbobenefitol fg>d*nanf*mnUryith'Sortliem 
lodU to point oat tb« diJIereneo betveen rtM rmUM And rtr«B* r»t«. At 
pft»«it tbo t«iant (itJtiTAlor p«y rmt, oat of which hU UndhoJdcr 
tbo toTcQoa I ondor AtbAr there wm oiiujly no Undholder tod the etUU 
vttor ptld tho r«>ctiao direvt to the btate lo studying the comptnUre 
facldctice of th« terenot It voahl be ta ob\ioat error to cocaptre rent 
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judged by Hindu texts or by tbe standard of Jus Moslem 
predecessors Tbe texts mdicate that from one-sixtb to 
one-twelftb was considered reasonable, though as much as 
one-fourth might be taken m emergencies The claims of 
Moslem rulers had varied widely, but had usually been pitched 
lower, and m the exceptional case of Alauddm Khalji, who 
demanded one-half, the motive was administrative rather than 
fiscal, the measure being avowedly part of a system “for 
grmdmg down the Hmdus and for depnvmg them of that 
wealth and property which fosters disafiection and rebelhon ” 
Akbar’s assessment was based on no such motives, but its 
severity will be at once apparent to any one who is famihar 
with the level of rents m Northern India at the present day , 
for readers who do not possess that knowledge, it may be 
worth while to go mto the matter m some little detail, bearmg 
m nund that the question at issue is the hvehhood of a large 
proportion of the population of the Empire, and that while 
Akbar’s assessment was high, the rest of India probably paid 
substantially more 

The burden of the revenue can be stated most clearly m 
terms of money Accordmg to the calculations regarding the 
purchasmg-power of the rupee which have been used m an 
earher chapter, a peasant who wanted a rupee would have 
to offer m the vicmity of the Mogul capital more than seven 
times as much gram as m the years 1910-12, about eleven 
times as much oil-seeds, probably seven times as much raw 
sugar, or a quantity of cotton which is probably somewhat 
less, but cannot be determmed accurately on the available 
data It IS therefore well withm the mark to say that a rupee 
cost such a peasant at least as much produce as 7 rupees 
cost m the years before the war, and it is reasonably certam 
that at a distance from the capital the divergence m prices 
was even greater , consequently we shall be understatmg the 


mth revenue, but m the present section we are concerned with what the 
peasant paid, not with what the State received, and we have therefore to 
compare Akbar’s revenue with the rent charged by modem landholders 
As we shall see, Akbar’s revenue was something like double the modem 
rent, and consequently it was four tunes or more the modem revenue, 
which is rather less than half the rent. 
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average borden on tie peasant if for comparative purposes 
we take seven as tie factor of purchaamg power St a king use 
of tbiH factor nntl tAkmg tho average of Akbar s assessment 
rates for the three provmoea of Ahahabad Agra and Delhi 
we that the amount claimed on an acre ^ was eqmva 

lent to the demand shown below in the money of 1910-12 


Axiiiaa BxTxnn m Acu qilouijitkd ur MoDzaz 

CusanroT 


Crop. 

Bepeex. 

Crop. 

Bopeex. 

Wbext 

17-0 to aM> 

linxMd 

8 5 to 10-26 

Bxriey 

U6 13 S 

Rxpe 

0-0 „ 10-76 

Qrem 

10-25 * 12-0 

Poppy 

Se'26 M 42-0 

JovLr 

9 0 „ lO-S 

Soger-oxae (oniinxiT) 36*5 „ 42 25 

B«]rx 

7 25 „ 86 

Cotton 

26^) „ 3(H) 


7 6 „ 8 75 

Indigo 

43-75 „ 60-76 

SiTin 

3 76 „ 4 6 




These rates, it most be noted, are for the crop not for the 
year a peasant would pay for instance about i rupees on on 
acre of the inferior millet iSuiSn but if he followed it with a 
crop of gram he would have 10 or 12 rupees more to pay m the 
second half of the year It is scarcely necessary to say that a 
rental demand based on these hgures would be unthinkable 
at the present day it is just conceivable that eqmvulent 
rents might be exacted for a short tnne from a viUogo of 
exceptional fertihty and resources by a landholder who set 
the provisions of the law aside, but these rates ore not limited 
to exceptional cases, but are the average for a large part of 
Northern India, and no modem Settlement 0£Mr would 
think for a moment of framing his ossesEment on any such 
bans 

The difference m the level of the demand may be further 
illustrated by calculatmg the revenue which would bo due at 
Akbar s rates on the crops now grown m the country where 

‘ The exAct riio oJ Akbw • UghA U onmUln, bol li Ujr bctwwo 0-638 
U(1 0 0-5 of 4CTe. Tbc higher uvl loner flgoxc* in th* text tr* bued 
oa thne luxlmam uxd minimom vnloc*. It U prohAble ttut the ectoxi 
(Umxiul Uy betacen the Umlte glxea In the text, teexOM the xlxe of the 
U^hx vxx xUeeird by locxj rxi^toiu in the xtxnUxnli of zoeexurncent 
mplu^cd. but thxt it nx nexrer the lxri;Tr tli.n the xmxller fiTUm. TUix 
que«U(A Li diicoM e J in the peber on The ^grlosltaxxf tiutliUcx of 
Aih a r • £apix« ” rtfexml to under the Aoth^tW to Chxpter L 
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they were in force Such calculations are too long to give m 
detail, but as an example I may take the result for the crops 
grown in the year 1915-16 m the four large districts of the 
Meerut division Assessmg these districts on the hues adopted 
m Akbar’s tune, but givmg all doubtful pomts m favour of 
the peasant,^ and thus understatmg the theoretical revenue 
by a substantial amount, I find that the average sum which 
the Mogul would have claimed on an acre of occupied land 



That these high percentages are not due to some local cause 
may be inferred from the fact that the excess for the Oudh 
district of Unao is 97, while gomg farther east, the excess for 
Ghaapur is 128, and for Jaunpur as much as 193 , and on the 
basis of these calculations I think it may be said that where 
the regulation system of assessment was m force Akbar 
claimed as revenue at any rate about twice as much as present- 
day landholders claim for rent There are mdications m his 
regulations of a possibihty that the amount of the claim could 
be reduced by coUusion with subordmate of&cials, but m that 
case it may be doubted whether the savmg to the peasant 
would have been very great , unless the subordmates differed 
from their modem representatives, they would have claimed 
very nearly the whole of the fraudulent reduction, and left 
the peasant only sufficient to make the transaction worth his 
while 

^ The caloulationB are only approximate, because there are, of course, no 
sanctioned rates for the crops introduced since Akbar’s tune In such 
cases I have taken the rate for a crop of rather less value maize, for instance, 
has been valued at about the rate of jowar I have discarded Akbar’s rates 
for cotton owing to the possibihty that the quahty of this crop has de- 
teriorated, and have valued it at somethmg less than wheat , and m cases 
where the rates varied with quahty (e.g nee and sugar cane) I have used 
only the lower rate so as to be on the safe side 
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Theae calcolationa leave out of account the legal and extra 
legal ceases which the peasant now p^ys* The amount of 
these cannot be ascertained with pieciflion, but they may 
fairly be act off against the mmilur payments made at the 
ftflrlipir period. Wo know of at least one general ceaa imposed 
by Akbar — the dahsen a charge of about 25 lb of gram on 
each acre cultivated — and we hear of other local cesses, such 
08 that imposed on the neighbourhood to meet the cost of 
building the fort at Agra, I read the rules regarding the record 
of crops as imposing oeasee to be paid for the mamtenance of 
the offiaala engaged m the measurements made every season,^ 
and m any cose there can be no reasonable doubt that they 

bved on the country as giTni?flT nffiraftlw hope to hve at the 
present day Where the land had been granted as the 
extra legal charges were probably bigber especially after the 
lapse of Akbar*a efforts to curtail this Bysteim Hawkina, who 
acquired his knowledge as a grantee (though an unsuccessful 
one) depicts his fellows as racking the poor m order to get 
whatever they could before losing the grant, and Johongir^s 
acceasLon edicts, already quoted speak of vanous burdens 

which the ^dgirdau of every province and district have 
imposed for their own profit. Wo cannot state m precise 
figures the total sums paid by the peasants, but we con bO 
fairly oertom that they were substantially in excess of the 
revenue calculated on the prescribed rates, and it is not 
impossible that they may ^ve occasionally approximated 
to the proportion of nearly three-quarters of the produce 
which os we have seen is given by de Laet, 

Wo have no direct mfonnation regordmg the demands made 
on peasants holdmg land administered by xomindari but it 
may be conjectured that they were somewhat better off than 

^ In Book ilL ol Um Ai»-i JiSon «• kkI ol sUiUSsa uid JorfMao, 
Ui* fees pAjAble to offlcUli engsged in mcMmcpt (atO BMUorement 
It U p o Ailbl* tbAt thm feca vero inun the irTA«aj7 but I 
think it U mo^ mot* probable that Uu7 were reallKd froca the people 
Hm word JorlMu haa aarTired in parte ol the United Prorlncce. bot lUi 
acifaircd a new meaning i the praeante now applj it to any floe (^uratSad) 
impoeed bj anthontj and the pan, whether It m coaaciona or onronarlotu. 
nggMta to me that jartUlna atiU meana to the peaaant aoma arbitrary 
tuctioQ by Slate otBrlilt— view ol a fine legally impoaciL 
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the peasants in the Deccan nnil m Vijayanagar ^ere probably 
worse off tTian those m Mognl temtorv Thns the final resnlt 
of OUT inquiry is that while the average of agncultural produc- 
tion per head of the rural population, taking India ba a whole 
was probably not very different from what it is now the share 
left to the peasant for dispoeal was on the average very much 
less the average peasant may have handled about the 
same gross mcome as now but if he did, he kept a much 
smaller share for his own use 


VI The CoNDmoNfl op Life in the ViLLAOEfl 

The conolusionB which have been reached regarding the 
condition of agnoultuxe will be referred to ogam m snbsequent 
chapters, but before leaving the subject for the moment we 
may bring together what we have learned regarding the Itvea 
of the men and women engaged m the mdustry The ordinary 
village labourer was probably about as well or as badly off m 
ordinary years as he is now there is so far as I know absol 
utely no direct contemporary information regarding his means 
of hvelihood, but it is safe to assume that as a serf be bad a 
little but only a httle more than the bare minimum necessary 
for hiB subsistence. In unfavourable seasons his position was 
very much worse he is now certam of findmg employment on 
rohef works when there is nothing to do at home but m the 
sixteenth and mdeed far mto the nmeteenth century ho had 
the choice between the certamty of starvation at home and the 
probabiUty of starvation on the roadside or m the jungle 
^Vhethe^ he had a reasonable chance of bettermg his condition 
and nsmg m the world is a question on which there is no direct 
evidence As a serf he was not free to leave hla village m 
search of work, and we may presume that his masters would 
allow him to go only when the number of labourers exceeded 
the requirements of the Milage The demand for general 
labour was certainly much leas than at present there were no 
great factories or railway's and except in the cities and the 
seaports there are no signs of anything approaching to a 
labour market I am Inclined to think that the difficulty 
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of leaving a village, coupled witli the uncertamtj of getting 
work elsewhere, must have discouraged any tendency to 
migration, and that the immobihty of the agricultural 
labourer of the present day has its roots m the centuries 
durmg which there was httle to tempt a man to venture away 
from his village, so long as the village could supply his food 
It IS, however, qmte possible that individual labourers 
could hope to rise to the position of cultivators, and that the 
aspirations, like the fears, of the modern labourers are founded 
on the erperience of centuries There is evidence m the 
Report on Slavery, already quoted, that servile labourers were 
in some cases allowed to hold plots of land, which they could 
cultivate when their labour was not required elsewhere, and, 
unless the attitude of the people has changed m the last three 
centuries, I do not think that an ordmary village — at least m 
Northern or Central India — ^would have prevented an mdi- 
vidual from gradually extending his holdmg, provided that 
there was land to spare and that the supply of labour was 
sufficient Promotion of this kmd would have been facihtated 
m many parts of India, though not everywhere, by the exist- 
ence of vacant culturable land, and it may perhaps be assumed 
that the difficulty of findmg capital could be gradually over- 
come by a thrifty man with a recurrence of favourable seasons 
It IS possible then that a career was open to the exceptional 
labourer, though I know of no evidence bearmg directly on the 
pomt , the ordmary labourer was probably resigned, as he 
still often IS, to the position mto which he had been bom 
Regardmg the actual cultivator of the soil, we have seen 
that he was much worse off m ordmary seasons than is the case 
at present , m any case he had less money to spend on clothes, 
comforts, and luxuries, and m some parts of the country he 
must sometimes have been short of food In bad seasons his 
position was n 9 better than that of the labourer , there is no 
trace of any systematic attempt to keep villages gomg through 
a period of calarmty, or to restore them when the calamity had 
passed away, and when the stock of food was exhausted there 
was nothmg for it but to take to the roads or the jungles, and, 
as we have seen, to sell off the children as the last realisable 
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asset. Famine was not Die only calamity to be feared wars 
and rebellions might at anytime paralyse the life of the villages 
while the oppression of the State officials might dnve the 
peasants themselves mto revolt. It would however be a 
mistake to look only on the dark side of the onltrvator s 
life. In the mtervals between femmes and other calamities 
a thnfty man who anderstood the art of dealing with the 
revenue authontieB, might gradually improve his position 
and extend his holding so as to secure a comfortable mcome 
while m tames of stress the more adventuTona souls might 
migrate to less unfevourable surrounding*, or os Benner 
says,^ seek a more tolerable mode of existence either m the 
towns or m camps But when all possible allowances are 
made the most probable conclusion seems to me to be that 
the ordinary cultivator was much worse off than ho is to-day, 
paying a larger share of his present mcome to the sleeping 
partners m his industry and discouraged from almost every 
form of enterprise by the onoertainty which clouded the future 

Of the position of the eammdars it is not possible to say 
much Those of them who appeared at Court and secured 
a definite rank {mansab) probably lived liko the rest of the 
courtaers and officials w© get scarcely a glimpse of the life 
of the others who remained wi thin their own junsdiotions, 
and can only conjecture that they hved like those of their 
successors — mote common in the last century than in this — 
who distrust new ideas and Tninnt.ftin the old traditions 
of their country side, Frobobly some of them performed 
valuable economic functions m helping and supporting their 
peasants, while others were parasites pure and simple but it 
13 impossible to say which class predominated and of their 
general attitude we know only that it was such as to arouse 
strong disapproval m official circles,* 

* BenUr p, 203. 

* Abtil FmI that “tho (;eD«nl mtom of IndUn tawiindor0 U to 
l«Te the path of riajtle mlndedoev, and to hare an eye to ererT fide and 
to Join any one who (a Tietorion* or who h naUng increatlBg attr ” 

tmulatlon, U. 06), bnt wo do not know how far economic motlref 
inflaencod their eoodoct in mattera of poUtlea. 
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AUTHOEITIES POR CHAPTER IV 

Section 1 — The third book of the Atn (vol u of the translation) gives 
a large quantity of information regardmg the revenue system ot Northern 
India , this information has been discussed m a paper by Mr Yusuf Ah 
and the present imter in Joxirnal HAS, January 1918, and the account 
m the text, which is based on that paper, differs m some important details 
from what will be found m some of the current manuals of Indian history 
There is much less first-hand evidence regardmg conditions m the south, 
where rehance must be placed on casual notices such as those m SeweU, 
373, 379, and Barbosa, 289, 296 The quotation from de Last is p 126 , 
the penalty for failure to cultivate is quoted from English Fadones 1630-33, 
p 233 

Section 2 — The observations regardmg the course of agriculture are, 
as a rule, scattered and fragmentary For the north of India most of the 
infoipnation comes from the Am (Book in. and “Account of the XII Subas”), 
Baiwr’a observations begm on p 484, Fmch’s remarks are scattered through 
his journal m Purchas , for Terry, see Purchas, II ix 1468 £E For tillage 
m the Deccan, see Qarcta da Orta, 308, and compare Imperial Gazetteer, xi 
308 The crops of Northern India and the revenue rates are m Ain, 
translation, u 70-114 , those of the south are collected chiefly from Garcia 
da Orta and from Sewell For the aochmatisation of maize, etc , see de 
Candolle under the vanous crops The pse of dung as fuel is mentioned 
m de Laet, 116, and Mundy, m 71 

The observations quoted on ungation m Northern India will be found 
m Purchas, L iv 431, 619, and Babur, 486 For the history of the canals, 
see Imperial Gazetteer, m 316 fi , also ,a paper by Major Colvm m the 
Journcd A S B , March 1833 Wells and! reservoirs are mentioned passim 
m Sewell, Thinenot, and other authorities besides those quoted. 

Section 3 — The facts referred to m the earher paragraphs of this 
section are drawn from the Ain, or such authonties as Sewell or Hay for 
the south, but the aigument depends more on the general attitude of these 
and other writers than on their statements (|f particular facts The mstances 
given of scanty resources wiU be found m Am, translation, u 44 , Elhot, 
History, v 138 , Letters Received, u 103, 148 , Maffeius, Transactions, 36 
The facts regardmg serfdom are from the Slavery Report, the whole of 
which should be read by any one who y< ants to realise the position , the 
quotations m the text are from pp 38,1 39, 93, 97, 113, 149, 167 The 
dictum as to the legal position of serfs is ip Macnaghten’s Principles, 130 

Section 4 — ^In this section I have used the results of the exammation 
of Abul Fazl’s statistics, to which referenci^ has been made under Chapter L 
Most of the statements of facts come from the " Account of the XIT . Subas,” 
m Am, translation, vol ii. For Bengal, see pp 121-123 (also Imperial 
Gazetteer, ui. 204) , for Bihar, p 161 (alsri Fitch, m Purchas, H x 1736 , 
Roe, 1 218, Letters Received, vr 320), for ^Allahabad, p 168, Oudh, p 171, 
Agra, p 179 , Delhi, p 278 , Lahore, p 312 , Ajmer, p 267 , Malwa, 
p 196 , Berar, p 229 , Gujarat, p 239 For Southern India, see {e.g ) 
Thivenot, 219, 240, and Sewell, 237 / 

Section 6 — ^Abul Fazl’s references t,o irrigation works wiU be found 
m Am, translation, l 222, and u. 38 Foif irrigation m the south, see Sewell, 
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from various parts of tlie world Metals, on,, , , 

, , 5 ,, 111- 1 U tne metal- ware 

were undoubtedly scarce, and while nearly a' , , , 

- - , , , , . the raw material 

used was made up in the country, much or > , , , , 

i 1 A £ ^ 1 £ 1 display, while 

was imported As for articles of luxury c f-, , 

, , ^ , , , -r 1 ^ 5 ans, the prevan- 

their production employed many Indian artit, n, i 
. . r 1, 1 1 . i- )he first supphes 

mg taste for novelty secured a market tor f, i <• , r . 

r 1 ,1 r 1 1 ,bouffh, from the 

of almost any article coming from abroad, t ^ , , 

, ° ,, ,arge or durable 

nature of the case, it was not usually a 1 . 

market ^ Of goods required for productio]^’^ timls ^^d m 

question of machinery at this time, and tf , , , 

T T ,11 in j led Imported 

India appear to have been locally produc u u v, 

materials included raw silk, ivory, coral, torto^^,^^ ^ 

and the lilce, m addition to the metals — ^ 

1 , , j 1 1 j ^e parts of the 

lead, tm, zmc, and quicksilver, and, m son ^ , , , 

I , lx ano. sulphur , 

country, copper , some mmerals, such as bon , , ^ , 

, but with these 

were also imported for use m manufactures , , , , 

. ,1 J . J T J fe based on the 

exceptions, the mdustries pursued m India wei , t x-l £ i 
^ 1-1 ,1. -I Jd In the fol- 


supphes of raw material afiorded by the lar , , , 

1 ^ T J 4. T, £ 4.x. Ihe information 

lowing sections I endeavour to brmg together i , , , , 

O O O 'mor.a'na la rvl-h 


, , , J c 4.1 4.1. 1 4. 4. j; materials other 

available regardmg, firstly, the exploitation of 

than those yielded by agriculture , and, secont 


manu- 


facture of all kmds of consumers’ goods 


n Foeests and Fisheries | 

We have seen that m most parts of Indi^’ though not 
aU, the proportion of culturable land lyi/^ unoccupied 
was greater than now, and we may safely if' 


m 


^ Some of the early disappomtments of the English '^nrould 
from failure to grasp this fact a small trial consignment ' 4 . profat- 
ably, but when a larger stock was brought out on a subseq^ royage, the 
demand was found to be satisfied and the goods were a] j ^Maleable 
Rareties, however, could always be sold or used for presents. volumes 

of Letters Received contam cunous allusions to the demarf^^ 
modities as English dogs, rare hqueurs, musical instrumeS®’ 
and hosiery, and other “ side hnes ” of the commerce of ' j ^ 
taste for novelty was not confined to the Mogul Court, 
narrative (prmted m Eay, 762 764) shows us the Emperorl” . 
and his chief lords dehehted bv enrinsifiAa coi, „„ „ A.— i'°^» shell cup. 


and his chief lords dehghted by curiosities such as a 
or a heart worked m gold and sdver, just as we read'^of ® 

to possess an image of Ignatius “ because it was new ” 


I 
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exact locality of tiie fiahery vaned from tune to tune, being 
Bitnated in eome yeaiB m Indten Tratere and m otheiB ofi the 
coast of Ceylon, but wherever it was held it attracted a large 
crowd, stated by a missionaiy visitor to amount to as many as 
60 000 persons It may be gathered from the extant descnp- 
tions that the enterpnse was highly specnlatave, as is stall the 
case but I have found no record which throws any hght on 
its economio importance Pearis were of course greatly m 
demand among the upper olasse* but Indian waters had nothing 
approaching to a monopoly of their prodnction, as they were 
imported from vanoua places partacnlarly from the Persian 
Qnlf and the mcome derived from the enterpnse while it 
was important to the men engaged, cannot have been sufficient 
to make a matenal difference to the population of the whole 
country 


m klnms AJiD MnreaiLs 

As wHl have been gathered from the last section, we possess 
few records throwing dueot light on the spontsn ecus HTumnl and 
v^table products of India at this pen^ but somewhat more 
detailed mfonnation is available regarding the exploitation 
of minerals a subject which was considered to be of mtercst 
by the compiler of the AidMn Looking first at the 
precious metals the production of gold appears to have been 
negbgible the silence of vmtors to the south may be taken 
as conclusive evidence that the Mysore goldfields were not 
worked at this tune and Abol Fori tells only of the metal 
bemg washed from nver sand m some ports of Northern 
India a practice which still survives Silver too was obtained 
in only trifling quantities Abul Fail states that a mmo 
existed m the provmce of Agra, but that it did not pay for 
working and apart from this theoretical sourco there arc only 
vogue statements that the metal was obtained by washing 
in n^r bods and that It was mined in the mountains of 
Kutnaun a region of which tho Mogul administration 
possessed very httio definite knowledge 

The other metals chiefly consumed in India were quick 
silver tin lead nnc copper and irom Tho first four of these 
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were mamly iinporlcd,^ though small quantities of lead and 
zmc were produced in Rajputana , the south of India obtained 
copper from overseas, but the north depended on supplies 
locally mined, vlulc practically the whole country had to rely 
on Its own resources m regard to iron In-order~to iorm a 
just idea of the production of these two metals, it is necessary 
to remember that they do not occur m India m the metalhc 
state, and that the reduction of the ores requires m both cases 
a large qiiantity of fuel, the supply of which is, m fact, one of 
the governing factors of the industry Coal was not mined 
in India at this period, and the production of iron and copper 
w’as limited by the quantity of wood available within reach 
of the places where the existence of ores was Icnown The 
practical ejffcct of this limit was demonstrated in various parts 
of India during the last century, when attempts were made 
to produce iron on a comparatively large scale the mdustry 
usually made some headway at first, but the local supplies 
of fuel were soon exhausted, and the increasmg cost of carriage 
gradually rendered the enterprise unprofitable. In these 
cases the point at which profits vamshed was determmed by 
the price at which imported metals could be sold m competmg 
markets, and the hunt was thus reached more quickly than 
would have been the case m the earlier period when importa- 
tion was more costly , but the lirmt is nevertheless a hard fact 
which producers must have always been compelled to take 
mto account , if they worked on a large scale, the fuel supply 
would soon become madequate, and operations would have 
to be suspended tmtil the trees had time to grow, while if 
production was kept down to the amount justified by the 
annual growth of fuel m the vicmity it can never have been 
conducted on any but the smallest scale The descriptions 
available of the old workmgs and of the mdustry as it survived 
durmg the last century appear to me to prove that these 

^ Tliere is a reference in Letters Becewed, m. 63, to the discovery of a 
“ quicksilver mine ” near Agra, but the statement .was made at a time when 
Enghsh merchants wore offenng imported supt>u..o ^ 

it to be an mvention put about by the buyers m order to influence the 
market I have not been able to find any evidence that quicksilver was 
produced at this penod m India. 
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linutatioiiB hsd been actually felt the mdustry was not 
organised on a large scale but individuals set up small furnaces 
in places where ore and fuel were available and abandoned 
them when the supply of either necessary failed-^ In cases 
where the supply of ore ran short the abandonment would of 
course be permanent but where ore was abundant, particular 
locahties would be deeerted for a time and left until the jungle 
should grow * The industry was thus diffused rather than 
concentrated, meffiaent when jndged by modem standards, 
and altogether nnsuited to attract capitalist enterpnae but 
nevertheless it formed m the aggregate an important item m 
the production of the country 

In the case of copper we have to diatingmsh, as has already 
been mdicated, between the north of India and the south. I 
have found no record of the metal having been produced at 
this period m the temtones of Bombay Madras or Hyderabad, 
nor do I know of extensive old workmgs m those parts of the 
country while the numerous references to its importation on 
both coasts show that the trade was firmly established even 
the supply of copper coins depending on mateml brought 
from Chma On the other hand I have found no reference 
to imports by sea mto Northern India, either through Bengal 
or by way of the Golf of Cambay Tsvemier s account of the 
vanations m the ratio of exchange between copper and 5il\ or 
corns indicates that in his tune the pnnapal sources of the 
former metal were nearer to Agra and Delhi than to the coast 
and, apart from the evidcnco of old workings wo have the 
definite statements of Abul Foxl os to the existence of mmes 
m \*anou* parts of the country The sources which ho 
indicate* are first, the Hunalayas and, second certain 
localitie* which arc now mcluded m Ifajputana traces of 

* Tb« onlinjuy fomice to hare TieWtd a qmiDUt^ of Iron T«rying 
from aboQt S to 10 too in a yf»t| a mowre blast fnmaeo of the type now 
In oyiefaUoQ In Imh\ irill tWJ In a ilBcle day about ae moch metal ae 
an lndrt:t-ncra» fam*« woald produce In the »otUnR lifetime of lU oaiter 

■ Tb« qoT-itloQ of aralUbUitT appear*. If wo m y jndffo by okl worklnps 
to h*T d'Tvm'lefl Urjfcly on depth, ^\'hcn talneo are carried down Into 
tn proood they ooon b«wra flooded, and In the mo<leTTi Indortry arrarrpe 
anU an- prorided for pumping out the a teri but pumping wai rot under 
•lood far India at thU period, and the worUngi aero abandoned when they 
reached tha Ictel at which water accumulated. 
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old workings are numerous m these portions of the country, 
while they are found also on an extensive scale m parts of 
Chota Nagpur and Bundelkhand, and it is not improbable 
that these latter areas contributed to the supply m Akbar’s 
time, smce Abul Fazi’s account of them is obviously based 
on very imperfect knowledge, and his silence m the matter 
is not conclusive Rajputana seems, however, to have been 
the prmcipal source at this period 

As regards the production of copper, there is no quantitative 
mformatiqn, but we know that the metal was exceedingly 
costly Akbar’s mint paid 1044 dams for one maund, and at 
this rate a pound of copper would have cost the peasant about 
84 lb of wheat, whereas m the years 1910-12 the price m terms 
of wheat was about 16 lb , so that any one whose mcome was 
earned m agricultural produce had to pay at least five times 
the present price for articles made of the metal We may 
be sure that this pnce was m practice prohibitive, and that 
the lower classes of Northern India exerted no efiective demand 
for the metal, and consequently that the production was very 
small, compared to what it would have been if brass and copper 
vessels had been as generally used as at the present day We 
may also be sure that the pnce was not matenally lower m 
the south than m the north, for if it had been, importers would 
have diverted their supphes from the west coast ports to those 
of Cambay, an operation perfectly feasible m the commercial 
conditions of the period, and we thus arrive at the conclusion 
that m India as a whole goods made of copper and brass 
must m the sixteenth century have taken rank defimtely 
as expensive luxuries mstead of being conventional necessaries 
for the great majority of the population 

Theprpduction of iron was much more widely difesed than 
that of copper, and I think the output must have been much 
larger There is no evidence that any large part of India 
depended on imports ^ the ores are widely distributed, and 

^ The East India C!ompany sold a tnal consigiiment of iron at a profit 
in Snrat, but this was due to the existence of a temporary local scarcity, 
and we are told that withm a fortnight large supphes reached the city from 
up country {Letters Becetved, i 23) No further attempts to develop a 
trade appear to have been made at this penod. 
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traoea of old workmgB are found m almost every g^^f the 
oountry except^ in tie aHuviarplamfl , tiere was a regular, 
though not a large export from the iroTrtht)f India“‘whfle in 
the north w© have Abul Fail » authority for the statement 
that production was earned on m the Mogul provinces of 
Bengal, Allahabad Agra Berar Gujarat, Delhi, and Kashmir 
The quahty of the output was frequently high, and, m the 
south at least the artisans had a method of making steel 
which was, I thinV the marn form of export from the western 
coast. As to the quantity prodneed, we can form only a 
vague idea. Many of the modem uses of the metal were of 
course unknown, and wo should not expect to find iron bndgea, 
oormgated roofs, wire fencing travelling trunks or similar 
commodities in the Indta of ALbar s tnne Tndiftn constmo- 
taonal methods ^ are distangmshed by the absence or economy 
of iron, and I take it that the output was devoted mamly to 
the mannlacture of tools nnplezDents and arms or snob 
accessones as nailn screws and horso-shocs Abul Fail gives 
a few data as to the cost of some of these articles m Korthem 
India but m most cases it is impossible to make a satiafaotory 
comparison hoiae-ehoes formstance cost 10 dams for a set 
but the amount of metal they contained is not specified, 
while m regard to such articles as nails or screws the cost of 
workmanship is an important but undetenmned factor m 
the pnee The only articles for which a comparison can 
be safely made are picket-pegs which were valued at three 
dams per ser this means that at the Imperial Court 1 lb 
of iron m this form was worth 10 lb of wheat, while about the 
year 1914 the valuewasjustovorS lb and onthisbosisAkbar s 
peasants had to pay more than three tunes as much groin as 
their modem successors for the iron they rcqiured for tools 
and implements The rem ainin g figures given by Abul Faxl 
bear out the general conclusion that iron was dear though not 
relativel) so dear as copper and wo must regard the metal 

II..! »rnlUm»(lranJAtton, IL IPO) thtt cunpantirelj 

Iroa VAJ nvj In btiUdiap th« lodlu abipt, nhkb mrrp commomiUj’ 
»>*irr th*o Ib^ I*ortnffDr-e cmscU, tbtmsh tht Umbtr of »bkh tlwy 
»crt conitrDct«iJ vu mpertor 
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not indeed ns n luxury, but ns n costly necessity m the use of 
^^lncll the utmost economy wns requisite. 

Of mmcrnls other than the metals the most important at 
this period ^\c^c salt and diamonds , and we may consider the 
latter first, not as being the more valuable product, but because 
the information vhich no possess regardmg the methods 
of production supplements what has just been said of the 
mining industry, and enables us to form some idea of the 
conditions of employment Diamonds, like the ores worked 
111 India, arc found near the surface of the ground, but their 
recovery docs not involve tlie consumption of fuel, and conse- 
quently the indiistr}’’ is not subject to the limitation which, 
ns we ha\ c seen, operated m the case of copper and iron , 
accordingl}', v c find that very large numbers of labourers were 
collected at the diamond-fields, and we may take it that the 
orgamsation adopted there represents the highest stage 
reached by the industry of the period This orgamsation is 
described most fully by Tavermer, who, as on expert jeweller, 
was particularly mterested m the subject, and though his 
account dates from the middle of the seventeenth century, 
we may accept its mam features as havmg persisted at least 
from the period with which we are concerned At this time 
there were two diamond-fields m the Deccan, m one of which 
the diamonds were found m sandy soil, which required merely 
to be sifted and searched, while m the other the soil contamed 
clay, which had to be washed away before these processes 
could be carried out , the latter obviously required a larger 
labour force, and is therefore the more useful illustration of 
the contemporary mdustrial system Accordmg to Tavermer ’s 
description, there was nothmg approachmg to orgamsation 
on a large scale a merchant marked out a plot or “ claim ” 
of about half an acre m size, and employed a number of 
labourers, which may occasionally have been as high as 300 ^ 

^ Tavermer does not mention the number employed by mdividual 
merchants on this field, but he says that the system was the same m both 
places At Kaolconda, where washmg was not required, he puts the 
number at 60, nsmg to a maximum of 100 , aUowmg two earners to a 
digger to provide for the extra work of washmg, this would give a maximum 
of about 300 
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The surface soil was dug out by meu, and earned by women 
and children to a walled encloeur© where it was drenched 
with water brought in earthen pots the alime was then 
allowed to run out through aperturee m the walls the remdual 
sand was winnowed when dry with baskets such as were used 
at harvest the coarser matter was thrown on the ground 
and beaten with wooden stamps and finally the diamonds 
were picked out by hand The whole process can be visualised 
at once by any one who has eiponence of Indian methods of 
work there was a large crowd of workers, which Tavermer 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) puts at more than 60 000 
but it consisted of a great number of working umts which 
individually were small and each entirely mdependent of 
the others The wages paid struck Tavernier as very low 
even a skilled man earned he says only three pagodas m a 
year and the temptation to steol was so great that there 
would be twelve or fifteen watchers to fifty labourers. Taking 
the pagoda at the value mdicated m a previous chapter the 
rata of aarmngs is less than a rupee a month which cannot 
have been more than a bare subsistence-allowance but a 
bonus was paid for the discovery of valuable stones, and 
probably the hope of a fortunate chance or a fortunate theft 
was prominent among tho motives which ottracted labourers 
to the field Low as the wages were it is obvious that m tho 
aggregate large sums were disbursed and smee this field had 
m Tavermer s time been worked for about a century wo must 
conclude that on tho whole it paid expenses, though (as 
commonly happens m spcculati^ industries) tho average 
rate of profit was probably very sroaU taking the wages bill 
as a basis and making a generous ollowance for other cijKmscs 
rovaltics and profits it is just barely possible that, when 
employment was at tho maximum, the yield of nil tho sources 
taken together might ha^ e boon worth ns much ns 20 lakhs of 
rupees ycarlv m the currenev of the time This figure Is n 
maximum and ma^ well bo on ov*er statement but in any 
case the industry was of more than local importance and the 
conditions m which it wos earned on indicate nn economic 
position b^ no raeans cliwinilarfroni thot which now exists — 
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a dense population Avitli a low standard of life, attracted 
m large numbers to an industry where the work was of a 
familiar type, and content with low regular wages, which 
might be supplemented as the result of some fortunate 
accident 

The third source of diamonds described by Tavernier was 
of much less importance In this case the gems rmght be 
found in the sandy bed of a river in Chota Nagpur, and the 
local population turned out and searched the sand annually 
from Januar}’’ or February onwards, that is to say, when the 
river was low and the autumn crops had been harvested , the 
work would thus come under the head of spare-time employ- 
ment, and operations would be suspended after a few months, 
as they vould obviously be impracticable from the beginning 
of the rams The peld appears to have been very much 
smaller than that of the regular diamond-fields farther south, 
but doubtless the chance of a lucky find was sufficient to 
attract seekers to the number of 8000 which Tavermer 
mentions 

The production of salt was important at this period, and 
so far as I know it was not supplemented by importation on 
any considerable scale The sources were those winch are 
stiU fa mili ar, the Sambhar lake, the Punjab mines, and the 
water of the sea, and the volume of mtemal trade appears 
to have been substantial As m the case of the metals, we 
have no direct information as to the quantity produced, but 
can obtam some idea of its magmtude from a companson of 
prices Measured m terms of food-grams, a pound of salt 
was 2^ times as dear m the vicimty of Akbar’s Court as m 
Northern India about the year 1914, and smee the Court was 
usually located near the mam sources of supply, we may infer 
that the average price throughout the country was somewhat 
higher The experience of the present century has shown 
that reductions m pnee lead to a substantial mcrease m con- 
sumption, and it IS therefore probable that the relatively 
high price prevailing m Akbar’s time meant a much smaller 
consumption per head than that to which the country is now 
accustomed Opmions may difier on the question whether 
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the larger conauniption m modem tnnca is fully acoounted 
for by the quantity imported, but m any caae it la obvious 
that production per head cannot have been much greater 
under Ahbar and possibly it was even leas. 

Of other mineral producta m the same grade as salt we 
know that saltpetre was produced, but it was at this tune of 
very httle importance compared with its position later on when 
the export trade to Europe had come mto existence Various 
other minerals, such as borax, alum, and ochres were produced 
on a scale which was small, bnt sufficed, when supplemented 
by imports, to meet the industrial demand of the country 
Among mmerals of lower grade, buflding-stone was quarried 
for local use m most places where it existed, but the conditions 
of transport most have prohibited the development of larger 
markets and the only case I have noticed of stone bemg 
earned to a distance is the use of Bassem stone at Goa, whither 
it was taken by sea. The use of broken stone for road metal 
and railway ballast is of course qmte modem. 

We may now attempt a rough comparison of Indian 
mineral pr^uctiou m Ahbars tune and at the present day 
The decreases are to be found under diamonds, iron, copper 
and a variety of less important items lead and zmo borax 
ochres etc. Ihaveputtheloesunderdiamondsattheextrcme 
figure of twenty lakhs of contemporary rupees. The purohos 
mg power of the rupee ot this time and place is doubtful 
but it was almost cartamly less than at Akbar s Court so 
that the maximum loss under this head rs substantially 
less than a crore of rupees (modem currency) For the other 
items it does not appear possible to make a quantitatl\*o 
estimate but we have seen that copper was a ranty, and 
while Its value was high the quantity produced must have 
been very smaU indeed when compared with the consumption 
at the present day Companson in the case of iron is com 
phented by the very great expansion m production during 
the lost few years it is probable that the present output 
already approaches if it has not yet reached the yield m 
Akbar 6 times but looking at the vears about 1912 wc must 
recognise that there had been a substantial decrease. Against 
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{hc'^c lo'^'^cs ImvG to be sot the entirely new prodiicti+, ti 
gold innngnnCv'^e, nncl minor minerals, amounting bc'loL 
War to an annual aggregate of about 7 1 million pv 
sterling^ apart from the increase under saltpetre, andiuvt,^. 
large dc\clopmcnt of tlic «;tonc quarries Deducting frup^ 
tlii'j fimirc the lo'^s c'ltimalcd under diamonds, and setting Oi< 5 ^ 
minor lo'^scs against minor gams, we have still an aggregate 
comjiarcd with winch the old production of copper and the 
o\co':‘5 of the old jiroduction of iron become insignificant, and 
after making allowance for the increase of population w'hich 
has occurred during the last three centuries, the conclusion 
appears to be indisputable that the average ineome per head 
derned from mineral production, while it is still unduly low, 

IS substantially greater than it was m Akbar’s time 


IV. AgHIOULTURAL I^lANUrACTURES 

A superficial study of the contemporary authorities is apt 
to produce the impression that at the close of the sixteenth 
centur}’' India w as characterised by widespread and diversified 
manufacturing activity In some respects this impression 
IS misleading , the routes followed by travellers were compara- 
tively few, and there are large tracts of territory of which we 
possess no account, so that w^e are entitled to infer only that 
industries had developed along certam mam hnes of transport, 
such as the Ganges and the Indus, or the roads from Agra to 
Lahore and to the west coast Further analysis shows that 
along these routes mdustries were to a large extent locahsed 
m a comparatively small number of towns and cities, and the 
frequently repeated deacnptions of the activities of centres 
like Ahmadabad or Lahore are apt to be applied to a much 
larger area than is warranted by the facts Malang every 
allowance for these sources of error, it is stiU to my mmd 


^ In the official statistics, petroleum takes the third place m the hst of 
Indian mmerals, ranlung next to coal and gold, but practically the whole 
quantity is produced m Burma, and in this book we are deahng with India 
excluding Burma, and consequently leave Burmese production out of 
account 
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tliflt m tli0 matter of mdustry India was more 
latavely to Western Europe ttan ehe is to-day , 
xnrrmg snp«£atives of travellers may fairrly be allowed 
^^xwsess so muoli of positive value wten supported by tbo 
icrete facts wbich their statements disdoee. The relative 
j^nl. of Tndift among the nataona is, however a matter of very 
little importance for my present purpoee, and my only object m 
alluding to it IS to emphaaiBO a distinction which is frequently 
overlooked. To recognise that India has lost ground 
relatively to Western countries la an entirely different thmg 
from saying that the mcome she derives from mdustnea has 
decreased, for it la quite possible that the country mav be 
receiving a much larger supply of useful commodities oven 
though the progress of other nabons has been greater than 
hers Whether the mdostnal mcome measured in com 
moditiea has mcreased or decreased relatively to the population 
m the course of the last three centuries is a questicra to which a 
direct answer cannot be given offhand, but we can approach 
it by a consideration of the evidence which is available regard 
ing the nature and extent of the industnee wboh were earned 
on at the earlier penod. For this purpose some scheme of 
classification is required and I shall deal m order with agn 
cultural manufactures handicrafts generally shipbmldmg 
and other forms of transport production and lastly and moat 
important of all the vanous textfle industries. 

'Ae first of these classes composes the different industries 
by which ogncultural produce is worked up for consumption 
m the aggregate they are of great industrial importance, 
seeing that they tranaforra a large part of the raw material 
yielded by the land whether gram, off seeds or sugar fibres 
drugs or dje-stuffs and it is unfortunate for our present 
purpose that in Akbara time ns ot the present day they 
commonlv recci\ed less than their due share of attention 
compared with the more noticeable productions of artisans 
employed on other kinds of raw mstenal 

Taking first the utilisation of food grains I think it is safe 
to conclude that there was practical!) no organisc<l flour 
nulling industry in the sixteenth century I ha\e found no 


the larger** 

liTT 
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suggestion of an} tiling of tlic kind, and I toke it ti 
preparation of flour and meal ^\as in general a purely doL 
undortnlving, ns it still coniinonl} is at the present day 
i'' po-^sihlc that a certain amount of grain was milled at Sm^^^ 
and other ports m connection uith the provisioning of ships 
and at inland tow ns to meet the needs of travellers and visitors, 
hut if there vas any such concentration of the industry, the 
organisation can only ha\e been rudimcntnr}", consisting 
probably of a certain number of uonien using ordinary 
domestic hand-mills under the control of a gram-merchant 
Similarlv m the ease of sugar, the bulk of the raw material 
nui‘=t hn\o been uorked up by the cultivator for consumption 
in the form of qur or jagger}’’^ The production of sugar in 
the modern ‘=cnse of the word was, however, practised in some 
jiarts of India Bengal was the principal seat of the industry, 
and, as ve ha\c already seen, the product was carried round 
the coast to Malabar, and up the Ganges to the Mogul capital , 
I hn\e found no description of the method of manufacture, 
but it is spoken of ns “ powder sugar,” w'hich probably means 
that it was of the finc-gramed type still familiar in Northern 
India This type of sugar was also procurable m quantity 
at Ahmadabad, while the more costly form spoken of as candy 
appears to have come mainly from the vicimty of Lahore, 
but wns also produced in some other towms The difference 
in value between the two types w^as considerable Abul Fazl 
gives the prices at Court as 128 dams for a maund of powder 
and 220 dams for a maund of candy, so we may take it that 
the former was the standard type, and the latter a special 
product Even the cheaper kmd was, however, costly when 
judged by modern prices, smee, alloiving for the change m 
purchasmg power, the rate quoted is equivalent to from 25 
to 30 rupees for a modern maund, a price which would put 
the commodity beyond the reach of the poorer classes , we 
may therefore conclude that white sugar was a luxury m 
Akbar’s time, and that the production was relatively much 

^ The product is mentioned by various wnters, but the only reference 
I have foimd to the process is contamed m TMvenoVs remark (p 219) 
regardmg the Deccan that every peasant who grew sugar cane had his own 
cane-press and furnace 
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the IflrAn at prceent, the poorer classes and the confectionerB 
for b’atered for them making use only of ^ ^ 
thatle mdostry of oil pressing wns probablj earned on by 
upe exceedingly pnimtive methods stiH to be seen, but I have 
ound nothing which can be called a description of the 
processes employed. I conjecture that this is one of the 
industries w^oh. ha^e declmed Bmce Akbar a tame, when 
nuneral od was unknown, but there appear to be no data to 
mdicate the extent of the change which has taken place. Nor 
IS it possible to speak with certomty regarding cotton-gmning 
on a commercial scale. Prys nmft bly hnth giT^ning And spinning 
were nsnally earned on by the grower and his family but an 
observation recorded by Thfivenot half a century later mdicates 
that m some localibea specialiBatiou had already begun near 
Ahmadabad ho met a gang of workmen who had no fixed 
home but travelled from villago to village, gmmng and cleaning 
cotton, or doing any other work that was available, and we 
may infer that the seventeenth century was beginning to 
experience the need which has now been effectively met by 
the mtroduction of ginnmg mills throughout the pzmcipal 
cotton tracts. The extent of this indos^ docs not require 
discussion in this place as it is covered by what is said farther 
on regarding the production of cloth, 

Tobacco manufacture can scarcely have started in India 
during Akbar 8 reigm The plant was unknown to his 
revenue officers, and consequently cannot have been grown 
to any extent during the sixteenth century It is boheved 
to have reached India through the agency of the Portuguese 
and was established first in the province of Gujarat whore 
the leaf was obtainable m the year 1013 but the processes 
of manufacture wore not understood. The preparation 
of opium was an old>e3tabliBhed nrt both In Bcliar and m 
Slalwa. The methods of mnlnn^ mdigo practised at Bianu, 

* I h*Yp fotmd BO rffeirnee to ni*^r rrfintop io HohlTklumd kt thi* 
It J n l ewT to U^Uere Uut thh Indortry tbo mo<t ImportABt 
of Ju kind In lodu, li of rt«nt origin, baton Ihootbrr bsnd it 1 linprobftLlo 
tbit It rtutooo hoald haro bcon orrrlooLrd hr Abut Fozl, who Birotloci 
rrQiin j it plAor«bke Kalpl »ad ni»a». oeath of tho Jnmu. bat Mjt Bothlop 
of it 10 iny town of I.ohUkb4uid. 
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been beyond tbeir reach It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should be told practically nothing about the industry, 
which relatively to the population must have been very much 
smaller than at the present day The position m regard to 
iron goods was also governed by the high cost 'of the metal 
small articles were m common use, but heavy goods were 
practically unknown, and the amount of material handled 
must, relatively to the population, have been comparatively 
small A substantial part of the demand came from the 
makers of swords and other arms, which were earned by 
large numbers of people, and there can be no doubt that the 
pnvate manufacture of weapons has dechned, but agamst 
this must be set off the modem output of the State factones 
and arsenals, which is very much greater than that of Akbar’s 
workshops Takmg mto account also the large quantities 
of heavy goods now produced by the foundries and iron- works 
established throughout the country, it appears to be probable 
that the mdustry as a whole yields a substantially higher 
mcome than was obtamed m the sixteenth century 

The development of wood-workmg was not, so far as I can 
]udge, retarded by the high cost of the raw material m the same 
way as the metal mdustnes which have just been considered 
the supply of particular quahties of timber may have been 
restricted by difficulties of transport, but it is probable that, 
with large areas of uncultivated land, materials for ordmary 
purposes such as house-bmlding or the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements were somewhat more easily obtamable 
than now Of the more highly developed branches of the 
mdustry, I have reserved the building of ships and conveyances 
for separate consideration, leaving furniture and cabmet- 
Tnnlrmg to be dealt with here There can be no doubt that the 
output of these branches was, relatively to population, much 
maUer than at the present day, when the middle classes have 
lome mto prommence, and, like the upper classes, have 
idopted Western fashions to such a large extent even m the 
)alaces of the rulers there was very little furniture to be seen, 
nd I have not come across any mention of the existence of 
iither chair or table except among the Portuguese, or possibly 
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among the Moslem merchants on the coast Bedsteads cheat s 
and stooU pracbcally^ make up the list of bulky goods, while 
iraaHeTMticIes such os ornamental boicfi ^rcre also m demand- 
The Portuguese obtamed most of then requiremente from the 
ports on the Gulf of Cambay and Pyrard mentionfl the import 
mto Goa of lacquered bedsteaib, inlaid cabmets^ ond gimdat 
goods. The houBC* of the Modem merchante on the ’west 
coast were not in all cases so bare as those of other Indians 
for Barbosa mentioiis that at Randcr near Surat they were 
well kept and well furnished but with these exceptaans the 
absence of furniture appears to have been charactenstio of the 
whole country and, speaking generally it may be said that 
the w ood working mdns try was limited by the absence of 
demand for its products rather than by any scanafcv of 
material 

Leather goods rec eive little notice from the authorities 
avaibbie fm this p^od, and the subject has to he approached 
indirectly It u dear that the estensive export of and 
the import of vanoua hnished artides ore quite modem 
phenomena and that, m the tune of Akbar, India as a 'whole 
was self^ontained in this branch of industrv Now m the 
couditiona ■which have prevailed since thia period it is probable 
that the potential supply ot hides and sJans has vaned ronghly 
with the Bixe of the agncnlturol population and on this basis 
it may be contended that the leather industry must have been 
relatively more productive than at present because m the 
absence of exports the quantity of raw material was greater 
whiJs no needs were met by imported goods. The iTiJidjiy 
of this argument depends on the truth of the underlying 
assumption that the available supply of hides was mode mto 
leather if owing to the absence of eCcctivo demand a 
substantial portion was left unused the production might bo 
much smaller relatively to population than It is to^ay and 
1 am indmed to think that this was actually the case. At the 
present day the bulk of the leather used in the country is 
devoted to the manufacture of boots and shoes, well buckets 
and harness and saddlery compared with these mam groups 
the rest of the production is Insignificant while I have been 
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unable to discover any case of importance m which tlie use of 
leather has been discontinued since Akbar’s tune If, there- 
fore, all the raw material m the coimtry was used, there must 
have been a relatively much greater consumption of some or 
all of tlie articles I have named, and of this I can find no trace. 
Foreign observers rarely say an 3 i:hmg about the common 
people wearing shoes , discussion of the evidence they offer on 
this point will find a more appropriate place m a subsequent 
chapter, but I may anticipate the conclusion to which it leads, 
which IS that m aU probability shoes were less commonly worn 
than at the present time ^ There is no reason to suppose that 
irrigation by means of buckets was relativelj^ more common 
than now, and m some parts of the country it was certainly 
much rarer, so that, on the whole, less leather was required 
for this purpose As regards harness and saddlery, the Ain-t 
Alban gives very full details of the articles used m the Imperial 
stables, and it is remarkable how rarely leather finds a place 
m the enumeration saddles were made mainly of cloth, and 
halters of rope , horses were seldom used for drivmg, and the 
harness of oxen — at that period the prmcipal draught animals 
— ^has even now very httle leather m it Even, therefore, if 
more animals were employed than now, a pomt which is by 
no means certam, it does not follow that more leather was used 
m then: equipment , its use is very largely a recent develop- 
ment, datmg m fact from the nmeteenth century Thus the 
mam markets for leather goods were relatively to the popula- 
tion smaller than they are to-day, while exports were qmte 
unimportant, and the conclusion appears to me to be justified 
that the mdustry as a whole was less extensive than at present, 
and that the modern export of the raw matenal represents, 
not the destruction of an ancient mdustry, but the utilisation 
of matter which had been wasted m the earher period 

Paperjwas at thjs period_commg gradually mto use through- 
out Southern India Early travellers m this part of the 
country notice that all wntmg was done on pahn-leaves, and 


^ The modem import of hoofs and shoes, about three million pairs 
annually, is m itself considerable, but relatively to the population it la too 
small to affect the argument 
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aa late as 1626 vrhen. della Valle obtained a specimen 
mannscnpt, rt was wntt en for him on this matenaL ^^Pyraid 
1 tells ns tJiat the Portuguese at Goa imported their supplies 
of paper partly from Europe, partly from China and partly 
from the Cambay porta I have not found any defimte 
information about the aouroe of the Cambay paper but I 
think it may be safely assumed that it waa made at vanous 
places throughout Northern India by the hand processes 
which have not yet entirely disappeared, ^e g oantity used 
was, however very small. There was httle education, and 
most of what there was stopped at the primary stage, and waa 
probably conducted by methods such aa still survive, m 
which very httle paper is used the a yt of rmut ing had been 
mtroduced at a few places by missionanee during the sixteenth 
century but it was not practised for secular purposes till a 
later penod paper was used m the public offices, by merchants 
for their accounts, and by scholars and cahgraphi^ in manu 
Bcnpts, but there were no pnnted books no newspapen 
cetcuIapb or posters very few letters and the facts justify 
the conclusion that the production of articles of stationery 
was veiy small mdeed 

The potter a induitry appears to have been on the same 
footing as at present producing chiefly coarse earthenware for 
the common people, though a few localities may have possessed 
a certain reputation for somewhat superior goods porcelam 
was ireely used bj Moslems but it was imported from China, 
and was an item of some importance m the Eastern trade If 
as has been suggested above, metal vessels were comi»aratively 
httle used by the bulk of the population the market for earthen 
wore must have been relatively larger and the potters busier 
than now and this inference is confirmed, so far at least as 
Northern India is concerned by the extent to which the men 
of this ca^e are now found to ^ engaged m agnculturo the 
Indian industr) is typically unprogressive and has suffered 
l>miui>« consumers ha\e bera able to find preferable means of 
satuB'ing their wants 

As to the building mduslty the use of bnck and stone 
was probably less extensive than now The masses built 
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tlieir houses of mud or reeds, and roofed them Muth thatch, 
or occasionally tiles , the middle classes were almost insignifi- 
cant m numbers , merchants were, as we have seen, averse 
from external display, and the upper classes, at least m 
Northern India, depended more largely on tents than on 
palaces The_cpns^umption of bncl^, stone, and timber m 
domestic architecture was therefore small when judged by 
the standard of the present day , construction for mdustnal 
purposes did not exist , and I can find no reason to think that 
the deficiency was made good by a more extensive programme 
of pubhc works Activity m this direction was spasmodic 
a great work might occasionally be undertaken, and large 
quantities of matenal might he employed m its construction, 
but there was nothmg hke the modem organisation by which 
the State, the local authorities, and the railway administra- 
tions keep operations gomg steadily m every part of the 
country, and there can be no question that this system results 
over a series of years m the provision of a much larger amount 
of buildmg than would be produced by the less systematic 
methods of an earher age Allowance must also be made for 
the time occupied m construction , to take one instance, the 
fort and palace at Allahabad constitute a very large undertakmg 
even when judged by modem standards, but the work went 
on for half a century or more, and the annual mcrement of 
commodities is thus reduced to a comparatively small amount 
If, then, we set modem textile factories agamst ornamental 
tombs, we must conclude that relatively to population the 
buildmg mdustry has mcreased , we may regret that many 
of the modem buildings afford httle scope for the display of 
taste and artistic skiU, but we must at the same tune recogmse 
that from the economic standpomt they are much more useful 
than those of Akbar’s days 

So far, then, as this group of mdustnes is concerned, it 
appears to be reasonably certam that the mcome of com- 
modities relatively to the population has substantially 
mcreased There has probably been a declme m the produc- 
tion of pottery, the arms mdustry may have fallen off on 
balance, and (though no precise information is available) 
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it ifl possible that the artistio crafts sbow a general reduction 
m output. On the other hand, we have seen reason to believe 
that relatively to numbetB there hat been a marhed increase 
m the production of brass and copper goods of iron goods 
other than arms of articlca made of wood, of paper and 
stationery and of buildings of afl descnptionB except poseiblv 
the huts occupied by the poorer classes, while an mcreose 
m leather goods is more probable than a decrease There 
can be no doubt how the balance stands between these two 
littB and it IS noteworthy that the changes tend uniformly 
m the direction of economic efflaenoy seeing that nearly oil 
the goods produced m mcreased quantities are either com 
paratrvely durable commodities or are destined to be employed 
m prodnebom 


VI Pboduotion o? HLeajts or Tra^spobt 

We now pass to a consideration of the prodoetjon of means 
of transport both of goods and of possengets, and smcc the 
last three centuries have seen a transfer of busmess from 
water to land it is convement to treat m one scetton the moans 
of conveyance employed on both elements. It may bo taVen 
08 certam that, relatively to popnlation the manufacture of 
vehicles for use on land was less important m Ahbar s time 
than at the present day W© have seen m a preiuous section 
that there was no wheeled trofiio m India south of Gblcondn 
whfle the descnptions of the roads farther north indicate that 
while such traffic was possible there were manv difficulties in 
the ^oy carts might be used in level country but nvers and 
steep gmdienU were formidable obstacles and the bulk of the 
hca\*y traffic wo* roo\ ed by means of pack animals, while cartmg 
was practwd mainly m the case of valuable goods such ns 
trra.ure or mdigo where there were obiious objections to 
frequent loading and unloading For passenger traJTic lighter 
carts drawn by trotting oxen were oNoilable in some parts of 
the countrr but the palanquin was the more ortlinsrj modi 
of conieyaoee. Horses or ponies were %ery rarely used for 
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draught, 1 and the famihar middle-class conveyances of the 
present day — the ehka and the appear to have been 
developed smce Akbar’s tune, the former from Indian, and 
the latter from European models It is probable, therefore, 
that relatively to population there are now more road vehicles 
than there were, while if we take mto account the work done 
m the various railway estabhshments, which m the years 
before the War employed over one hundred thousand hands 
m the construction and mamtenance of rolling-stock, we shall 
arrive at a very substantial mcrement To complete the 
account, we must reckon also the construction of railways 
and metalled roads, which had no counterpart m the sixteenth 
century, and there is thus a veiy large volume of new industry, 
agamst which the only set-off is the dechne m the production 
of ships and boats 

This dechne seems to me to be beyond question so far as 
the means of inland navigation are concerned I have found 
no data regardmg the Bengal waterways, where the develop- 
ment of the traffic m jute may have resulted m the mamten- 
ance, or even the extension, of the number of boats, but the 
nver systems of the Ganges and the Indus certainly earned 
a much heavier traffic than they cany now Pitch travelled 
from Agra to Bengal with a fleet of 180 boats , the vessels 
available on the Jumna sufficed on occasion to transport 
Akbar’s enormous camp , and the accounts which we possess 
of Lahore and Multan mdicate that the Indus system was at 
least equally well provided The boats m use were fairly 
large at Lahore they were 60 tuns ^ and upwards , vessels 
fit for the coastmg trade were built at that city and also at 
Allahabad , some of the barges on the Jumna were of 100 tuns, 
while those on the Ganges ranged up to 400 or 600 tuns , and 

1 Among the presents sent by the East India Company to Jahangir was 
an English coach, which created some sensation at Court, and was used as 
a model by local craftsmen (i?oe, u. 320) Akbar’s regulations made no 
provision for draught horses, his extensive stables being mamtamed solely 
for riding {Atn, translation, i. 136) 

® For reasons to he explained m the next chapter, I adhere to the con- 
temporary spelling of this word (or rather to one of them, for the spelhng 
vanes), to show that 1 am wntmg m terms of the unit of ship-measuremen 
employed m Akbar’^ time, and not of the modem shippmg ton as defined 
under the Merchant Shippmg Acts. 
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it ifl clear tliat a considerable volume of traf&o could be earned 
by these meanfl It does not, however appear to be possible 
to form even a rough guess as to the number of boats in 
existence or as to the annual output The sire of a particular 
fleet may be miBleading tmleas ^ know also the frequency 
with which BTTmlar fleets moved the dangers of robbery on 
the waterways were very real probably merchants were 
wiUmg to wart for a large party to travel by water as was 
certainly the case on land and I thmt it would be a mistake 
to suppose that a fleet such as Fitch mentions was often to 
be seen. All that can be said is that many more boats were 
built m Northern India, and that against them must be set 
ofi the much larger provision of means of land transport 
which 18 now made throughout the country Taking mto 
account the fact that there were only three important 
systems of waterways and that the greater part of India lay 
far beyond their influence, it appears to me to be probable 
that the localised boatbuilding mdostry of Akbar s time was 
of smaller relative unportance than the road'Camage and 
railway rollmg-etock mdustne* now distributed over almost 
every portion of the country but even if the balance were 
equal the modem production of milwayB and metalled roads 
mdicates a large increase m favour of the present day 

The chief mtercst of the subject of this section concerns, 
however the production of ships and boats on the sea-coast 
Shipbmlding is at least as dependent as any other mdustry 
on convcTuenco in assembling the necessary materials it can 
bo earned on only within reach of the sea, and on the coast 
it will be localised at those places where materials ore most 
readily procurable. In modem tunes it is found in proximity to 
supplies of steel and fuel but m the sixteenth ccntoiy timber 
was the determining factor and ships could bo built only where 
suitable Umber was ovnilablc. It might therefore happen os 
It happens now that the commerce of a particular countrj 
mipht bo earned m ships built elsewhere and for our present 
purpofc It IS necessaiy to treat as a whole the shipping em 
ploved m the Indian reaa between the Straits of Malaccn and 
the Cape of Good Hope some ships mainly thexe belonpng 
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to tlic Portuguese, but also occasional %T[sitors from beyond 
the Strait-s of ]\ralacca,^ entered these seas from outside, but 
the bulk of the locnl commerce ^^as earned m vessels con- 
structed vithin these limits Regarded from tbis standpoint, 
the sborcs of the Indian Orcan presented sharp contrasts 
there vcrc e\tensi\c stretches of coast, notably on the Red 
Sea, vlicre shipbuilding vas rendered impossible by the 
absence of the essential material , there vere other stretches, 
such as East Africa and the cast coast of India, where it 
could be carried on, and there were others agam, such as 
the west coast and the vicinity of the Gulf of Martaban, 
vhcrc the proximity of teak forests constituted a very 
marked differenlial advantage. 

The lack of timber on the shores of the Red Sea has a 
particular interest for India, because it was a factor of primary 
importance in detcrminmg the success of the Portuguese 
attempt to dominate the commerce of the Indian Ocean The 
Portuguese met with no organised opposition so far as the 
coasts of India were concerned, but early in the sixteenth 
century their position was threatened seriously by a fleet 
which was built at Suez with matenals carried overland from 
the lilediterranean, and later on, as the Turks advanced 
southwards in Arabia, they made other efforts to serve a 
similar purpose , about the year 1586 they endeavoured to 
secure a footmg on the coast of East Africa with the express 
object of obtaining timber for shipbuilding, and somewhat 
later they made serious attempts to import material from 
Pegu and Sumatra In both cases, however, the Portuguese 
were able to frustrate the designs of their enermes, and their 
sea-power remamed unchallenged until the arrival of the 
Dutch the history of India might have been materially 
different had the Turks been able to build a fleet sufficiently 
powerful to ensure the success of their ambitions 

^ It IB sometimes stated that at this penod Chmese ships had ceased to 
visit the Indian seas, but while it is true that they rarely came beyond 
Malacca or Sumatra, there are instances of their visitmg India. A ship 
from Chma and another from Japan reached Negapatam about the year 
1698 {Hay, p 836) , while Gouto mentions a Chma junk at the same port 
m 1683 {Decada, X i 426), and another in 1686 (X u 116) 
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I have found nothing to ahow that the resoiurcefl of East 
Afnca were eitenflively utilised at this period coesting-craft 
were constructed there and probably wherever else matenal 
could be had» but sea-gomg ships were not bu3t — at least in 
sufBaent numbers to attract the attentaon of travellers ^ As 
regards Pegu, the evidence of shipbuilding is not clear A 
viator m the year 15S3 wrote that there were ample materials 
for buildmg a fighting fleet but that ships ware not built for 
want of men to govern them or to make them, a statement 
which suggests a lack of skiDed workmen on the other 
hand the numerous channcla of the delta were at that tone 
full of boats of vanouB types which must have been built 
locally and we may pethape conclude that such talent as was 
available was devoted to building boat* rather than sco-going 
ships. There is also some room for doubt about the position 
at Martaban, but I believe that very few shipe li any were 
built there about thia penod. A certain amount of building 
was earned on in Tenas&enm and Sumatra, but the general 
attitude of the authonties suggests to me that (apart from 
the Portuguese trade to Europe) the great bulk of the 
commerce in the Indian seas was corned m ships built in 
India and that most of these ond certainly all the large ones, 
were constructed ou the west coast, not at any one centre 
but at various ports or inlets withm es^ reach of tho forests. 
It IS practically certain that India also built all the arnall 
boats required for the coosUng trade from Bengal as far os 
Sind and the aggregate volume of shipping was thcroforo 
^'ery great when measured by contemporary standards, 

Tho % easels m ordinary use were of small capacity As 
We shall see in the nest chapter the sea going ships were 
probably of less than 200 tuns burden on the overage and the 
coasting croft perhaps 40 or 00 tuna, while tho number of the 
former class was much less thnu u sometiroes supposed but a 
discuBsjcm of the tunnage id use ond of tho nnUual output 
mart be postponcil until the informotion o%ailnble regarding 

Dm 8*nnm ot *• »l)lm ** trlnjj bolh on ttl ttSMl 

tmt I fxth'r (mm bU df'*ctipUoo th«t erro tho Urpt*l tJ lU«n wrrr' onljr 
tot (rartioj, JL i*. 
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sea-borne commerce has been considered Mention may, 
however, be made of the great passenger ships, m the construc- 
tion of which India appears to have taken the lead Writmg 
in the fifteenth century, Conti had recorded the existence of 
ships of 1000 tuns/ much larger than any with which he was 
famihar m the Mediterranean, and the early English visitors 
to Western India described vessels of even greater size, second 
only to the huge carracks built by the Portuguese These 
Indian ships were used solely for the pilgnm-voyage to the 
Red Sea, and aU told there were not, I think, more than half-a- 
dozen of them m existence at one time , they were not good sea- 
boats, and their draught was too great for most of the Indian 
harbours, but they represent a considerable achievement both 
in design and execution, and it is matter for regret that no 
account of their construction appears to have survived To 
complete the tale of ships bmlt m India, it must be added that 
the Portuguese constructed a few carracks at Bassem, on the 
coast north of Bombay, though the vessels of this class were 
usually built m Europe Such enterprises must, however, be 
regarded as exceptional the importance of the mdustry 
depended on the mamtenance of an adequate supply of small 
ships for the sea-gomg trade, and small boats for movmg 
goods along the coast 

VII Textile MAmiEACTURES — S ilk, Wool, and Hair 

We now come to the last and most important group of 
Indian manufactures, those which produced cloth from various 
fibres — from silk, wool, and hair, from hemp, ]ute, and cotton 
— and we will take these materials m the order stated So 
much has been written regarding the decay of the Indian silk m- 
dustry that m^y jieople beheve it to have been an important 
feature jof the economic hfe of the county durmg an mdefimte 
numbexof centuries This % lew is, I think, exaggerated Sfik- 
weavmg was a mmor mdust y m the time of Akbar, and the 
subsequent decay on which so much stress has been laid did not 
afiect the^weaving mdustry sp much as the production of the 

^ He says 2000 butt^ » /l ne tun is eq[ual to two butts 
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raw matenal, which had greatlv expanded as the resnlt of the 
European demand anging after Athar^s death. Of the pcnod 
about 1600 it may bo afBnned that the export of manufactured 
goods was very small, that the home marhet was limrted m 
stgft, and that it was supphed lately by the importation of 
foreign goods silk fabnca were woven m a certam number of 
centres, but the total output was small, and it is posable that 
a Bubstantaol proportion of the raw aillv consumed m India 
was used for the production of the mixed goods which are still 
a feature of the hand weaving mdustry 

That Indian exports were very small is indicated by the 
silence of the men who wrote about trade at this penod and 
who were careful to notice every article which seemed to be of 
mterest to Europe as silk certainly was Barbosa who gives 
more detafls regarding exports than any other writer says that 
at the b^inning of the centoiy some silk goods went from 
Gujarat to the coast of East Africa and to Pegu, but he indicates 
no other market, and the remaining writers, with one exception 
pass the subject over m silence. The exception is Varthema 
whose book asserts that Gujarat supphed all Persia 
Tartary Turkey Syria Barb^ Arabia, Ethiopia and 
some other places with silk and cotton stufis. The book 
bears many signs of loose wntmg end I cannot behove that 
Varthema had discovered a vast trade m silk goods which 
was concealed from his contemporanes some of the countries 
named were, in fact supplying silk stuffs to India nt this time 
and the most probable explanation of Varthema s statement 
IS that he did not discnnunnto accurately between silk and 
cotton goods. It IS fairly certain that eobstantisl quantities 
of cotton goods went from Indio to many of the countnes 
named by him and it is probablo that some portion o! these 
contained silk as well os cotton yam but in ^^cw of the cm 
dence of RarlKwa supported by the silence of a long senes of 
wnlcrs I do not think that a large f xport of silk goods can have 
been a feature of the commerce o the penod. 

The home market was more important than the export 
trade for silk stuffs were widcl/ worn by the upper classes 
and the fashion of the times prcs^vibed an extensive wardrobe 
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for any one wiio desired to move m good society Abul 
Nazi records that the taste for fine niatenals had become 
general at Akbar’s Court, B arbp s^a had noted the prevalent 
use of silk by the nobles of Vijayanagar, and the luxury- 
demand was probably large relatively to the number of persons 
concerned That number, however, was a very small faction 
of the population of India, while there are clear mdications 
that goods of foreign ongm were preferred by many of the 
prmcipal consumers Silk goods of various kmds were brought 
to India from the Far East, from Central Asia, from Persia, 
and from the countries along the Eastern Mediterranean , 
Barbosa tells us that some of the silks he saw m Vijayanagar 
came ffomChma^'and A large ‘proportion of the stufife enumer- 
ated by Abiil Fazl are assigned by him to one or other of 
the countries named above Thus the Indian mdustry had at 
most a share m a market of hmited size 

It so happens that information has been preserved which 
enables us to form an idea of the amount of raw matenal 
consumed m the mdustry Apart from the small quantity 
of fibre produced and worked up m Kashimr, the only pro- 
duction of which we read m India at this penod was that of 
Bengal Tavermer obtamed figures of the output m this 
region m the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch had established themselves at Kasimbazar and had 
worked up a considerable export trade At that period the 
total output was about 2^ rmlhon pounds,^ out of which one 
miUion pounds were worked up locally, | million were exported 
raw by the Dutch, and | miUion distributed over India, most 
of it gomg to Gujarat, but some being taken by merchants 
from Central Asia The Dutch export was, of course, a new 
feature of the trade their demand was unsatisfied, and it is 
probable that production had responded to it, and was greater 
than m Akbar’s hfetune Making allowances, therefore, for 
mmor sources which may have existed though they are not 
■ recorded, we cannot put the total yield about the year 1600 at 
more than 2^ milh on pounds, a small portion of which may 

1 Tavermer gives the figures in bales of 100 hvres , I have added roughly 
10 per cent to convert his figures of hvres mto pounds 
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liave been exported aa raw matenaL The Indian supply was 
supplemented by imports, of which China was much the 
most important source, and the trade was closely controlled 
by the Portuguese, In the middle of the sixteenth century 
Garcia da Orta put the imports at a figure which may 
represent either 250 000 or 400 000 pounds ' Lmschoten 
wri ting about 1690 gives 400 000 pounds (SOOO quintals) 
and this figure is probably official The only other probable 
source of nnporta was Persia. Pyraid says that some raw silk 
was exported from Ormus he does not say that it went to 
India but if it did, the quantity cannot have been great tbo 
manufacturmg centres of Qcqarat where Persian silk would 
naturally have gone got their suppbes chiefly from Bengal 
or Chin a the qnanbty available m Persia was not abundant * 
and m the ord^ry course of trade it went westward rather 
than eastward for a few years after onr period we find efiorts 
bemg made to divert it from this course We may therefore 
put the total imports to India at not more than half a million 
pounds and the total consumption imports and home pro* 
duction together at about 3 milli on pounds of raw material 
as a TnaxunuTU. The latest estimates 1 have socoi of the present 
Indian production give a total of about 5 million pounds, 
while in the years before the War the imports (mainly from 
Chmn) were about 2^ million pounds, so ^at, after allowing 
for the export of nearly nolbons, the industry consumed 
about 4 million pounds. On these figures the Indian industry 
taken as a whole has not kept pace with the probable mcreaso 
m the population the relative decline is important for the 
mdustry itself but it does not represent a large decrease in 
the average income of the entnro population of India 

* The trunUtor In cob pUee t»y» the onU empiOTed by d* Oit* 

eqttiT»Vnt to Ih,, bot eUewbtn) it U eqoAted to 000 lh„ »od I h»Te 

not Lert able to ueertaln whleh Opirv U correet. 

• lUchardEtrrlo who «M an adrorateo! tndo with IVttU, nnd tberrfofe 

not lVt\y to ondn^tfl it powJbflitlea. wrote {PunLu L It that 

KTrmifrts to th<» KIor a boo^ Prrela yielded yt»riy 7700 tatnwaj of r*w 
■nt. Th« Uttifut* of *ilk WM atTjwresUy eejBjTalent to nbont 10 or IS lU 
(Min-# MrireJ UL 177 «id Det«). ao that tbo total aralUbt- mu \fm 
uat) IC^/KX) Ib. Onlmarily It waa <'ajM>rted to Europe rwj Torley {L^Otri 
«w#wvi. It 101, 10) ao no Utro qiuatlty c*n b*T* coou to India whOo 
Iho wttUtti oqtlri mnaioed open. 
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The Bill^-\reavyg mdusky^was locahsed, as^nught^be m- 
, ferreJfa^ the nature of its products Contemporary writers 
speak chiefly of the fabrics of Gujarat, notably of Cambay, 
‘‘ Ahmadabad) and Pattan, while weavmg was carried on also 
lat Chaul, a few miles south of Bombay ^ It might be inferred 
[from their descriptions that the mdustry depended wholly 
on material brought from Chma, but I think it is probable 
that supphes were also drawn from Bengal, as was certainly 
the case when Tavermer wrote The same writer records a 
large local consumption m Bengal, and this too is probable, 
though travellers hke Caesar Frederic or Fitch say very httle 
on the subject The production of Kashmir was worked up 
locally, but does not appear to have been extensive, and the 
mdustry was also carried on at Agra, Lahore, and probably 
some other cities, but such reputation as Indian silk goods 
possessed depended on the fabncs of Gujarat It is note- 
worthy that Akbar devoted his attention to improvmg the 
production of the country Abul Fazl states that the Emperor 
had studied the whole production of foreign stufis, and that 
tmder his care foreign workmen had settled m India, silk- 
spinning had been brought to perfection, and the Imperial 
workshops furnished all the stufis made m other countries , 
he names Lahore, Agra, Fatehpur, Ahmadabad, and Gujarat 
as having been afiected by these measures His account is 
coloured by conventional expressions of flattery, but is on 
the whole probable, and we may beheve that patronage had 
led to an advance m the mdustry m its prmcipal centre, 
Gujarat, as well as among the artisans directly dependent on 
the Court at the three northern capitals 

Apart from what was recognised as silk by travellers 
famihar with the material, Bengal produced at this period 
fabncs made of some fibre or fibres which they compared to 
silk Pyrard speaks of the silk-herb , Linschoten of a kmd 

^ The mdostry at Chaul seems to have been a recent development 
When Barbosa wrote of the port at the begmning of the sixteenth century, 
it was a considerable centre of trade, but he does not mention silk and says 
nothmg of any mdustry Towards the end of the century Lmsohoten and 
other writers record an upportant silk-weavmg mdustry, which must have 
grown up after Barbosa’s tune 
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of doth Bpmi from on herb Caeaar Fredeno of doth of herlra, 
a kmd of silk which groweth among the woods and Fitch 
of doth which IS made of grass, which they cah Yerua it is 
lilo a Bilk.” What these fabnca were appears to be nnc erta in. 
I mohne to the behef that the statements refer, m part at least 
to the wild silkB of Chota Nagpur which are m fact gathered 
m the woods and the ongm of which might easily be attn 
bated by oral traditaon to a plant instead of an insect. It is 
also possible that some fibre such as rbea was at thin p ^od^ 
produced locally but I know of no defimte anthonty for tbia 
view The evidence is not given at first-hand. Pyrard 
spent only a short time m Chittagong and tells what he was 
able to hear Lmschoten did not visit Bengal and the other 
authorities seem to have obtomed Ihoix mfonnation m the 
towns. Whatever the fibre was, the manufacture of doth 
appears to have been of at most local importance, and it 
need not be taken into account m estnnatmg the produce of 
India as a whole 

’ Unlike silk, which is essentially a luxury product, wool 
may be used for the dothing of both nch and poor but, so 
far as contemporary authonbes go the poorer classes m 
India seem to have used very httle of it at the penod under 
consideration. I cannot recall a smglo instance m which a 
visitor to Northern India at this time mentions a wooHon 
garment, or even a woollen blanket, being worn or used by on 
ordinary person though several wntors enter mto porticdars 
regarding cotton dothmg and would probobly have recorded 
the fact if they had seen Indians wrapped m blankets during 
cold or wet weather as one sees them so frequently to-day 
Common blankets, however existed for Abul Fail includes 
them in his list of pnees The cheapest cost 10 dams or say 
10 pounds of wheat in the markets near Akbar s Court while 
obout the jear 1014 a blanket could be got for about 23 
pounds of wheat thej were therefore substantially dearer 
at the earlier penod It is noteworthy that blankets were 
not supplied for even the best horses m Akbar a stables 
the coNcnng sanctioned for them bemg made of wadded 
cotton-cloth, and no doubt the same practice which is 
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still familiar, was followed m other large establishments of 
the period 

We have fuUer information regardmg the use of woollen 
goods by the lippeFcIasses. Bnght-coloureddoth, especially 
scarlet, \vas 'm demand everywhere for purposes of display , 
woollen clothmg was naturally httle used at the various 
Courts m Southern India, but it was worn m the north, and 
Akbar’s preference for dress of this material had doubtless 
an important influence on fashions at Agra and Lahore In 
the case of wool, however, as of silk, much of the consumption 
of the upper classes consisted of imported goods buyers sought 
for novelty m pattern and texture, and cloth from Italy, 
Turkey, and Persia was commonly sold m the prmcipal cities 
Importers found the market unsatisfactory owmg to the 
vagaries of fashion, and the disappomtments of the pioneer 
merchants of the Bast India Company are one of the most 
pro min ent topics m their reports a few sample pieces of a 
new cloth would command a ready sale, but further shipments 
of s imil ar patterns would be neglected, and there was no 
prospect of a steady ofl-take such as had at first been hoped 
for, while foreign patterns were qmckly mutated by the local 
artisans The number of these artisans does not appear to 
have been large enough to attract the notice of travellers 
sheep were not an important element m the agriculture of the 
country, and apparently the Tibetan trade m raw wool had 
not been established,^ so that the supply of material was 
limited The only reference I have found to its quahty is 
Terry’s remark that the wool was generally very coarse 

Two special hnes of manufacture deserve mention The 
weaving of shawls, mainly from hair, belonged primarily to 
Kashmir, but under Akbar’s patronage the art had been at 
this tune established m Lahore ^ and perhaps elsewhere m 

^ In the “ Account of the Twelve Subae ” {Atn, translation, n 172, 280), 
Abul Fazl gives hste of goods imported into Oudh and Kumaun , raw wool is 
not mentioned m them, though woollen goods reached Oudh from the north 

* Abul Taad says there were more than a thousand workshops m Lahore 
I thmk he uses round numbers somewhat hberally, and stress should not 
be laid on the precise figure, but it may fairly be lufetred that a substantial 
industry had been brought mto existence. The outturn consisted largely 
of mixed goods 
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tie plains. Carpet--n^vuig also was fostered by Akbar 
partaculaily at Agra and Ijahore but wliflo some good 
specimens ■were produced, the output does not appear to 
have been large Persian carpets retained their hold on 
the market, and some years later PiU gliah mendiants found 
that the mdnstry was unprogteesive, and that the crafts- 
men were m bad circumstances The weaving of eupenor 
goods whether of wool or of ham must mdeed be regarded 
05 a fancy-goods buamesa not bnlkmg largely m the 
economic life of the country No data exist for a precise 
estimate of the total production of goods made of wool and 
hair but takmg plam and fancy goods together, the mdustry 
was probably less important relatively to population than 
now the output of the large modem factories more than 
suffices to cover any decrease which may have occurred m 
the production of artisans. 

VllI TEmLE MurUTAOTCrRES — TTmrP Jdtb, Am> 
Cotton 

We now come to the coarser fibres grown m India as field 
crops Regarding hemp we have very bttlo mfonnatioru 
Sann hemp {Crol^na junen) was assessed m all the hlogul 
provinces for which revenue rates ore on record and wo may 
infer that it was grown over a wide area though not m great 
quantity but there is nothing to suggest that it was exten 
swely used in industry and probably it was cultivated mainly 
for domestic purposes, as is still the case m most parts of the 
northern plains it is possible betwever that satkmg made of 
this Obro was m local use since the juto mdustry was at anv 
rate not highlr organised, and some coarse fabno must have 
been used for packing Regarding jute I haio found only 
the single item of Information that a kind of sackcloth 
was produced m the Bengal dutnet of Ohoraghat (Rangpur) 
and it might be inferred that at this penod jnte was in 
Bengal what sann hemp was farther west a fibre grown for 
domestic use and of no indtutnal interest There Ls some 
reason however for believing that m Akbar • time jute 
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occupied to some extent tlie place of cotton as well as liemp 
We are told on good authority that rather more than a 
century ago “ the poor m Eastern and Northern Bengal 
were mainly, if not entirely, clad m a sack-cloth of jute ” , 
and while it is conceivable that these classes wore cotton 
m 1600, ]ute m 1800, and cotton agam m 1900, it appears 
to be more probable that the wearing of sackcloth as the 
cheaper material was an old practice, and that it persisted 
until the change m relative values which took place m the 
mneteenth century, when jute became an important mdustrial 
crop and the price of cotton goods was lowered as the result 
of the mtroduction of machmery I have been unable to 
trace anythmg m the hterature of the period which throws 
any hght on this question, and the possibihty has to be 
reckoned with m any estimate of the production of cotton 
goods the masses of Bengal at this period wore either jute 
or cotton, and the provmce was so densely populated that 
its clothmg must represent a substantial proportion of the 
entire textile consumption of the country 

Even if we conclude that Bengal wore sackcloth, the fact 
remains that cotton-weavmg was by far the most extensive 
mdustry m India, and I think it is fair to say that the aggregate 
production was one of the great facts of the mdustnal world 
of the year 1600 Its magmtude certainly impressed the 
Portuguese, as may be seen from the statement quoted by 
Pyrard, that “ every one from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Chma, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot ” m the 
products of Indian looms This picturesque phrase contains 
some serious exaggerations, and perhaps the best way of 
reahsmg the actual extent of the mdustry is to stnp off these 
exaggerations one by one until we reach the underlying truth 
First as regards the market m India itself, it is nearly correct 
to say that “ every one ” wore cloth produced m the country, 
though, as we have just seen, it is possible that some of the 
cloth was made of jute , woollens, sdks, and velvets were 
mdeed imported from Europe and elsewhere, but there use 
was confined to the upper classes, who were numencally of 
very httle importance, and the bulk of the people certainly 
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•woTO home-made clothes. It is however, very far from the 
truth to say that they were clothed from head to foot for 
the hterature of the period shows that the clothing worn was 
exceedingly scanty not merely m the warmer parts of India, 
where clothes are conventional neceesanes, hut m regions 
where they are absolutely required for efficiency The 
evidence on thiw pomt will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter for the moment we must be content to oorrect 
Pyraid a statement by saying that most people m India wore 
clothes made m the country but that their clothing was very 
scanty being usually limi ted to a lom-clotlL 

The case is even stronger as regards moat of the countnea 
outade India The nakedness of the people Imng between 
the Cope of Good Hope and China is proved by a mass of 
concurrent testimony which would take many pages to 
reproduce it was m fact the first and most obvious thing to 
attract the notice of European visitors and it has to be borne 
in mind when we endeavour to estunate the importance of 
the various markets. Taking first the east coast of Afnca 
it IS Ithmk true that India suppbed most or all of the clothes 
worn between Cape Qardafm and the Cope of Good Hope,^ 
but the number of people who wore clothes was very small 
Pyrard himself says tersely that all these nations go naked 
Fnar Joauno and other travcUers soy the same thmg in greater 
detail and the imports, which are nowhere to my knowledge 
desenbed as great were required only for the Portuguese 
garrison the Moslem merchants the Chiefs, and such of the 
notl^o inhabitants as had begun to feel the influences of 
civilisation. Farther north there was a market of real 
importance Arabia took substantial quantities of piece- 
goods which were earned also to Egypt and distributed 
thence through the MeditcTTancan though it would of course 
be incorrect to say that evciy one m these ports wore 
Indian clothes. On the other ndo of India the kingdoms 
which now form Burma supplied a second market of import- 

* (p. S34) tl»»t tbe Moal^ou bui iotrodiKrtl wr*Ttiyt 
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mice during part, at any rate, of the sixteenth century , 
probnblv it uns at its worst when the century closed, owing 
to the dc\ notation winch resulted from the Siamese war 
Tlic tlnrd important market was furnwhed by Malacca 
and the group of islands of ■which it formed the com- 
mercial centre . ships going from India for spices or for the 
produce of Cliina earned large quantities of piece-goods, which 
were cither sold at Malacca or bartered locally for cloves or 
similar produce Here, how'cver, as m India, individuals 
wore very little, as a rule “ nothing but a cloth about their 
middles,” and the extent of the market should not be over- 
c'^timatcd Beyond the Straits the markets ivere of much 
less importance I have found no record of any large export 
of cotton goods to China, and it is noteworthy that the Portu- 
guese, who knew this trade thoroughly, did not rely on piece- 
goods but carried silver from India to Bnance their purchases 
There was some sale to Japan, but it does not appear to have 
been large, and an English factor, wTiting from that country 
m 1615, said that the people bought the sorts of Indian cloth 
carried there only “ for the new and strange fashions and 
paintmgs thereof, bemg a people desiring change ” Lastly, 
it may be noted that Spanish ships occasionally carried 
Indian cloth from the far-Eastern markets to the Phihppines, 
and perhaps to Mexico, but it is not probable that the quantity 
so handled was large 

We may then restate Pyrard’s picturesque and exaggerated 
account by saymg that Indian looms had a practical monopoly 
of the home market for clothes, and m addition had three 
principal export markets, Arabia and beyond, Burma, and the 
Eastern Islands, besides minor outlets m various other parts of 
Asia and on the east coast of Africa The production carried 
on to meet this demand was diffused throughout the country, 
but the distribution was not uniform certam locahties had 
acquired a reputation for special classes of goods, while 
facihties for carriage had led to considerable , concentrations 
of the mdustry m particular areas either on the coast or along 
the inland waterways Of the general diffusion there can be 
no doubt wherever a European penetrated inland, he found 
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cloth being ptodnced along hifl rente and it is reasonable to 
conclude that the oTganisation of \Thioh the remainw are still 
visible, xm at this period in fall operation, and that all towns 
and moet large villages produced the bulk of the cloth worn m 
the locahty Such evorvday manufactureB were not usually 
recorded in the Axn-x AUtarx and all the notices of vreavmg 
in thin work appear to refer to goods which had obtained a 
wider reputation. Thus Abul Pad noted the very fine 
muslm 1 produced m Sonargaon, the predecessor of Dacca 
he spoke with approbation of tbe goods obtainable in place* 
like Benares Man, or Agra m the Gangetio plain and he 
recorded in general terms the excellence of the produce of 
Mnlwa the Deccan and Gujarat Travellers and merchants 
notice m the same way the high quality of the goods obtainable 
m this town or in that, liahore, Multan Bnrhanpur Qolconda, 
and 80 on and it is scarcely eocnggerating the position to say 
that there was something approaching to a general market 
for superior quahUes of cloth though it must have been 
dominated by the high cost of transport. 

Production for export was m the mam drawn from four 
tracts, the Indus plain with its ontlet at the port of Laban 
Bandar the country along the Gulf of Cambay and as far 
south as Dabuk the Coromandel coast and Bengal. There 
were large communities of weavers at Lahore Multan, Sukkur 
Tatto, and other towns on the nvers of the Indus system and 
much of their produce was exported by sea some going 
towards Arabia and the rest being taken at this period by the 
Portuguese The Gulf of Cambay was tbe contto of the 
largest trade of all drawing goods from Ahmadabad Pattan 
Baroda Broach Surat and many smaller places and exporting 
largely cast as well os west we meet Cambaj cloth all 
down the coast of Africa at Aden and in the Persian Gulf 
but hear of it also in Ccvlon in Pegu In Malarca all 
through the Islands and as far as the coast of China The 
ca.tcTn side of India had a narrower range and I have not 

* tifl* ot tliii p«rt oi tttf ewintry hjul not Iw wfTff atuJncJ 
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traced goods from the Coromandel coast m the Arabian Sea , 
it exported, however, largely to Pegu, Malacca, and the 
Islands, markets which it shared with Cambay and also with 
the fourth region, Bengal It is not easy to ascertam the 
distance from which the centres of export drew their supphes 
The Enghsh merchants found that some kmds of piece-goods 
could be profitably bought at Agra for shipment &om Surat, 
although this mvolved land transport of about 700 miles 
as the road lay , but the instance is perhaps not altogether 
typical of ordmary conditions, for the merchants went to 
Agra primarily to seU their goods and to buy mdigo, and the 
purchase of cloth was, so to speak, a “ side-hne ” of their 
busmess m this part of the country It is obvious that where 
waterways were available the radius of profitable export 
would be considerably greater than where land transit was 
required , Lahore is about 700 miles from the sea m a direct 
Ime, and more by nver, and on this showmg the Bengal 
ports may have drawn then* supphes from as far up-country 
as Allahabad No small part of India, therefore, was withm 
the export radius, but at the same tune the impression left 
by the narratives of travellers and merchants is that both m 
Gujarat and on the Coromandel coast the bulk of the cloth 
exported was woven m the immediate vicmity of the ports 
In addition to cloth, certam miscellaneous goods were 
manufactured from cotton We read of cotton carpets, 
coverlets, ropes, bed tapes, and some other commodities, and 
thA aggregate outturn was doubtless substantial, but there 
are no means of estunatmg the amount Reference may also 
be made here to the subsidiary mdustry of dyemg, which 
depended mainly on cotton goods, though it handled also 
other textiles Coloured goods were in large^dem^d,_especi- 
ally for the countelesvduefinow form the proyince,of JBurma , 
the mdigenous vegetable dyes were uaed,^ and we may take 
it that the processes followed were m substance those which 


1 The dyes were not always fast an Enghsh factor writing from Ahmad- 
abad in 1613 complained of the local goods m this respect, addmg, “ they 
themselves confess that their colours are nought, and will not contmue ” 
{Letters Becetved, i. 302) 
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are still fftmTImr oar which have recently been displaced by the 
products of European factories. 

The details which have been given suffice to show thatjhe 
c^ton mdust^ \nw at pen^^^cfSie imp ort^ t 

handicraft m India but they do not enable ns to term even a 
rough idea of the output of commodities. In order to approach 
this question we require to tabo into account the data avail 
able regarding the Indian consumption and the volume of the 
export trade the facts as to consumption can best be studied 
m connection with the standard of life while the export trade 
will be considered in the next chapter and we shall then be m 
a position to approach the question of the output of cotton 
goods, which has a material bearing on the income of the 
country as a whole 

IX liOiUBTBun Oroakuation 

Our authontiefl teD us very little concerning the mann^ 
in which Indian industry was organised at the close of the 
sixteenth century, and it is reasonable to infer that they are 
silent because they had nothmg mteresting to say To the 
writers of the country the existmg system — whatever it might 
be — would bo too faimliar to call for menboD and a knowledge 
of it would bo toatly assumed Vlsitora from Europe would 
almost certainly have indicated any sabent fcaturia^hioh 
struck them as novel an^if wo find no such features recorded 
the inference is that the Indian system resembled m essentials 
that which prevailed m Europe at the period or motherwords 
that the management of basmess bad not been separated 
from the work of manufactorc and that production was 
earned on by artisans without superior capitalist dimdion 
Tina inferrneo is rendered practieally certam by the persistence 
of the same system in thovj branches of industr} which hai*o 
not >ct been orpnnL«ed on modem 1 uropcan lines and it is 
entirrU m aceonlanco with the feu incidental obscrintions 
which contemporaries have left on rceord These ol«en alions 
are nalurttUv to be fouD<l m the cariv correspondenre of foreign 
nieKhants who had to odapt themselves to the markets In 
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which they were ctulcnvourinji lo And n footing, and to learn 
1)\ cNpcricncc the hc^^t wn\s of hnving the goods tlicv required 
Their Art lo'-'^nn was the need for ])ro\ I l'ich in nd\nncc it 
wa'< little good triing to got cargo wlicn the ships had come 
into jiort, hut inorchimts had to be left in the country, and 
kept in fmuK lo that tho\ couhl <»rdcr what was wanted and 
p'v\ the pn<e in envh a‘^ the goods were dclncred They 
learned too that some nrlisniis at least were unsatisfactory^ 
for ulicn thci ga\c a trial order to car|)et-wea\crs at Agra, 
tluw found “the tardines>., sjowncss, and po\crty of the 
workmen ' to he so great as to pro\ont the establishment 
of a regular hiismess IClsewherc, liowevcr, tlicy learned 
that hilling through middlemen was loss satisfactory than 
dealing direif with tlie artisans, and Sir Thomas Koc urged 
that att'mtioii should he paid lo llic piece-goods of Gujarat 
rather than of Sind and llcngal, on the sjiecific ground that at 
Camha’, or Broach “ ^on may bespeak wdiat sorts you wall, 
what length breidth, and fineness, and buy it from the loom 
at best hand “ Working on these lines, purchases might 
ha\c to be made of unfinished goods * cloth was thus bought 
from (he wea\ors. and then dyers or blcaclicrs were employed 
to get it ready for the market One factor gives a vmd 
glimpse of the working of this system m unfavourable circum- 
stances, reporting that when a consignment of Indian piece- 
goods was offered for sale somcw'here near the Straits of 
Malacca, the cloth w’as found to be worn into holes ownng to 
“ tlie knavery of tlie waslier that whites them, who to get 
opium hires them out a month to wear, whereby being foul 
he beats them to pieces to make them clean ” Apart from 
such incidents, the impression left by this early commercial 
correspondence is that production was carried on by inde- 
pendent artisans ivith scanty resources and compelled to 
market their goods immediately upon completion 

The prevalence of the artisan system of production does 
not imply that India w^as unable to undertake great enter- 
prises at this penod Such a suggestion can be immediately 
negatived by instances like the construction of the fort at 
Allahabad or the new^ capital at Fatehpur Sikri, as well as by 
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tbe buildmg of tte great Portagueso carrackB each one of 
•which must be regarded as a laige undertaking -when judged by 
the standard of the anteenth century The true implication 
I take to be that the organiaataon had to be brought specially 
mto enstence for each enterpnso of the kind A merchant 
who required a great ship could not apply to a firm which 
speaahsed m shipbuilding and would undertake all technical 
details it 18 more probable that he had to arrange the whole 
buHmeaa hims elf from the felling of the timber onwards, or 
at least to organise the servicea of contractors for aH the 
separate branches mto which the undertaking was divided. 
The system of working a large number of trmfdl units was, as 
we have seen m a previous section, m operation at the diamond 
fields in the seventeenth century contracting and sub- 
contractmg arc still familiar in modem India and I know 
of no facts wbicb mdicate the existence of any more elaborate 
organisation m ordinary mdustry at this penod The germ 
of another evrtem is however to be found in the Imperial 
workshops mamtamed at the Mogul capital Bernier wnting 
about sixty vears after our penod described ^hathe saw m 
the palace at Delhi m the following terms Largo halls are 
seen m numy places called karkhanas or workshops for the 
artisans. In one hall embroider^ "are busily employed 
Bupermteuded by a master In another you see the gold 
smiths m a third painters ro a fourth, vanushers in lacquer 
work m a fifth jouieis turners taDors and shoemakers 
in a sixth manufacturers of silk brocade and fine muslins. 
These workshops probabl) repTcscnt the later deNclopraent 
of those karkhontu which Abul Foil mentions occasionally, 
though he docs not desenbe tbcir organisation m detail 
they marked a difTcrent stage of production in that the 
artisans worked under direction and that the supply of 
materials was presumably ominged for by the ofTiaals in 
charge and they oflercd the possibihtv of lmpro\cmcnts in 
de*ipi and workmanship when as was the ense in Akbar s 
time the Fmperor took a personal Interest in the products 
It IS po* ible that private workshops of a similar tvpe mav 
have been m existence m the case of some handicrafts though 
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our autliorities say notlimg about tbem, but tbe quotations 
already given appear to sbow tbat m tbe ordinary weaving 
industry at least tbe artisans worked independently 

Tbe economic position of artisans was not a topic bkely 
to mterest tbe writers wbo have described portions of tbe 
India of tbe sixteenth century, and there is practically no 
contemporary information on tbe subject A few later 
visitors took tbe question mto consideration il^rmer, 
writmg to Colbert, said “ No artist can be expected to give 
bis m in d to bis caUmg m the midst of a people wbo are either 
wretchedly poor, or who, if neb, assume an appearance of 
poverty, and wbo regard not tbe beauty and excellence but 
the cheapness of an article a people u^bose grandees pay for 
a work of art considerably under its value and according to 
tbeir own caprice ” He goes on to pomt out that tbe degrada- 
tion of artistic handicrafts was retarded by tbe influence of 
tbe Imperial workshops, and by tbe protection of a few 
powerful patrons, which resulted m tbe payment of rather 
higher wages, and adds “ I say rather higher wages, for it 
should not be inferred that tbe workman is held m esteem, 

I 

or arrives at a state of independence Nothing but sheer 
necessity or blows from a cudgel keeps him employed be 
never can become rich, and be feels it no tnflmg matter if be 
have tbe means of satisfying tbe cravmgs of hunger and of 
covermg bis body with tbe coarsest garment If money be 
gamed, it does not m any measure go mto bis pocket, but 
only serves to mcrease tbe wealth of tbe merchant ” Bernier’s 
description is corroborated by what Tb6venot was told about 
tbe same period of the state of the arts in Delhi, and it may 
fairly be read as sbowmg tbat the artisan m tbe roiddle of tbe 
seventeenth century was substantially m tbe same position as 
the artisan of to-day, working mainly for tbe benefit of mer- 
ebante or middlemen, and with no prospect of advancement 
except through the influence of a wealthy or powerful patron 
Some light IS thrown on tbe position of tbe most important 
class of artisans by tbe expenence furnished by tbe Gujarat 
famme of 1630-31 At this penod Gujarat bad benefited by 
tbe expansion of trade resultmg from tbe appearance of 
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foreign buyers m the markets, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the weavers and workers in alhed mdnstnes were at least 
as prosperous as their fellows m other parts of India. Their 
economic position was, however unsatisfaotoiy when judged 
by the fnmnmT test of resistance to the stress of famine, for 
contemporary accounts show the complete collapse of the 
mdustnal organisation. By November 1630 the weavers 
and other artisans had abandoned their homes m such numbers 
that cargo for the English ships could not be procured and 
when ram fell m the following June the merchants found it 
necessary to dole ont gram to the weavers at Broach and 
Baroda a ser of com being giN’un for each piece of cloth 
deh\’ere<L 

On the whole then, it may be said that not long after 
Akbar s death the economic position of the bulk of the artisans 
was at least as bad as at the present day the^^workers were 
dependent on purchasers 6r*rojddlemen for their current 
expenses and were destitute of means to face a penod of stress. 
There is no direct evidence to show that this statement is 
apphcable to the conditions which prevailed m the later years 
of Akbar s reign, but m the absence of any suggestion of an 
economic revolution m the mtcrvening period it is reasonable 
to conclude that the position was substantially the same and 
that while mdividoals might benefit from powerful and 
cnbghtened patronage the great majority of the workers had 
nothing to hope for beyond the continuance of the conditions 
which afforded them a bare subsistenco. 

Two factors in particular — the cost of raatenals and the 
burden of taxation — may bo noticed as having probably 
exercised a material influence conducing to tbis result. A\e 
ba\o already seen that the cost of metals was high and con 
sequcntly the metal worker without sufficient capital would 
be entirely m the hands of whoever might pTO\udo lum with 
material In Isorthem India at least the price of raw cotton 
was alv) high for m the revenue ascssment the crop was 
charged with rates which indicate that it was much more 
valuable than wheat and where this relation held the strength 
of the middleman or financier was ob\iotu!^ greater than now 
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There is no reason to think that the middlemen of Akbar’s 
tune had softer hearts than their modern successors, and since 
the conditions were favourable to exploitation, we need not 
question Bermer’s assertion that exploitation was the rule 
As regards taxation on handicrafts, we have httle direct 
information Abul Fazl tells us that Akbar remitted a large 
number of imposts, mcludmg a tax on the various classes of 
artificers and also taxes on particular products or occupations, 
on blankets, tannmg, manufacture of hme and so on , but, as 
we have seen m a previous chapter, it is not permissible to 
regard these remissions as permanent, and what was renounced 
by the State was often collected by subordmate authorities 
The existence of such taxes would not ordmanly be noticed 
by foreign visitors Terry states defimtely that the Mogul 
had “ officers that spread over his Empue to exact money 
out of all the labours of that people who make the curious 
manufactures,” and Tavermer mentions that at Benares the 
weavers had to take each piece of cloth to be stamped by the 
“ farmer ” (that is, the man who had contracted for the tax) 
before they could ofier it for sale, but these are the only specific 
statements which I have found, though there are general 
assertions that all classes of the people paid taxes accordmg 
to their means While therefore there is not positive evidence 
to prove that artisans were heavily taxed m the latter years 
of Akbar’s reign, the cucumstances of the period render it 
probable that they had to contribute to the revenue, and the 
possibihty should be borne m mind m any attempt to estimate 
their economic position at the period 

X Ueban Wages 

It will be convement to brmg together at this pomt a few 
items of information regarding the rates of wages which pre- 
vailed m India at this penod The subject is relevant to 
town hfe rather than to country life, for, if I have correctly 
mterpreted the economic condition of the villages, the labour 
market m Akbar’s tune was almost exclusively an urban 
phenomenon The agricultural labourer was ordmanly a 
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foreign buyers m the morketa, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the weavers and workers m allied mdustnes wore at least 
as prosperous as their fellows m other parts of India. Their 
economic position was however unsatisfactory when judged 
by the familiar test of resistance to tho stress of famine for 
contemporary accounts show the complete collapse of the 
industrial organisation. By November 1630 the weaicrs 
and other artisans had abandoned tbeir homes m such numbers 
that cargo for the English shipe could not be procured and 
when rum fell in tho following Jnne the merchants found it 
neceSs ary to dole out gram to the weavers at Brooch and 
Baroda a scr of com being gi\cn for each piece of cloth 
delivered. 

On tho whole then it may bo said that not long after 
Akbar s death tho econonuc position of the bulk of the artisans 
was at least as bad os at the present day the_^workcr8 were 
dependent on purchasers or middlemen for their current 
expenses and were destitute of means to face a penod of stre^ 
There is no direct evidence to show that tins stntement is 
applicable to the conditions which prevailed m the later vears 
of Akhar s reign but m the absence of ony suggestion of an 
economic revolution m the intervening period it is reasonable 
to conclude that the position was substantially tho same and 
that while individaals might benefit from powerful ami 
mliglitenwl patronage the great majonlv of the workers had 
nothing to hope for lH*\ond the continuance of the conditions 
which afforded them a bare suhsuitence 

Two foclnn m particular— the cost of matenaN and the 
\ utdrn of taxation— mar be notiretl ns having probahl) 
rx»Tn.*M a matrnal influence conducing to this result ^^e 
1 ave alrrail) sc^n that the co-t of metals was high oml con 
r'^ju ntlr thi* rn^tal worker without sufTicient cajntal would 
Is* ejitirelv m tl e harxU of whoever might provule him with 
nivt-'fial In Sorth^rn In ba at fca t the jtrice of raw cotirm 

• A. high ffrr in tl revenu** a ment the cn'J w*s 
rSir-^d wltlj rat'-s whirh indicate that it wa much nu re 

tlvanwl At anlwh re ih • rrlatmn hell tl e»r ngth 

* * tic inhl U n jn « r firaracr wa* chvitmilv grejirr than n rw 
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There is no reason to think that the middlemen of Akbar’s 
time had softer hearts than their modern successors, and since 
the conditions were favourable to exploitation, we need not 
question Bernier’s assertion that exploitation was the rule 
As regards taxation on handicrafts, we have httle direct 
information Abul Nazi tells us that Akbar remitted a large 
number of imposts, mcludmg a tax on the various classes of 
artificers and also taxes on particular products or occupations, 
on blanlcets, tanmng manufacture of hme and so on , but, as 
we have seen m a pre\aou8 chapter, it is not permissible to 
regard these remissions as permanent, and what was renounced 
by the State was often collected by subordmate authorities 
The existence of such taxes would not ordmardy be noticed 
by foreign \asitors Terry states defimtely that the Mogul 
had “ officers that spread over his Empire to exact money 
out of all the labours of that people who make the curious 
manufactures,” and Tavermer mentions that at Benares the 
weavers had to take each piece of cloth to be stamped by the 
“ farmer ” (that is, the man who had contracted for the tax) 
before they could offer it for sale, but these are the only specific 
statements which I have found, though there are general 
assertions that aU classes of the people paid taxes according 
to their means While therefore there is not positive evidence 
to prove that artisans were heavily taxed m the latter years 
of Akbar’s reign, the circumstances of the period render it 
probable that they had to contribute to the revenue, and the 
possibihty should be borne m mind m any attempt to estimate 
their economic position at the period 

X Urban Wages 

It wiU be convenient to brmg together at this pomt a few 
items of information regardmg the rates of wages which pre- 
vailed m India at this period The subject is relevant to 
town life rather than to country life, for, if I have correctly 
mterpreted the economic condition of the villages, the labour 
market m Akbar’s tune was almost exclusively an urban 
phenomenon The agricultural labourer was ordmanly a 
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serf recefnDg in rchim for his work an amount of commodities 
determined bj custom and about sufficient to keep him and 
his family ahve the village arbsan was also, I take it sup- 
ported by the customai) payments which are now gradually 
dying out and it was only m the towns and cities that men 
were hired to work and that rates of wages can bo said to 
have existed This view docs not imply a complete separation 
between the urban and rural population there was, m fact 
a dnlt from the villoges towards the army and the atics, 
composed partly of the natural overflow of poptdabon, and 
partly of men who had abandoned calbvabon under stress of 
bad seasons or of an environment unfa\ onmble m other wap 
Bcmicr mdicates that this drift to the cibee had become 
important at the period when he tra\clled m India ' It 
happens, he wrote to Colbert, that manv of the peasantry, 
driven to despair by so execrable a granny, abandon the 
country and seek a more tolerable mode of existence either 
m the towns or in camp*. Probabl) this parbcular canso 
operated with greater force under Aurangteb than under 
Akbar but it is reasonable to concludo that the Isbonnng 
population of the cities was reinforced by men from the 
countn and (hat o certain amount of compcbtion existed 
which would influence woges indirectly oven if their amount 
was not the subject of direct and open boigaining The 
statem^-nt mode L) Terr) that men stood to be hired in the 
market place as they rnay be seen standing in some atics 
at the present do) indicates that a labour market did in fact 
eint liutven little information ns to its workung npi>ears to 
W on record oml opart from the particulars given by Abut 
h»rl I have found onlr a few jnadental notes of the rotes ot 
which travellers and merchants engaged domestic fervnnts 

The facts given by Abul lari nre important hut their 
ei^Tuflcance u lunilcd * lie did not attempt to make a record 

* *tV*- I4. 1 f'o wkM-h lla* b w ihiriojiti Ibe 

tnl l»o U Lj bt 111# 1 I 1 b»t* discowiM *otry< f to 

I ^ Jr^ U cl lU Itoju V u {(.vlHj Itr atoUf 1917 (p. Sl3>. r.rf 
j ** * r*n*-t3 f tL- “ 1 Acvtt llrjpiUttoo ** », IrnuUlk-v I, 31 I 

Jl * t tmt k-n. It r*iEM d r»li its «cW-r«nvft MfJ 

»»{ n re>(t tn VaIU ui bjt nl L«J Itjoafb 
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of current rates of wages, but in describing tbe various depart- 
ments of tbe Imperial bousebold be noted tbe rates of pay 
wbicb bad been approved by Abbar, or wbat would now be 
called tbe sanctioned scales of tbe establisbment It would 
be a mistake to regard these scales as sbowmg tbe exact 
earmngs of tbe Impenal servants m some cases they bad 
to pay for petty suppbes, tbe actual value of wbicb cannot be 
ascertamed , they were bable to frequent, and occasionally 
ferocious, jSines , and, unless Akbar’s Court was entirely unlike 
other Onental estabbsbments, they bad to pay a portion of 
"m^ir wages to tbeir superior officer We may say, then, that 
-jia/bar bad sanctioned tbe following rates of wages, and that 
bis servants could not earn more, but probably m practice 


got sometbmg less 



Class 

Sanctioned Sate 

Modem Equivalent 

Ordinary labourers 

2 dams daily 

6^ annas 

Superior labourers 

3 to 4 „ 

8i to 11 

Carpenters 

3 „ 7 

8^^ annas to Be 1 4 

Builders 

® » 7 ,, 

14 „ Be 14 


These rates, it will be understood, appbed primarily to 
expenditure m tbe Impenal Camp, which by itself formed 
the largest city m the Empire , tbeir purcbasmg power may 
therefore be calculated on tbe basis of tbe pnces recorded 
by Abul Fazl, and I have shown tbe modem eqmvalents on 
tins basis So calculated, tbe rates are, broadly speakmg, 
mtermediate between those which prevailed m Agra and m 
Lahore when tbe Wage Census was taken m tbe year 1911, ^ 
and mdicate that, if Akbar’s workmen received tbe full 
sanctioned rates, they were rather better ofi than tbe modem 
workmen of tbe Umted Provmces, but not so well off as those 
of tbe Punjab it is more probable that they got sometbmg 
less than tbe sanctioned rates and that tbeir actual position 
was a bttle worse , but tbe general conclusion to which these 

the attendants (some of whom drew Jess than tliree rupees a month) had to 
pay the price of the animal {idem, p 132), a regulation which may be held 
to justify the epithet ferocious used m the text 

^ The rates for builders form a partial exception to this statement the 
higher limit of Be 1 4 prevailed in the Punjab in 1911, but farther East 
the rates ranged about 8 as , as against the lower rate of 14 as in Akbar’s 
time 
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figures point is that urban real wages m the north of India 
stood at somewhere about the same level m Ahbar a tune as 
m 1911 and that there has been no pronounced change in the 
standard of remuneration of these classes of the population 
This conclusion is borne out by the mouthlv rates sauctioned 
for the infantry and for various departiuonts of the Household 
in several instances the lowest grades of servants were entitled 
to less than two rupees monthly (65 dams for a tweeper GO 
for a camel-dnver 70 for a wrestler and so on) whllo the bull 
of the menials and of the ordinary foot-soldiers began at Xcj" 
than three rupees. The minimum for subsistence at lot 
Court IS probably marked by the lowest grade of slaves nV* 
were allowed one dam daily cqai\*a\ent to three-quarters of a 
rupee monthly m the currency of the time, 

I have found no corresponding figures for the remuneration 
of men employed m more bighl) specialised wort and since 
wc must assume that the scpamtion between difTerent grades 
of labour was at least as marked under Akbar as at the present 
day It Ls not permissible to extend to tbeir case the conclosion 
drawn from the rates for general labour ^\ c have seen that 
artisans were os a rule badly oft, and the) can scarcel) baNO 
been able to pay high wages to their joanie)Tnen but what 
the) actually paid is purely a matter of conjecture until 
frr»h roarers of information come to light 

The facts a\adable regarding the plages paid by tmxellcrs 
and merchants come almost entirely from the south and wc^t 
tt India Terry m*isU on the excellence of the servants 
obtained for fi%e shillings or ra) two rupe<^ n month nnd he 
addt that thev would send half this sum home probably 
thu rUtemml r«lat/-i to refvnnts hired in feamt but in on) 
cav It rcfiTs t ) this part of the country a« Trrr) went no 
farther n rlli than Man !u D^lla toll** vrnimg of ‘'aral 
al ml Irfi vraM latrr pat the rate at not uinrr than thrr»- 
milled** » informants gat^e from thn-** to f lur 
raj-et-- mfjch rnuld le* rappletnrnted m pome liy com 
n ncl ir*ol m j ufrka.***^ A me- erger l-'tmr.-fiFtirat 6r,»l 
Xlanbjalam mii in KH allomr»| poren < r r» hi i:uhrnu li< 
(lar*. Lit-^l<lmrm tl regard f far raj-*-*!) f ir ih.* j< jrr y 
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he took nonrlv two months o\cr it, but he wasted time on 
the wnv, and j)robnbly one month would linvc been sufficient. 
Tlie.'^e instances appear to justify the conclusion that early 
m the ''cvcntocntli century (orcigncrs could secure capable 
serMvnt-^ for somewhere about three rupees a month A^Hiat 
this reprc‘'ent.‘, in real wages is uncertain . as has been indi- 
cated in a ]>rc\ious chapter, pricea seem to have been higher 
on the west, const than in Northern India, but their jirccisc 
Ic\el cannot be determined, while it would not perhaps be 
fair to compare this rate directly with the w^ages (approxi- 
mately 30 rupees niontlily with a reasonable prospect of 
commission on piircha'^cs) winch Terry or della Valle would 
ha\c paid if they lind armed m Bombay in tbc year 1911 
The rates struck Europeans ns extraordinarily low, and taken 
with those whicli pre\ ailed m the northern capital they enable 
us to understand tlic great development of domestic em- 
plo 3 'mcnt which, ns has been shown m a previous cliajiter, 
characterised the life of India at this period 


AUTHORITIES FOR CFD\PTER V 

Srenos ] — 

Srenos 2 — Travellers tell us little of the forests throngli wluch they 
passed , thc3' were unpleasant features of n joumo}, to bo liumed through 
ns quicklj n*! possible Seicral of them, honover, refer to the bamboos of 
Bengal and the teak of the Western Ghats, see, c.g , Ptjrard, translation, n 
33S, in 180 The authorities in regard to fishcncs are Atn, translation, u 
124, 120,338, Ltnscliaicn, Q 48, Thcvcnol,!! For the pearl-fishery, see, 
r g , Hay, 735 

Sfction 3 — As regards gold, the silence of Tavernier seems to mo con- 
cluBW e Ho u as specially interested in the topic and devotes some space 
(p 393) to a renew of Asiatic production ho had travelled widely in 
Southern India, and if there had been any goldfield there, we may ho sure 
that ho would have visited the mines The metal is referred to m Axn, 
translation, ii 171, 280, 312 , some of these passages refer also to silver, 
the mine m Agra being mentioned on p 181 

For lead and zinc, see Atn, translation, u 2G8 , for copper, 173, 182, 
194, 268, 280 , for iron, 124, 169, 181, 230, 280, etc An idea of the location 
of old workings can bo obtained by referring to the entries under Copper 
and Iron m the mdex of the Imperial Gazetteer For imports of copper, 
see JSarhosa, 286, Xth Hecada, i. 364, XIIthHecada, 20, Thivenot, 31S For 
prices of copper and other mmernls, see Journal BAS, October 1918, 
376 ff Information regarding Indian steel is collected in Hobson Jobson 
(art Wootz.) 
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The kMonnt of the dUmood field* U is Tarenier 3^ S. As to ult 
the Paajsb mines are described in Air, traoslatkiQ, iL 31St Badami 
refers to the Sambhar Lake (0. 46) sea-sah la iodicated in Air, transU 
tion, IL 150 eta. (Bengal) j etc. (Qajarat) ; 35S (Sind) j while Pywrd 
(traiulatlon, L 550) mcathuu s^t perns in Malabar. Pynrd (IL 007) also 
mentions the nse ol Basseln atone at Qoa. For saltpetre see Ain, trajula 
tlon, IL 031 OOi 

8tCTi03f4. — (7«ror Jaggery is mentlooed by Tirions writers, ty BarhotOi 
3t0. end LiMcAatm c, 11 For the anger of BenpaL see ijar*o«, 30 
ZnnadLym, e. 15; or Fitch (n ParcAo* IL s. 1736. For Ahtnadibed and 
Cambar *e« LtOert Prenertf, L 300. For candy tee Afn, trie Utkn IL 181 ; 
LftUri IU<t red, ir *01 j I^iascAotra, c. 7 Prices are giren in Ain, transla 
tion, L 63. 

For cotton.plnninc see n^renol, 01 ; (or indigo maBafsclnre r<tTthu 
L ir 450 l Tbe availaLntty of tobac^leal in Oajarat it recorded in 
LePtrt Prteiird, i •1>3: Terry IM), notes the (gnoraoce of the art of 
manulactare rrectlealiy sQ aatborities refer to intoxicating Uqnor of some 
sort. ALbar a rrgnlatlons are fn -fin, translation, 0. 4 ; Jahangir s orders 
are In Tenh, L S, artd an aeenont of his on habits sriU be found in PereAcs 
L III. 00— For examples of atatements tTgarding tbe anpply see Darbota, 
3t6 Pwreiai Lit 4 V; otJemrdai l^t 150. 

Rectiot A— Mention of tbe arti tk haodierafts is made br reent rl itors 
lotheeocntryi *reforexampleTB«rf>e*a,O70| Zrtasclntm e-Bj orTUrmot 
3A no. As to th scareity of (amitare see especiiUy Terry 183 bfll tbe 
en leo-e i Urgelr oegntlre and tbe position eaa bnt le reaU.«ed 1 y notlx^; 
wh\t li mi from tbe rarioo contemporary drscTiptloos. For Porto 
gne^ (anutore see Pyre d tran tatlon. IL * I ^ ; for that of the mmluanls 
at lUnder see IlTrt>n*i <1 Tbe nstore of Indian bartM-is and taildkry | 
is piren In letad in 4 traadatloB. L I'M 133. 

The utem'^ts in tbe text reganting paper ere based msinly on d FJ 
Va]I Ml aa 1 Pyrori. tran latioo. iL | 3 .11 ''13. Refrrrnres In Ih 
n tare of boos^ «ii] be foend bo Irr tbe ebapt r dealiog w th the standard 
of Uf Firr tb time UVni in ImlbliBg the AlUhsbad fort, see I ania 
L i 4r 

Hiv-noT 6.— Tb best seroont of road trsTrl is that girm I y Tarr nUr 
•Iff t« I li 111 ratberlat rib nonr perioL but I dnnbt If any raarLnl 
eb 1 — ba^l o^urnM In the tnt rrai For Ibe eitent of the risrr tr*f e 
•^r rrk Lir n ILa ITrii lau t // Ksry T 371 1 Aia.lrsn*Utlon 
t >^1 Tin* i «• ot th ttan-s- t ti\ n br Jesris li ; and < f 

l*»-» n tL- Jamns by 1 n h m P In L It 430 1 rail mj t to bull t 

bt in Araln* and r.rTp* /i»eVT*i *10 Xlh/^ru is L, I *n I 
J** »stiolr“TaL Tb satborttr f r 1 rgu is lull I In / rrl 11 

» IT 4 r eii as ( tb | il/nm S jn ( In Mjj * *7 ; ll^y are 

(f^l*^tly rrffT-l In In P r'Lt f I I L 3j*t) j rm n b a 

I n 1 m n * T rry o |! U c In ««n ( I L it. It 0 ). / 

• •a got f ■rt.rrm. r-c-nic It lb Iq IJ nc f rra^-l llUwn(U-lllb 
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are referred to m Qarcxada Orta, 96 , Ltnschoten, o 23 , and Pyrard, transla- 
raon, u. 239 I take the modem production from Professor Maxwell-Lefroy 
Im Journal Eoyal Society of Arts, 1917, pp 290 fE The Gujarat industry 
I a mentioned by most visitors , see, e.g , Linachoten, o 10 For Kashmir, see 
I Am, translation, u. 349 , for Akbar’s improvements, idem, i 88 , for 
“ herb-silk,” see Hobson- Jobson under “ Grass Cloth ” and “ Moonga,” 
and the references there given. 

The references to woollen goods are Am, translation, i. 66, 90-96, 136 
The disappomtments of English merchants are mentioned frequently m 
Letters Received {eg n. 96, 103) Terry’s remark on the quahty of the wool 
IS m Purchas, IL ix 1469 Caipets are referred to m vanous places m 
the early volumes of English Factories 

Seotion 8 — ^The assessment rates on hemp will he found m Am, transla- 
tion, u 91 ff the smgle reference to jute is n 123 The statement as to 
the use of jute clothing is quoted from the Imperial Gazetteer, lu. 204. 

For the attitude of Europeans to the cotton trade, see Pyrard, translation, 
11 . 246 , Pyrard’s observation as to the nakedness of Africa is u 149 , for 
Fnar Joanno, see Purchas, IL ix 1460 and passim, Eemarks as to the 
soantmess of olothmg m the Islands wiU be found m Hakluyt, v 26, 372, and 
Purchas, L ui 166 Pyrard, translation, u. 173, describes the course of 
trade with Chma at this penod , the quotation as to Japan is from Letters 
Received, m 238 , Linschoten (o 22) mentions the trade beyond the 
Phihppmes 

Notices of cotton goods m India are scattered through the “ Account of 
the NTT. Subas,” m Am, translation, m, and will be found m the narrative 
of practically every European visitor The Indus Valley mdustry is referred 
to by Manrique, Ixu-lxx The distnbution of Cambay, Coromandel, and 
Bengal goods can best be traced m Barbosa, passim. 

Sbottos" 9 — To appreciate the position of the artisans m towns it is 
desirable to study the early volumes of Letters Received as a whole Par- 
ticular passages bearmg on the subject will be found m i. 30, 302 , u. 112 , 
m. 84 , IV 249 , also English Letters, 1618-21, 161 For State workshops, 
see Am, translation, i. 88, and Bernier, 269 , for the poverty of artisans, 
see Bernier, 228, and TMvenot, 140 , for the efEeot of famme, see English 
Factories, 1630-33, 97, 146, 168, etc The passages referred to m connection 
with taxation are Ain, translation, u 66, Terry, 397, and Tavernier, 81 

Sbotion 10 — Bernier, 206, speaks of the movement to the towns , for 
the labour market, see Terry, 173 , his praise of Indian servants is on the 
same page For the other rates quoted for the south and west, see ddla 
VaUe, 42, de Laet, 117 , and Letters Received, ii. 101, iv 28 

The wage census referred to m the text is that of the year 1911, the 
figures for which were given m Prices and Wages in India, 32nd issue, 233 ff 



CHAPTER VI 

COJlifERCE 

I Oescral Features 

H a prcnoua chapter I have insisted on tho ewentml stabiUt] 
of tho mam lines of Indian ngncuJturo dunng the las 
three centuries the position m regard to Indian commerce 
IS entirclr different and m order to realiso its nature 
and solume m tho time of Akbar wo must pnt out of 
oar heads almost c\cr 5 'thmg wo ha\c learned regarding 
Its features at the present dav The revolution is nil the 
more remarkable for the reason that the general course of 
trade had remained substantially unchanged for nt any rate 
more than a thousand jears Cibbons mordant aphorum 
that the objects of onentnl traffic were splendid and 
tnfling IS in substance as applicable to tho suctoenth ns 
to the second century of our era but such ejutliets nre lurli 
rrou Iv inappropnatr to the piece-goods anti marhinera 
nhich Inlia now purcliases or to thelood grams oilsectls and 
Dhrrs witli which she pays her debts The change m question 
orcurretl alter Vkhars death and It is no jtart of my jircsent 
purjio^e to trace its cau ea ami de\rl ipmrnl 1 ut its omir 
fence mu t 1 e tome continoou Ir m mind if we nre to om\e 
nt n c r-yeet anprecjstion of the facts bv whirh our is 

r»l 
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of her own products^ The list of foreign goods m demand 
has been given mcMentaily m the last chapter, of the 
principal articles, three may be classed as necessaries, three 
groups consist of raw material, and the remamder must be 
described as luxury goods pure and simple, their object being 
to mimster to the tastes of the upper classes of the popula- 
tion Two of the necessaries are gold and silver, which may 
claim this description on account of then use m comage, 
though a large propoition of the supply was used only for 
display taken together they formed much the most important 
item m the hst of imports, and the maintenance of the supply 
was a delimte aim m the regulations enforced on the coasts 
and frontiers of India The other head m this class consists 
of animals, prmcipally horses, which Avere required m large 
numbers under the prevaihng mihtary system Here too the 
element of luxury was not entirely absent, for serviceable 
horses were bred m the north of India, and the imports thither 
from Persia and Arabia to some extent served the purposes 
of display , but m the kmgdoms of the south there were practi- 
cally no local sources of supply, and the mamtenance of the 
trade was essential to the security of the States concerned 
The groups of materials are — ^first, the raw silk required for 
the Indian mdustry , second, the metals — copper, tm, zmc, 
lead, qmcksilver — the deficiency of which has been noticed 
m the last chapter , and thud, the ivory, coral, a mber, and 
other products reqmred for the artistic handcrafts The hst 
of imported luxury goods is longer aU kmds of precious 
stones, costly textiles such as silks, velv ets, apd brocades^ / 
_spices, perfumes, and drugs of aU descriptions, the miscellane- 
ous artTcIehusudly described as Chma goods, Edopean wmes, 
African slaves, and practically anythmg that could be called 
a rarity or novelty whatever the country of its origm In 
payment for these imports India sent out her various 
^textile fabrics, pepper, and a few mmor spices, certam 
^dyes of which indigd~was the most important, opium and 
other drugs, and a variety of other arti^es of less account 
She was eager to sell every kmd or produce, and her 
insatiable apjpetite fg^ tlm^recious rentals rendered trade a 
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simple matter for customers who came with monev m their 
bands. 

The means of transport show a change not less marked 
than that which has occurred in the commodities trans 
ported On land there were of course no railways, and 
there were no metalled roods there were the n\er routes 
m the north and, apart from them, goods were trans- 
ported mainly on pack animals to the nearest point at 
which wulCT'camage became available. On the sea there 
were numerous small ships and a few of larger six© 
bat none comparable m capaaty with even an ordmary 
cargo boat of the present day WTicther small or great the 
sen going vessels depended solely on tho winds and not 
merclv their speed but tbeirdiroction, was governed by forces 
entirely beyond human control Ilarbours had not yet been 
created or trun. formed b> engincenng skill but were located 
wherever tho conditions permitted and most of them wore 
clcnrtd for a considerable portion of each year Man had not 
begun to interfere senousl) with nature but was sUlI in tho 
stagn when he must accommodate himself to the opportuniticB 
she provide' 

In Wgard to tho organisation of sea homo trade the 
nxtccnWi ccnlnry was a penod of unstable cqmhbnum and 
m onlrrUo ondrrutand the conditions j»rcvalUnp at its clone 
It IS n-^X ary to go back to the jiar 1-103 when \a-vo da 
Oama failVl round the Cap*' of Good Hope He found the 
Indian ScaV from Madagascar to the btiails of Malacca 
I rariically 1 * 0 * c- ion of the merchants whooHjicil 

and inanapwN ino-t of the shun awl nLo took an iniiHirtnnt 
•hare m tli** \radr on land Tnuler^ of otlier cln coulil 
htfr ppacr onjhrv' ships hr cargo and could tra\el with 
th*- r rnn»I^ tbev ha I pmcticall) no mnnrnev on the 

•* d ‘ h r trim what wan drtivrtl fn m th ir deniand (or 
cat j-vr- r\rr\ t in tLr ca e-j wlrte thrr cmfietl rhlj fi r 
tb s ‘«url\ wrre c< injuralnrlv rare fnmitfr 

B-'c i-iM pv% n I yVlUrl nr \ \nrtl \ r^'l 'I 'h* 
V 1 * f » r-itr ti a'h all tl *• »n tl 

r tl p 4 i •* iL.-e- lUjc fr ti iL Gulf if 
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Cambay, and a large share of those on the Coromandel co^jq^yq 
and m the waters of Bengal Whatever nnmbers nnght^^ut 
owned by Bengali, CoroK?^‘‘ndrVxnr ,Gigiar 5 ti mercbanJge-Jjf^^gg; yea 
predommance of the the conditions were favourable, the Moslenu 
the result is seen m tj^amtamed a species of irregular warfare, and 
m nautical matter Bortuguese ships precisely as the Portuguese 
Ocean Contemporary writers describe this conduct 

The Moslenvj they show that it constituted a cry great 
not as con^'to shipping, particularly on the Malabar coast, on 
readily to ^ ot which the “ pirates ” were most firmly established , 
trade waf^ them, mdeed, went so far as to mutate the system 
there y^tablished by the Portuguese, and issued his own hcences foi 
menh hcences which are said to have been accepted even 

ex'' Portuguese subjects The Moslems' ^erefore had by no 

, ^ ^ means been driven off the seas, and they contmued to conduct 
much of the maritime commerce, sometimes by hcence, and 
sometimes m defiance of them competitors By the end of 
the sixteenth century the power of the Portuguese had been 
very greatly weakened through a variety of causes mto which 
it IS unnecessary to enter , it was shortly to collapse before 
the Dutch and the English, who were now preparmg to secure 
a share m the direct Oriental trade, but this event hes just 
outside my period, durmg which the commercial dommation 
of the coasts was shared between the Moslems and the Portu- 


guese ^ 

It wiU be noticed that none of the great Indian States 
played any part m this struggle for the seas They were 
essentially contmental powers, and while they appreciated 
the benefits of foreign commerce, and the revenue which it 
brought to their seaports, they did nothing to protect ut 


the way Akbar sent ships from Gujarat to the Red Se*" 
they sailed under hcence from the Portuguese The ser ^ 
trade of Vijayanagar was placed practically m Port ® 
hands by the Treaty of 1647, while the Deccan kmgc ^ 
Bijapur appears to have been content to q^uarrel wnf® 


1 Tte first Datoli slups rounded the Cape of Good Hope m 1596, ItS 
earliest voyages were directed to the islands beyond Malacca J r 
they ivert estabhshed at Puhcation the Coromandel coast. TJic first 
undertaken by the English East India Company rcaC ''d Sumatra n > 
it was not until the third voyage that one of the O ■""’s ships 
an Indian port in August 1608 ^ 
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eim Indian seas and was a commercial centre of the first 
lian«*ortancc * 

This Bitnation was transformed by the appearance of the 
Portuguese m Indian waters The Arabs did not take their 
ships round the Cape of Good Hope, and were thus bmitcd 
to two sea routes for the trade with Europe, one through the 
Bed Sea the other through the Persian Gulf both of which 
were subject to mtcrfcrcnce from the pobey of other countnes 
Goods sent by the Persian Gulf had to be earned overland 
through Syria, and at the end of the fifteenth century this 
route was practically closed by the Turks On tbo other 
route poods had to be taken across Egypt this lino remained 
open but the transit docs charged by the Egyptian Co\cm 
ment were exceedingly heavy and in\'olved high European 
pncea for Vsiatic goods Portugal was at this time t!io most 
enterprising nation on the eca and the decision was taken 
to attempt to secure the Eastern trade by oj>cning up a route 
entirely independent of other nations and bringing produce 
to h uropc m Portuguese ships Commerce ires not however 
the onlv motive underlying this decision the capture of the 
Indian trade would be a senous blow to the Moslem States at 
that time regarded as the cnemic'< of Christendom while the 
enterpn*e would aflord opportunities for missionan effort 
ID the countnes with which trade was to be earned on. This 
combination of rehpous and commrrcial motives is the kc} 
to th** artinties of the Porturur'e donng the sixteenth 
c^ntun and much of their conduct winch is inexplicable 
fn>m the tra Irre point of new finds an excu e though not 
always a ju lification in tho int lonan zeal b) which the 
rulers of the country were dislinguisbesl 

As has |>#s*n Mid m n previous chaj ter I ortugol dul not 
atm Bt r tal li hmg an I mpire im laml Her j die^ was to 
d ni inst»* tl ^ In lian and this resjuin**! onlv a nifTirirnl 
rynl«-f < f f rtif <*d hail>ours to aflonl rh Iter f r the ilfvts 
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Portugiic'^e on Innd, and m any case could scarcely liave^ 

hoped to drive them from the ocean The Zamorm of Caheu t 

did vlint he cou l d to p rotec t the “ pirates/’ some, of—whom 

paid Iiim tribute, but he too was unable to stand against the 

Portuguese in open warfare, and apart from ]us clandestme 

actmtics the merchants of the country could look to no 

protector, bi t were dependent on their own resources 
r 

j 

II The PniNdPAL Indian Seaports 


The^ actual position of Indian sea-borne commerce at this 

perm^ can be described most clearly by talong each port, or 

gr^u/’ ports, m turn, and indicatmg the relations winch it 

j^intained wi h other portions of the sea-board Much of 

jms ground mil be unfamiliar to students knoivmg only the 

pmmerce of the present day We shah not meet the names 

A Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or Karachi, which now handle 

]| large a proportion of the trade of India, or of Rangoon, 

ungapore, Hong-kong, Sydney, or Cape Town, m the wider 

Astern seas , in their place, we have to deal with a longer 

11^4 ftxny'vutTVvux'^ winch are now of very shght importance, 

vlnle GuK ^ names have disappeared from modem 

naps Indian seaports is mdicated on 

^ Chapter I , while the sketch on the opposite 

^hey lay with regard to the ports of other 

Ature and size of the vessels which sailed 

be discussed m a subsequent section 

lust suffice to say that they fall mto four 

carracks, pilgrim ships sadmg to the Red 

pgjpmg merchant vessels, and small coasting 

Qj^l^he system of ship measurement prevaihng 

were from 1500 to 2000 tuns,! pdgnm- 

(j)0 to 1600 tuns, ordmary merchant vessels 

irely exceea could averaged probably less than 200 

ms wTiilo praft were of all sizes from about 60 tuns 

vvxuitJ OOaoO<^ "WOTs 

W riTTro n 
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ae o£ tho country tUat there must always have been ft 
seaport somewhere near the mouth of tho Indus, but the 
location has \aned with changes in the nvers course nnd 
perhaps with other causes of whoso nature we are ignorant 
The port of Daibal or Dewal which was familior to the early 
Arab geographers had b} this tune disappeared ^ut lU name 
cumved m the form Diflf or DiOJ-Sind which wAs commonly 
apphed to the whole region and occasionally to tno particulaT 
harbour m existence at the end of the sixteen^ centur) 
The usual name of this harbour was iJiha’" BandViir ftod 
was situated on one of the mouths of the nvor u> dirc<^t 
commumcation by water with Tatta Multan, and lAhorc * 
Ixiwcr Sind (Tatta) had recently come under Ahbar a nilcpvnd 
Portuguese trading representatives were cstabliihcd in fnenpea 
reUtions with tho Mogul ofljciols at tho port Tho export»^ 
couisted of cotton goods mdigo and ft vaneti of countrfon 
produce earned cither westwards to Persia nnd Arabia »uto 
fouthwards along the coast of India imports were of llucc 
usual tyj^e — metals (particular!) nl\er lanns from rorai'CT 
spices and a Mincty of luxury goods for distribution in t the 
oties served by the Indus nnd ita tnbuton^-- 1 haj**i at 
fcarcely any indications that iiea going virwtendom while the 
p^od own<*d by local traders ITio pojor missionary effort 
filuated with regard to the mon-oons and jbe earned on Tlitn 
occa. lotuUiy by ship^ on the Ormuz routell motive^ is the kc) 
apl^nrs to have iKrn conducted bv coastiuruig the sixtcmth 
an 1 to the Gulf of Canibav J Ivhich n inexplicable 
fa. ing routhwnrdi from frind wc com ezru'c though not 
Camhav j»ort-t which lakm coUectuelc T\ teal by which the 
tl-* tnmt imiNirtanl m India. ‘Jurat Bi 
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•sOnli' thi"' rnrhipic-i' (mtJcfl uiMj them extensively, they ^erc 
jjt't iMi'-ljoil in force within the Gulf, hut. flonunatcd its 
^hl^'}^)n!Z from llieir fortified posts at Daman and Diu Tins 
nrrmmemeut was cfiectiNC from their point of view. The 
iia\ motion of the Gulf was dangerous for large ships, and it 
w.is usual to loul and discharge at Dm, Gogai, or some other 
toiuoment ro.idstead, whence flotillas of small boats could go 
as far as Cimh.iv. through the slinllow winter at tlic extreme 
north of the Gulf Dm is situated at the southern point of 
Knthnwar, Ihimnn faces it on the mainland, and holding 
the-*' two posts in strength the I’ortngucso could inaintam an 
eFcHtne watch over (he shipping which entered the Gulf, and 
couhl enforce their system of licences without reference to 
the Mogul antliontics on land Pro\]dcd with licences, or 
oicasioinlly dcfvmg the Portuguese, ships from this coast 
sailed west and south, cnrr}jng on trade with Arabia, Africa, 
and the Straits of Malacca tlier exported to these markets 


large quantities of textiles and iniscellnncous merchandise, and 
brouglit back metals- “pices, and luxury goods of all descrip- 
tions ^ ddition an important passenger traffic, 

m to be taken into account at this period 

^ n etc particularly Surat, W'^ere the startmg- 

t tMc ^ route to the holy places of Arabia, and 
the travellers from Indio made this journey 
tV probable that many of them carried goods 
meet the expenses of the later stages of 
^ W2.CX traffic m passengers and 

as closely interconnected 

"^^ghad at this time no direct trade with Europe 
^ese loaded their homeward fleet at Goa or further 

qQ. 

"Cambay goods for Portugal, together with pro- 
id other merchandise for the whole west coast, were 


down to Goa m fleets of “ frigates,” small coasting 
which could be propelled by oars^ A fleet of these 


1 This use of the -word frigate is apt to mislead readers famihar with the 
htoraturo of a later jienod, when a frigate was a laige fightmg-ship, the eqmva 
lent of the modem cruiser, and m point ol size second only to the “ships of 
the Ime ” At the begmnmg of the seventeenth century the word is used 
consistently in the sense mdicated m the text An erroneous idea of the 
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fngotcs Tvhicliwfts known M the Jtq^a(cftra van) might consist 
of as many as 300 boats and usually two or three fleets 
sailed m each year they were escorted by fighting vessels 
but this precaution did not always ensure safety, for the 
pirates” watched eagerly for this opportunity and were 
occasionally able to destroy or capture a eubstantud number 
The hjfila was a pme worth fighting for The cargoes mcluded 
largo quantities of piece-goods, mdigo and various other 
articles for foreigu marketa, besides wheat and other provisions 
and most of the ncccssanea and comforts required by the 
Portuguese population.’' 

Going south from the Gulf of Cambay we should expect 
to hear next of Bombay but at this penod the name was 
almost unknown to European writers, and the harbonr was 
of no commercial importanco.* Three ports howo\er, must 
be noticed on this part of the coast — Bassem lying just north 
of the island of Bombay Chau! a short distance to the 
south and Dabul now Imown as Dabhol a small port in 
the llalnagin district Bassein was m the possession of 
the lortuguc« its trade was not large but as has been 
mentioned m the last chapter it was a shipbuilding ccnlro 


1 'It t pT»>ti oo 43 ot lloot« ■ TA/ £mjrirt (rditlod ot IS03J. 

• trfr n I tXil “ k of 1 OTtejroMu rofrrhuitmm ulUntf 

fp'-i (Kik loC ATihkr ornont wwiVI onmWu mknjkt lCOoTJ./>r»rrMlv 
till I'rti'l ll<^ «rT* cprtkmly n^rer tow thtn 10 rmrTMl in IixlUo 
w t «ri" un I lut> ( wo<l DO rrctmJ rf • rArrwk ►nWiriR liic CloU 
ft r 1 ll t pr»riK»nT ffrtkin th I (f • f*rnfL K i rTrrcH loin 

t wflr-4.1 vktfff It vcKilI t t 1-^ In onU Mf WTUUm 
Jtnn ff »M ru I-*! br kn rmn lA iL** li« qaijO^I vithont 

» r\ -»t4 T*% \jy wLl h ktrkfV " » rr ralMtilavU fot “ k&J iM 

If ( t^ Itrri r<A<nqofntljr natUf4r«l ktfml f-ftf 
lt-« I tio/Tr»« tki oo Ilf nik I for iK^tr 

t » t!-.* r<>k tjnj ifwlf Uiaa i4 ik^ir Imnmi i 

'> If llmi t U'o u. I ) r« * l->oj 1 I f It* krtl W 
t •*'1 fh O >" rkl kfwl ( f^l*v I I I J llltTl *o*S errm 

k*i *. tqi "o kot w»i. TV* r**!!,*^ 

Irv > fn<*> 1 ^ .^l k-f f «*»•» -tkltr to iM f»Tr^ Tw 

/ H I jv ^it, wnu / t*Jj TkiU If [»nl ri. 

** I vu~k ;tr wfx^ *t V k f»Jr trvU j I t fn «>« * 

/ •- t j I • f-t I r-w n * ry L tl" Inf? t>« * - i* 

I '•»' *•! w Tl^ k r PI ny lit Hr f t/w rrS in I j i n 

t r »4 (t 15 f r tJ t %> kp^ t P ® f't' 

I*’ u- If \ -H -•* Ah t • kt Ui* ti s r t>k M n) f r <-1 ^ 
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of ^v>nu’ imporfuuc Chnul, nlbo held by the Portuguese, 
h'id tiic silk indubtr\ (o ■which reference lias already been 
unde i( had (1111“^ n connection with China, and it carried 
on a dirotl (mde with the Ped Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
but ino^l of ilsS "^illc goods were probably consumed in 
India Dnbul was not actually in Portuguese hands, but 
traded with Omni/ and Mocha, and Jourdain noted that it 
owned nine ‘'ea-gning \c'=scls 

Xe-^1, we come to Goa and Bh.itkal ^ Before its conquest 
bv the Port ugue‘-'c, Goa had belonged to the Deccan, w^hile 
Bhntkal had sor\ed Vijayanagar, and had consequently 
enjoNed n \crv con'^idcrablc trade , the Portuguese, how^ever, 
obtained bv treaties and other means a practical monopoly of 
the Vija\nnagar trade and Bhatlcal appears to have declined, 
ns we hear little about it at the end of the century Goa, on 
the other hand, was a port of the first importance, and as an 
entrepot occupied, along with Cochin, to a great extent the 
jilace formerly held by Calicut Local exports were not great, 
but produce from a large part of India and from some adjoining 
countries was brought here to be made up mto cargoes for 
distant destinations, or to be distributed along the west 
const, and foreign imports w’^ere in like manner distributed 
from this centre over almost the whole coast-lme of Western 
India Local trade had been important while the Empire of 
Vijaj’-anagar reraamed mtact Goa had then enjoyed the bulk 
of the luxury trade, and, what was still more profitable, com- 
mercially as well as pohtically, the import of horses for the 
southern kingdoms , the fall of Vijayanagar had however 
reduced the luxury trade to small dimensions, horses 
were not at the moment m very great demand, and at the 
end of the century Goa depended mainly on its busmess as 
an entrepot ^ 

I 

1 Tliero IS occasional confusion between two places, Bhatkal and Baitkul. 
The former zs marked on modem maps, while the latter lay between Bhat- 
kal and Goa, close to Karwar It is not always easy to make out which of 
these 13 indicated by the diversified spelling of the sixteenth century See 
Hobson-Jobson under the two names 

2 Mr Sewell {A Forgotten Empire, pp 166, 210), rightly lays stress on the 
declme of the Vijayanagar trade as a cause of the decay of the Portuguese 
power Taken by itself, the blow would not have been fatal to to honest 
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The foreign tmde of Goa and Cochin (for as tto ehall sec 
the two ports were w6rVcd on a singlo system) followed four 
mam bnea— to the Far East, Persia and Arabia, Africa and 
Europe- The first destination of the East bound ships was 
Malacca the Moslem town in the Straits which had been one 
of the earliest acquiaatioas of the Portuguese. The ships 
earned textiles and other Indian merchandise to this market 
and loaded for the return voyage spice# gold and miscellaneous 
articles osnallv desenbed os China goods— porccbm lacquered 
ware camphor and \'nnoas drugs and porfumes. Spices were 
the primary object of this branch of eommcrco Sumatra and 
Java furnished pepper cloves came from the Moluccas, mace 
and nutmegs from the island of Banda, and the quantities o! 
these good* required to supply the whole of Europe and o 
large part of Asia made up in the aggregate a trade of sub- 
stantial volume and %‘ery great voluo when judged bj the 
ptandards prevailing ht the time. Gold could obtained 
from Java Snmatro Borneo and Celebes, while Clima and 
Japan FUppbcd a large \'anety of goods not obtoinablo 
where In addition to the commerce with Molacca and the 
‘^ptre Irland* the Portugueto sent a few ships farther oficld 
IvTurd deyenbes this adsenturous Nojagc m roroe detail 
The ahijvi from Ooa sold their cargo at Macao the port for 
Canton and reloaded Tvnth China goo<ls for Japan In Jojvin 
tliej sold theye goo<U tuaml) (or eiUcc then returning to 
Macao th y mvc-led the *fl\pr m China goo<U for Malacca 
»here thev conclade<l the circle of operation* l>} having sj irr^ 
for Indu The wlmle voimgr took about three vean* ami 
re-enctl 0*0 nionofPoU ti the I ortaguene authonties 
—that ii to the jin%ilege of taking a ehiji to China nn<l 
Jajnnvangrantrti or more umally im U to a gran Ice nnxiou* 
to ut/Irrtakp the highly #p»*nilati\e rnterpn »• 

Tru/!ctol r*tAat 1 \ral lacentmlinOrniu whirhwxihcll 
in I r the ! onogue-e ard where all were tram 
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{erred to smaller vessels for the voyage up the Persian 
The chief articles brought to India feom this part of Asia v 
corned silver in the form of larms, pearls, horses, and silk goods, 
while cotton cloth was the staple of the export trade With 
the Ked Sea the Portuguese had at this time comparatively 
httle concern the prmcipal ports — Aden, Mocha, and J idda — 
come under the power of the Turks ; the first named was 
cast^and ships from India discharged their cargoes at 
Indiana or Jidda, but the Portuguese did not ordmarily 
1 Tj, vits Por the African trade they had an important 
from Maambique and other stations at Sofala (farther 
tho Magadoxo (on the Somah coast), and else- 

onsequi ' o , t i -i 

iced 5se ports received Indian textile goods, spices, 

/ ans for the Portuguese inhabitants, while they 

/ ory, amber, ebony, slaves, and especially gold 

the real foundation of the trade with Sofala and 
coast was at the time commonly 
^ h Ophir, whence Krng Solomon had drawn his 

tiiiy case the quantity available was very great 
^7 the standards then current Mozambique 
r most profi^table centres of the Portuguese 

^ ^^tion, and trade with it was “reserved” by the 
o -es at Goa on the same hues as the voyage to Chma 
anu ! ^an 

Lastly, we come to the trade with Europe A fleet sailed 
for India each year from Lisbon , it consisted of four or five 
carracks and perhaps some smaller vessels , it was not allowed 
to call anywhere except m case of need, and it arrived at either 
Goa or Cochin accordmg to the weather experienced on the 
voyage. These fleets were conducted mainly for the profit 
of the Government, and earned on the King’s account only 
corned silver, but private merchants were allowed to send out 
other goods, chiefly metals and articles of luxury The annual 
return fleets were smaller, because losses by shipwreck were 
heavy, and there were usually no vessels fit for the voyage 
m reserve , thirty-three carracks sailed from India m the ten 
years 1690-1599, of which only sixteen reached Portugal m 
safety Carracks which had reached Goa took on board part 

p 
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cargo at t}mt port but ordinarfly completed their 
lorei Cochin those which had am\cd at the Bonthern 

loaded there goods from Goo being forwarded m coasting 
^ boats. Part of each ship was reserv ed for pepper which was 
shipped on account of tho State but the remamder of the 
space could be secured for pneate merchandise and over 
loading was one of the causes which contributed to the 
frequent losses of ships on the homeward voyage 

South of Goa lay the various Slalabar ports between 
llangalore and Cape Comonn of which Cabcut and Cochin 
were the most important Cochin was definitely Portuguese 
and was second only to Goo m importance os an entrepfit 
while it was tho headquarters of tho export tmdo m pepper 
Calicut may be regarded as tho centre of opposition to tho 
Portugue^ and it was in this neighbourhood thot tho Arab 
pirates had their pnnapal strongholds Tho Mabbar 
ports differed from those of Cambav m fumishmg for export 
practically no goods of local manufacture pepper the 
chief product and by for the most important export and with 
this exception their local trade may almost bo devnbed as 
retail About this period we hear of tho Moslem shippers 
of thevs ports chiefly as cnden%ounng to send ships to tho 
lied Sea without obtaining licences from the Portugur'e 
the endeavours bulk brgelv in the chronirles hut thev do 
not rfprr<eat a large sulume of rommrrce and much of the 
local arti\at\ rchlrd to the coasting trade which brought 
grun and other pro\n«ifms from the cant coast nnd distnbuteti 
the \anotts products of the coco palm 

At the extreme routh of India the 1 ortugue^p dominatr<l 
thp CTia.it of Ce\lon with a f<irtiT*s nt C >lnml>o 1 ul ihev were 
ro* on fn ndlv terms with the peopl" the intenor and had 
much difhcultr m mainUming their p^ili m Tlie i Ian*! 
eij )»tPTl cinnarr m ar I mnip preemus *tw ^ wide Irdta 
rjj { hftl I With pn va inrs an 1 t! tl ing T1 e In lun p rts 
fve f ** (p»l n »rre oj I'arentl} < f little in I'ortatir-e an I th-* 
f r> M irrat I I Upp on ll e ra t # I NrgiJ Jtain wl pfe 
tL** I »*c hiil a |ej fr-'«-rta*iTr I ut hi c\in to 
ei fr •*“ I iiical a 4tl V Tl t» p rt sc I i il r* a» fif to 
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tbe north as Puhcat carried on in the aggregate a sub^ ^ood^a 
volume of trade they exported piece-goods to the 
and received thence spices and various “ China gooc 
Pegu took piece-goods, yarn, and opium, and returned chiexi^ 
gold, silver and precious stones, and there was also a consider- 
able coastmg trade with Bengal in one direction, and with 
Ceylon and Malabar m the other Farther north again is 
Masulipatam, at this tune the chief port of the kingdom of 
Golconda ; it was an important place m 1590, tradmg with 
Pegu and IMalacca as well as with other parts of India, and 
its commerce was shortly to be extended largely by the 
estabhshment of a Dutch agency, which developed a valuable 
busmess, importmg spices, metals, and luxury goods, and 
loadmg textiles for the Far East 

North of Masulipatam there is a long stretch of coast on 
which we read of no important trade, and then we come to 
the harbours of Bengal The names of these as given by 
contemporary wnters are confusing, and the precise position 
IS not altogether free from doubt I have exa min ed it m 
Appendix C, and here it must suffice to say that at this 
penod there seem to have been three prmcipal ports, 
Satgaon-Hooghly, Sripur, and Chittagong The first of these 
was situated some way up the Hooghly river Satgaon was 
the old port, but had silted up, and Abul Fazl teUs us that 
Hooghly, about a mile distant, was the more important, and 
that it was the resort of Christian and other merchants As 
a matter of fact it was largely a Portuguese settlement, 
though not under Portuguese administration the inhabitants 
mcluded numerous outlaws who had fled from Portuguese 
jurisdiction and formed a commumty of their own, hvmg 
at peace with the officers of the Mogul, but accustomed to 
prey upon his subjects Sripur was situated on the Meghna, 
close to Sonargaon, which was at this time the eastern capital 
of Bengal ; ^ its site has been washed away, but the language 
used regarding it by Fitch and by the Jesmt missionaries 


1 Sonargaon lay about fifteen miles east of Dacca, wbioh became tbe 
capital of Bengal m the year 1608 Dacca is not, I think, mentioned by 
any of the European visitors of this period 
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Sumatra and tli© Malay Pemnsnla. As a commercial oentr© 
was a crcatioii of the Moalem mercliantB, and before 
tie amval of tie Portuguese was tie entrepot of tie entare 
trade between the TndiRn and the Cima seas. Barbosa wrote 
tiat it IB the richest trading port and contomfl tie greatest 
mercianta and the moat extensive shipping and traffic tiat 
exists m the whole worid. The population was cosmo- 
politan, nnd besides tie wealthy Moslem mer ch ants, we hear 
of Cbettafl from the CoTomandel coast, and of natives of Java 
and vanoufl other wJandw, bemg settled m the town* There 
were practically no local products, and even food was for the 
most part imported the impartanoe of the place consulted 
ip. its bemg the centre of exchange for goods from China, Siam 
and the Tal>inds with those from India, Arabia and Europe 
At an eariier period the Chmese had been accustomed to take 
their ships as far as the entrance to the Ked Sea and the head 
of the Persian Gulf but they gradually curtaned their voyages 
and m the fifteenth century they ceased to come even aa far 
as the Malabar coast the reason for the change is unknown 
but we may assume that Chmese and Moslems found 
tiat commerce could be earned on most convemently at 
tie central market of Malacca and tiat the trade settled 
down on ties© Imes. As we hai^ seen m the last chapter 
ships from China occamonally reached tie Coromandel coast 
even m the later years of the sixteenti century but these 
visits were clearly exceptional the bulk of tie Chmese ships 
reached Malacca m the autumn, discharged their cargo there, 
and returned with merchondiso which hod been brought from 
the Bed 8ea, India and the islands of the Archipelago The 
ships from Western India amved somewhat ea^er os they 
had to pass Ceylon before the opemng of the monsoon and 
they left Malacca on their return voyage about the end of 
December Meanwhile smaller vessels brought the produce 
of Pegu Siam Cochm China, Java, Banda, Borneo and the 
Moluccas so that a great vonoty of goods changed hands m 
this central market 

It was inevitable that the Portuguese should Rim at 
•ecnnng o place of such commercxnl \*alue and they occupied 
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It forcibly in tho year 1611, and organised much of the trade 
in their omi interests The importance of Malacca was 
maintained throughout the century, but owing to the fiscal 
measures of the Portuguese and to the seventy with which 
they were enforced, its monopoly gradually passed away, 
and other centres of exchange came into competition with 
it as tmie went on , the early English merchants found that 
Bantam, on the western coast of Java, was a great centre 
for the purchase of Chinese products, while Achm, at the 
north-west point of Sumatra, was also of considerable im- 
portance, and w’as definitely hostile to the Portuguese pre- 
tensions The distribution of trade had thus been widened, 
but its essential nature remained unchanged, and a share m 
it was the chief lure w Inch brought the Dutch and the Enghsh 
into the Indian seas The efiect of their advent hes, however, 
outside the period now under consideration, durmg which 
Indian commerce with the Far East was conducted either 
through Malacca or tlirough the neighbourmg ports which 
had entered mto competition with it Malacca and its 
neighbours offered collectively one of the principal markets for 
Indian textiles, and also received substantial quantities of pro- 
visions and other goods, while their contribution to India’s 
needs mcluded spices, raw silk, gold, and a long hst of com- 
modities, nearly all of which come under the head of luxuries 
As regards the countnes lying east of the Straits of Malacca, 
it must suffice to say that the Portuguese were estabhshed 
at hlacao on the coast of Chma, at agencies m Japan, and m 
the prmcipai islands of the Archipelago. Some way east- 
wards of Macao we meet the Spamards settled m the Phihppme 
Islands as an outpost of their American domimons, and thus 
pass beyond the limits of the authority of the Portuguese ^ 

^ It will be remembered that “ the Indies,” m the widest sense of the 
term, had been partitioned between Spam and PortagaL At the period 
of which I am wntmg, Portugal had become temporanly subject to the 
Kmg of Spam, but the separation of commercial mterests between the two 
nations was strictly mamtamed, and everythmg that was done m the Indian 
seas was done m the name of “ the Kmg of Portugal,” though that position 
was in fact occupied by the King of Spam Couto gives instances of the 
commercial rivalry between the two nations, as for instance m the Chma 
market (XII. Decada, 243) 
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The Spamflh trade m the Pacific Ocean had at Ihis time 
little direct concern with India, though oa has already been 
mentioned Tndmn textileB found their way to the coast of 
Amenca mdirectly ita intereet hea, I think m the fact 
that it brought fiilyor from Mexico to Abie and bo contributed 
to TTiftTT^tATn the BupphCB on which India drew Australia was 
(t tm unknown to Europeans, and the limits of trade m this 
direction appear to be maikod the Portuguese Bettlement 
m the island of Timor 

Passing from Malacca across the Indian Ocean, we come 
to the coast of Afnra- There were practically no sigmi of 
civilisation m the country now known ss South Africa 
ships from Europe occasionally put m at some pomt on the 
coast and obtamed provisions from the mhabitants, bnt the 
first place which was a K^ular centre of trade was Sofala, 
From this place northwards to Oape Gardafm the commerce 
of the oountry had been developed by the Moslem merchants 
who had established trading stations m suitable locahtaes, 
rodependent of the native inhabitants, but usually m fnendly 
relations with them the most desirable of these stations had, 
however been Beired by the Portuguese, and the bulk of the 
East Afncan trade was at our penod firml y m them hands. 
As has already been mdicated, gold was the most valuable 
product of the country but th«re wore also supplies of such 
luxury-goods as slaves, and of matenals like amber ebony 
and ivory for the Indian loiory-crafts. Imports from India 
consisted mainly of the needs of the Portuguese stataons, 
which could obtam comparatively little m the way of local 
Bupfdies, and were dependent on the ships for much of their 
food and all their clothing so far as I have been able to 
atcertam, the country itself took scarcely anything except 
beads which were manufactured m Gujarat and the small 
quantity of textile goods required by such of the inhabitants 
03 had begun to wear clothmg 

The Portuguese power was much less m evidence m the 
Red Sea. The occupation of Aden had mdeed been one of 
the objects of the policy intended to secure complete control 
of the European trade, and the port was for a tune m 
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Portuguese Imnds, but tliey bad failed to bold it, and at tbe 
end of tbe century'' tlie Arabian coast was definitely under 
tbe domination of tbe Turks , Portuguese sbips did not at 
tbis tune usually enter tbe Red Sea, but they enforced tbe 
licence-system from tbeir bases m India, or occasionally by 
means of fighting fleets sent to tbe Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
Tlie Indian sbips did not pursue tbeir voyage as far as tbe 
Gulf of Suez, but landed tbeir cargoes at some port on tbe 
coast, wbere they were met by caravans as well as by 
vessels coming from tbe North Tbe location of this port 
of exchange, called tbe “ staple ” by contemporary writers, 
varied from time to tune , about the year 1600, Aden was 
almost deserted, and trade centred either at Mocha which 
bes mside tbe Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, or farther north at 
Jidda, tbe port of Mecca ^ Tbe trade from tbe North was 
valuable rather than extensive , merchants from Cairo, 
Constantmople, and various places m tbe Levant brought 
fine stufis of wool or silk, and some metals, particularly 
corned gold and silver, but tbe volume of sbippmg was 
not great, and tbe season of trading was narrowly deter- 
mined by tbe prevaibng wmds Indian ships were more 
numerous , they brought a variety of piece-goods, as well as 
mdigo and miscellaneous produce from India, and spices and 
other merchandise from farther east, while m addition they 
earned what was for tbe penod a very large number of 
passengers, on tbeir way to tbe sacred places m Arabia ^ 
Tbe opposite coast of tbe Red Sea contnbuted gold, ivory, 
and slaves, tbe Abyssmians m particular bemg m much 
demand, while Arabia itself furnished the market with horses, 
coflee, madder, and certam drugs and perfumes 

The coast of Arabia from Aden to Muscat was then, as 
now, of httle commercial importance Muscat was held by 
the Portuguese, but at this period theu prmcipal strength 
m these seas was located at Ormuz at tbe moutb of the Persian 


^ Jcmrdavn, who was at Mocha m 1609, says /p 103) that the “ staple ” 
had recently been removed to that port from Jidda 

® Terry (p 130) speaks enthusiastically of the ship ” which usually 
went from Surat to Mocha, and says that m the year he left India it brought 
back 1700 pilgnm-passengers 
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GnlL Tlufl wa3 the usual tenmiuiB of sea-gomg ships the 
trade to Basra bang on m smaller boata^ and Onnus 

was thus the staple of the Gulf as Mocha or Jidda was of 
the Red Bea. There was very little local trade for the settle- 
ment was on a barren island and obtamod even its ordinary 
provisions from the mainland but much valuable merchandise 
changed hands. India and the countries farther east eent^ 
textile goods spices and other commodities m demand m 
Persia and as far as the Mediterranean, and the ships earned 
back corned silver m the form of larms harses dned fruits 
flTid such luinry-goods as Fersisn silks and carpets, while the 
pearl fishenea at Bahram on the opposite side of the Gulf also 
found therr market among the merchants visiting the place. 
From Ormur eastwards to Smd the coast was mhoepitable 
and infested by pirates, and thus we have accomplished the 
per^nnation of the Indian seas, which began at the month 
of ^e Indus To complete our survey of the sea borne 
commerce of India it remains only to take mto account the 
trade with Ceylon and smallar islands lying m the Indian 
Ocean its volume was not great, and it was conducted 
mainly by coastmg craft. We have still to follow the land 
frontier which is, however of much lesss mterest than might 
be inferred from its geographical extent 


IV Tbade Routes on tttr Land Feonttee 

8o far as can be judged from contemporary accounts the 
merchandise passing the land frontaeis of India was of small 
importance at this period the rentes open to trade were 
few and long mtervalb elapsed between the passage of succes 
8i>e caravans. On the north-east there was a caravan route 
to China but apparently it was not m regular use Sir 
TTiomas Roe was told in. lO lD that a caravan went to Gbsnsi 
jjyly lrom Ag^ bAt a few^^^earlier ita departure 'was 
regnrdf3 os dooUTfol [and when m 1593 Father Hieronymus 
\n\'icr was pbnning p missionary journey he decided not to 

* Tmr addi tUt th 'icmmry occapli^ more th*n two tt*™ “trotn 
Agn to tK^ wmtl of CTilnj ” (rrrrJta ILix.l4CSJ. 
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take this route, though “some people ” said it was open at 
the tunc, but te make for Kabul, whence the road to China was 
“ n orn ” by the feet of merchants AVc may perhaps conclude 
that there ^^as some intercourse by way of the Brahmaputra 
valley, but that the stream of commerce was irregular and 
Its volume very small Eron. the Brahmaputra to the Khyber 
I have not come across any traces of a through trade- 
route Abul Fazl tells of various commodities reachmg India 
from the Korlh, but most of them appear to be Himalayan 
products, and ])robably the trade with Tibet was of even 
less importance than is the case at present , while Emch notes 
that there was no jiassage for caravans from Kashgar to 
Kashmir, though a certam amount of merchandise was earned 
by porters Practi fnlly, therefore, there w^ere only two 
regular routes on the entire frontier — from Lahore to Kab ul, 
and ironi TrultaiT ld^Iiandab ~]l^bul was a large com- 
merciaTcentrc, and a meeting-place for merchants from India , 
Persia, and the coJntrics to the North, while it lay on th e 
r oute from India te the mam caravan-road between Wester n 
Clima and Euiopo K andahar was the do orway from India to 
t he gr eate r pa rt c f Persia, and both routes earned a considCT - 
able volume of t when judged by standards apnronna te 
tQjheloncSFibnpJBr^jl mg at the t ir^ 

These condi^o^is were~mconsistent with the passage of 
any really heav/ traffic as the term is now understood Con- 
veyance was ^7 means of pack-animals, as the roads 

were not fit fo vehicles, while the danger of theft and violence 
was usually I®® great to permit of the passage of small or 
unprotected .Jonvoys Merchants were therefore accustomed 
to wait at recogmsed startmg-pomts until a sufficient 
number had gathered to form an effective caravan, one which 
would be aV^® resist attack, and they might have to wait 

for a consi^®^^^^® ^ 

steady stre^™ usually, I take it, empty, 

but at lo 7 ‘S mtervals a large body of animals might pass 
Mannque instance tells us that, havmg missed a caravan 
at Mifita^’ found he would have to wait six months for 
the nex" Fortunately for him, a nobleman with a large 
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following was setting out for Peiaia, and he waa able to jom 
tins party but it is clear that ordinary mercantile caravans 
were few and far between, aa mdeed was commonly the case 
in large parts of Western Ama at this period. 

Some idea of the jonmey to Kabul can be obtamed from 
the aooormt of the miaaionary Benedict Goes who traveDed 
by this route from Ijahore to Cbma. He etarted with a 
caravan of about 500 men. There were alarms of thieves 
between Attock and Peshawar after pasamg the latter place 
they found it necessary to obtam a guard of 400 soldiers 
and while going through a pass they had to clear the high 
ground of maranders, who were accnstomed to roll stonea 
down on caravans. The party was on one occasion attacked, 
and many were wounded, bat eventually they reached Kabul, 
where they halted because some of tte merchants would 
go no farther and others durst not, bei^ so few Goes, 
however made op a party lar^ enough to travel, and 
pursued hia journey we need not follow him farther but 
he was by no means at the end of his adventures. The 
other route leadmg from Multan to KandAhar was followed 
a few years later by two Pnglmb merohants on the afiairs 
of the East India Company They jome<i. a caravan two 
stages beyond Multan, where it was waitmg for an armed 
guard, and the party proceeded m safety m far as a fort 
mamtained for the protectaou of travelleis. supphes were 
available on the route, and the inhabitants w^re throughout 
on the watch for an opportumty to steal white the captain 
oi the iort extorted blackmail from the traveDers he was 
appointed to protect. From this fort the road wtis apparently 
safe for seven marches, hut at the next post they w ere delayed 
for three days settling the amoant of the commander s black 
mafl. After this they came to a pass where many caravans 
bad been cut off and ogam they paid blackmail, time to 
the inhabitants. One more fort was poseed where Vgam 
money had to be paid, and then they reached Kandahar 
At this point the caravan broke up the most dangerous 
part of the way had been passed while the counhy ahead 
was so desert that only small parties could hope to find fodder 
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and water sufficient for thfeir needs In the year 1616, when 
this journey was made, the sea route to Persia was closed by 
war, and the Kandahar road was consequently crowded , 
the number of camels passing m a year from Lahore was 
reported to be from 12,000 to 14,000, which would carry a 
total load of perhaps 3000 tons, mcludmg baggage and pro- 
visions for the journey as well as merchandise In ordmary 
times, however, the number of camels was barely 3000, so 
that the total load would be about 600 or 700 tons , much 
of the road was desert, and supphes would account for a 
considerable portion of the total 

Other accounts of similar journeys present the same 
picture of delays, anxiety, blackmail, and occasional attacks , 
and these are accounts of caravans which reached their 
destmation, not of those which were destroyed on the way 
The scope for this method of transit was thus strictly hmited 
to goods of high value m proportion to their bulk, and promis- 
mg a very large proportionate profit at their destmation , the 
traffic was not neghgible, but it may be questioned whether 
it bore a larger proportion to the sea traffic of the tune than 
the land trade of India bears to the sea trade at the present 
day 


V The Direct Trade with Europe 

The description of India’s foreign commerce contamed m 
the precedmg sections aims at conveymg only a general idea 
of the direction m which the prmcipal commodities were 
earned, and it requires to be supplemented by an exammation 
of the data which are available to mdicate the volume of the 
flow Before, however, we enoer on this mquiry it may be 
worth while to turn aside fo* a moment m order to set out 
the causes which led to tho development of the direct trade 
by sea with Western Eur ^ps, a subject m regard to which 
various misconceptions ar' prevalent, among them the idea 
that the foreign mercham? were attracted by the lure of 
India’s wealth It is, I tiunk, true that m the fifteenth 
century the Indies, m the indest sense of the term, were 
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poptilaily supposed to be full of gold, Silver and predous 
stones, and it is probable that this idea influenced some of 
the individualfl who took part in the eady adventures to 
the East. Individual adventures however counted for very 
little the new commerce was developed not by mdividuals 
but by States or powerful co r porations, actuated by motives 
regarding which there is no room for uncertamty The 
King of Portngal first, and later the Dutch and Enghsh 
Compames, sent ahipe to the Indtan seas with the definite 
object of mftkmg moncy by trade it was known that certain 
goods which commanded high pncea m Western Europe were 
obtainable at low prices m the East it was hoped that the 
Indies would be ready to buy many of the special piodnots 
of Europe and each seafarmg luition m turn set to work to 
secure the largeet possible share of this potentially important 
commerce. 

The goods which Western Europe ragmred from the In^cs 
m the fifteenth cent ur y may be described sbortly os spices 
and diuge most of them were wanted in quite small 
quantities, but an exception must be made m regard to 
pepper the use of which was widespread notwithstanding 
the high cost of transit, and there is really very little 
exBj^eration m the statement that pepper is the historical 
foundation of the direct trade between India and Western 
Europe. To understand the mtonsity of the European 
demand for spices requires some knowl^ge of the social life 
of the time. Much meat was eaten m more northerly 
countnes, but under the prevailing system of agriculture 
animals could bo lolled for meat only m the summer and 
autumn and provision for iho rest of the year was made 
by preser^mg meat killed when it was m season This was 
effected m two ways by salting or by powdering the 
latter process mvolved the use ol a largo quantitv of mixed 
spices and its importance may b4 gauged bj the frequency 
of allusions to powdered mea' m the Fnghsh htemtnre 
of the time. To this extent spic S may almost be described 
as necessaries at this period buj the necessary demand was 
largely increased by the taste of consumers practically c\ cry 
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! iiul nf fnoi! ino>{ )'ouUr\ . L'iuno. fruit, and even bread 
— V i‘- liwinirod in a \\ii\ whu'li vouUl now be condemned 

li irb'\r»ui‘’ and w hu K oai\ lu' reab‘^cd only by a atudy of 
boo5 on (lonn'^dc man iiiomenl publi‘'he(l lioforc tlie culinary 
r-’\o!uiuni tliat biyan m Emzlnnd in llic rnign of Charles II 
'111*' nnr) o{ for tIk-m' sjufos was tlius considerable when 
judizc 1 In tlu' nul irtE of iho (ime, and in England at least 
It V a or run -al at a \(«r\ earh period The beginning of 
th.' 1 enden <’ompan\ cf Croeers was (he Gild of Pepperers, 
whnli V. IS m oxtst-'ine in (In' renrn of Henry II , and in 1346 
the im inb( r-'lii]) v is limited to “ pejipercrs and spiccrers,” 
n lines whn h tell their own s(or} ^ 'J'hc r.uigc of their interests 
in the fiU'Mmtli eentun m.n be gathered from the fact that 
in the M ir 1157 the ( oinpnny was cnlrnsted wuth the super- 
MsKm oi (ride m 'Mill sorts of spices and merchandise,” 
iiulndnig eiiistfd rnmmin, pcjijier, ginger, cloves, mace, 
c.mi unon, and ( ird.iinoms, in addition to “ all sorts of 
mereli indisf, spicm and drugs in any wise belonging to 

medicines ’ 

'IM y ards thc_c nd of the fifteenth century the good s 
rc^nr«l for Hiis trade from the Indian seas w^crc . as has been 
said in a jirevious section, obi. lined cliicfly by way of Eg ypt 
Tlic tr.insit was long and costly A cargo might be made up 
on Hie ^Malabar const, partly of local pepper, partly of other 
spices tvnd of driigs, brought from Malacca or farther east , 
it would be transhipped at Aden or Mocha, then unloaded 
in the Gulf of Sucjt, and carried by land and water to the 
Mediterranean coast, paying very heavy duties for the 
passage across Egypt Here it would pass to the Itahan 
traders and be transported to Vemce or Genoa, whence it 
might be sent farther west by sea, or might be taken by land 
over the Alps, and then down the Rhme to Antwerp, at that 
penod the cluef distributmg centre for Western Europe The 
trade therefore offered obvious attractions to Portuguese 
enterprise there was the hope of large profit, which would 
be obtained at the cost of their own enemies the Venetians, 

1 The corresponding French word epicicr is still m ordinary use to 
designate a grocer 
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and of the enemiea of Ghnsten^om farther eaat and there 
■waa also the prospect of sailing into nnknown seas and ope n i n g 
a road for the propagation of the CJhnstian Faith- Cotomeicc, 
however came first, and from the outset we find the Portu 
guese commanders negotiating for trade it is significant that 
therr first open quarrel with the Moslem merchanta at Oahcut 
arose m connection with pepper and that therr determination, 
to establish themselves at Cochin was based m large part on 
its facilities for supplying thm commodity When a few 
years later the Portuguese mtroduced their system of granting 
licences to Indian traders, spices were specifically excluded 
and pepper m particular remamed a royal monopoly as late 
as the year 1B86 the contract made for the fleet tailing from 
Lisbon provided for the annual import of 50 000 qnjntols, or 
say 1760 tons of pepper an enormous quantity when judged 
by contemporary standards of commerce. 

While Portugal was developing this trade round the Cape 
of Good Hope, Spam was obtaining spices from the Eastern 
Archipelago by wayjif America, and as early as 1527 we find 
an EngUahman named Bobert Thome wnting of this new 
trade of spicery and pomtmg out that it would be most 
profitable if the Emperor would follow the example of the 
Kmg of Portugal and become a merchant.'’ Portugal, 
however retained the ptmapal poohon m the European 
marV.et, especially m r^ard to pepper which came mostly 
from India and was not withm easy reach of the Spanish 
trade, and until political difficulties arose the puces charged 
in England were not such aa to excite complamt. Pepper 
came to Lisbon m bulL and l>utch anc English merd^ts 
purchased it there for distnbubon to the chief cousummg 
maTlets of England, Flanders, and Germany The subjection 
of Portugal to Spam threatened the contmuance of this trade. 
The Dut(h were at war with Spain, the port of Lisbon was 
dosed to their merchants, the puce of pepper rose to a very 
high level and the decision waa talen to send ship* to tho 
sources of supply At first however the Dutch did not como 
to India for pepper but obtained it along with other spices 
from Java and Bumatra their llecta were able to mfiTn t>nn 
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themselves agninst the Portuguese, and by the end of the 
century their trade mth the Archipelago was estabhshed 
Their relations with India developed somewhat later they 
found that they could bring from Europe no merchandise 
readily saleable in the Spice Islands, and that Indian piece- 
goods were the recognised medium of the trade, and con- 
sequently they estabhshed factories ^ in India as subsidiaries 
to their principal business, the supply of pepper and other 
spices to Europe 

The motives wluch brought English traders to the East 
were essentially similar to those which actuated the Dutch 
England was at this time bitterly hostile to Spam The 
Enghsh had seen the Dutch excluded formally from the Lisbon 
trade, and they apprehended that a similar prohibition would 
be apphed to them the pnee of pepper m England rose 
seriously , and the first step taken was to orgamse a senes of 
companies to secure direct trade m Eastern products by way 
of the l\Iediterranean This measure was not completely . 
successful, and when at the end of the century the Dutch, 
havmg now obtamed command of the market, raised the price 
of pepper to an exorbitant figure, the Enghsh merchants 
rephed by foundmg the first East India Company The 
Letters Patent granted to the Company were drawn m general 
terms The objects of the enterprise were "stated to be the 
honour of the realm, the mcrease of navigation, and the 
advancement of trade m merchandise , with these objects 
permission was granted to trade between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, wherever “ trade or traffic 
of merchandise ” might be had, and the experimental nature 
of the first voyages was expressly recognised A more clearly 
defined statement of the mitial objects of the Company is 
contamed m the preamble to the Laws and Ordmances framed 
m 1601, where it is aflirmed that the first voyage was set out 
towards the islands of Sumatra, Java and the neighbourhood 
with the mtention of tradmg for pepper, spices, gold and 


It IS perhaps worth while to explain that the meaning of this word 
has changed. At our penod it did not denote a place of manufacture, but 
merely a tradmg-post where factors or agents were stationed. 


Q 
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other commodiUea while the onrre iit view of the entopnae 
IB eIpIa^Led. conosely m the Bentence with which Purchas 
introduceB the narrative of the first voyage ‘ The merohantB 
of London m the year of onr Lord 1600 joined together and 
made a stock of seventy two thousand pounds to he employed 
m ships and merchandisee, for the discovery of a trade m the 
East India to bung mto the realm spices and other oom 
moditaee. That statemmit contains the whole truth. The 
English, like the Dutch, wont to the East to buy spices 
they first tried Java and Sumatra, and it was owmg very 
largely to the diflicultiee expenencod m opening trade at ports 
already occupied by competators that the Company decided 
on a tnal of the Indian mainland, and directed one of the 
vessels of their third voyage to make for Surat. 

Thus the shipe of three nataons m succession came to the 
Indian seas m quest mainly of spioes. They brought however 
merchants keen to establish trade, and the baas of commerce 
was quickly extended as the possibilities of the markets 
became known. So far as India itself was ooncemed, the 
export side of the busmess preeented few difficnltaes, for 
Indian merohants were m getneral very ready to sell on the 
other hand, there was no large or stable market m Tndm or 
neighbouring countries for the goods which could be brou^t 
from Europe, and after constant disappomtments with tnal 
comagnments the lesson was learned that trade with India 
could be efiected only by exporting sflver ^VilllBTu Haidans, 
after two years stay at the Mogul Court, wrote that ' India 
la nch m silver for all nations brmg oom and carry away 
commodities for the same and this com is huned m India, 
and goeth not forth whflo a few years later Terry said that 
many silver streams run thither as all nvers to the sea, 
and there stay This need for exporting silver was a senous 
obstacle to trade for the European governments of the penod 
were dominated by the theory that the value of foreign com 
merce was measu^ by the amount of the precious metals 
brought mto the country and were exceedingly unwillmg to lot 
com be sent abroad. It is unnecessary for my present purpose 
to discuss cither the fallacy of this theory or the importnut 
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truths on winch it rested , the theory was there, and merchants 
dealing nnth India liad to take it mto account The Enghsh 
Company was authorised by its charter to carry a certam 
maximum amount of silver on each outward voyage, but was 
required to conduct its busmess m such a way that at least 
the same quantity should ultimately be returned , and while 
the latter condition could be comphed with by sales of Indian 
goods m other European countries, the hmitation of the amount 
to be carried out was a serious handicap , much of the mterest 
in the early correspondence of the Company’s merchants 
turns in fact on then systematic mvcstigation of the markets 
to see what commodities could possibly be sold m order to 
supplement their limited stock of silver The methods by 
v Inch the difficulty was eventually met he outside our period, 
but its existence requires to be clearly reahsed at the end 
of the sixteenth century India was exceedingly ready to sell 
her produce, but would take very httle except silver m ex- 
. change , there was no market for European goods among the 
masses of the people, while the upper classes cared for httle 
but trifles and novelties, and tired of an article by the tune 
it was offered for sale m quantify 

The Volume of Foreign Commerce 

We must now turn to the quantitative aspect of the 
commerce which has been described m the preceding sections 
It IS not possible to arrive at defimte numerical conclusions 
regardmg either the weight or the value of the goods entermg 
or leavmg Indian seaports, but sufflcient data are on record 
to enable us to form a general idea of the volume of sea-borne 
trade, and to reahse the extent of the change which has 
resulted from the development of the busmess of transporta- 
tion In order to understand these data it is necessary to 
take mto account the influence of the seasonal wmds , regular 
sailmgs are now so famihar that we are apt to forget their 
novelty, and assume that a ship can travel whenever and 
wherever the owners choose, but m the days when vessels 
were propelled by the wmd their course was detenumed by 
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tile season rather than by choice, and m Aeiatio wateiB one 
roTUid voyage a year was the general rale. The condjtaons 
governing navigation at this penod mav bo fllnstrated bv the 
course of commerce on the west coast of India. The south 
weet monsoon set m, aa it etall seta m about the beginning 
of June, and nntil its strength abated no saibrig vessel would 
attempt to leave or enter port the contrary mnds rendered 
departures physusally tmpoesible, and while ships from the 
west would be earned towards India they were much more 
likely to be wrecked on the coast than to succeed in entering 
one of the few harboura which oSered protection at thi* season, 
so that from May to the beginning of Beptember the ports 
were entirely closed^ The season for commerce came when 
the force of the monsoon weakened, and ships from the weat 
could venture to approach the coast, but the time for arriving 
was by no means unlumted dnnng the autumn the wmds 
work round gradually from south west to north, and it becomai 
mcreaamgly difficult for a sailing’ship to reach the more 
northerly ports lo that if time were lost the ohoeen market 
mi^t prove to be unattamable. The northerly wmds were, 
of course, favourable for departure*, but here agam time was 
important sailmg-ships could not travel against the south 
west monsoon, and consequently they had to clear from India 
Buffiaenily eariv to get round Ceylon if gomg east or the 
Cape of Good Hope if gomg west, before the next monsoon 
should set in- On the west coast, then, the busy season 
lasted from September to January so far as westedy trade was 
concerned whfle that with hWacca contmned until April- 
Other coasts had m the same way seasons of their own, and 
smee the ship-owner had to oonsidEr both the time of departure 
and the time of arrival the penod available for anv particular 
voyage was determmed withm narrow limits if he started 
too late, he could not hope to arrive or at least to arrive m 
time to make the return vc^agc- 

^ In tom* cun tbe cioae mmo luted longer bocaoM tlie jnonfoon 
csoaed Mndbuilca to form at fb« ratnneo to Ut« auboor and •ome 
might eUpn befoco line ob^tnclet dlmppcued. Pyrari »t*t« (truwd* 
tkm, L 437) that thi* wu tbo caae at Cochin, bnt hU editor oflen another 
eTpbaaUoo (A tbe dlffictdtj experienced at that port. 
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A few other examples may be given of the way m which 
the course of commerce was regulated m accordance with 
the seasons The carracks for India had to leave Lisbon 
before Easter , if they were late m startmg they might be 
imable to round the Cape of Good Hope, and in that case 
they would have to return to Europe to wait for the next 
year If they rounded the Capo m good time, they sailed 
northwards between Africa and Madagascar, waiting until 
the monsoon should diraimsh, and then took advantage of 
the last of it to carry them across the Arabian Sea to Goa 
There was, however, a risk of northerly wmds settmg in and 
makmg this course impossible, and consequently, if, as some- 
times happened, they were delayed m roundmg the Cape, 
they struck straight across for Coclun, givmg up the caU at 
Goa. They thus reached India in September or October, and 
they had to start back almost as soon as they could be loaded 
m order to pass the Cape before the next monsoon should 
set m , if they were late, they had to take shelter at Mozam- 
bique, and lose the best part of a year, "with very great risk 
of losmg the ships as well In the case of the Bed Sea traffic, 
April was the best time for passmg through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, so ships from India sailed about March , 
May and June were the busy months at Mocha or Jidda, 
wherever the staple was located, and the return ships commonly 
sheltered ofi the island of Socotra until the monsoon was 
sufficiently weakened to make it safe to start for India, where 
they hoped to arrive m September As regards the Bay of 
Bengal, Caesar Fredenc tells how the annual export of piece- 
goods from S Thom4 (Madras) to Pegu was carried m a smgle 
ship, which used to start on the 6th September sometimes, 
however, the ship was delayed m order to get a full load, “ and 
if she stay till the twelfth, it is a great hap if she return not 
without makmg of her voyage ” , the wmd might change to 
the east before the ship reached Pegu, and as no further change 
could be expected for three or four months, the ship would 
have to go back to S Thom6, carrymg her cargo stdl on board 
In the same way we may read of ships “ missmg the monsoon 
and bemg detamkd for long periods at Malacca or Macao or 
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other Asiatic aeaporta throughout these ■waters the season 
■was the dominating factor, and a vessel which could not sail 
m the proper season had to lie rotting m harhour till the next 
season came. 

In these conditaons it is oompaiatively a smiple matter to 
ascertam the volume of shipping on any particular route, 
emoe, if our authontiee tell us, as they fr^uently do the 
number of ships sailing in the season appropriate to that 
route, -we know the total of its trade for the year, provided 
that ■wo can estnnate the carrying capacity of the ships 
employed. In the siiteenth century as now the unit of 
capaaty was the ehippmg ton, hut this nnrt has varied m 
magnitude m the interval, and the only statement which is 
generally applicable to both periods is that the shipping ton 
IB a unit of capacity and not of weight it must be thought 
of m terms of cubic feet and not of pounds avturdnpoia. The 
oompanson of shipping tona recorded at diSeiunt tunes is a 
matto of much uncertEmty I have dealt with itm Appendix 
B but for the present purpose it is beet to confine our attention 
to the unit m oomiDctn use at the clca« of the sixteenth century, 
and in order to avoid confuson I speak of this unit os the tun, 
reserving the modem spcihng, ton, for the unit m use at the 
present day Buropean wnteis of our penod meant by a tun 
a space available for caigo of about 60 cubic feet ■when they 
wrote, for instance, of an Indian ship as of 200 tuns burthen, 
th^ meant that m their judgment it would hold about 12,000 
cubic feet of cargo Their statements are of ooutse estimates 
they did not measure the riupa^ whose sire they noted hut 
most of them knew then busmess well, and the round figures 
which they give can bo regarded as truk'^worthy within reason 
able Imuta. 

The merchant vessels employed m Indian seas may bo 
described under four heads — cairacka, pDgrim ships, ordinary 
Indian ships, ond jnnks but some account has also to be taken 
of fighting vessels of the galley typo ond of the coasting cralt 

* Ilte oDij cue I tkT* noiked of tlilpe being meuvc<l 

b thet of tbe tro pQgilin tlUpe tbe JUAimi and tie ifaAaaunodi, wtkb 
vei* meuiued bj daptaln Saria la 101 (PardUa, 1. Ir S19) | it waa, ef 
coane, tbrir great slxe that attracted his attesthuk 
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wlucli occnsionally travelled outside Indian limits The 
carracks were the largest. Lmschoten records that the ships 
composmg the fleet in which he sailed from Lisbon ranged 
from 1400 to 1600 tuns , Pyrard a httle later says that m his 
tune they ranged from 1600 to 2000 tuns, and while carracks 
of smaller size are recorded, we may take the average capacity 
at about 1800 tuns for the European route, and somewhat less 
for the voyage to China and Japan Pilgrim ships of about 
1000 tuns were known to ply between India and the Red Sea 
as early as the fifteenth century, and Pyrard, writmg of our 
period, recorded that some ships — but very few — approached 
1000 to 1200 tims In the year 1612, when Sir Henry hliddle- 
ton exacted reprisals from the Indian ships m the Red Sea, he 
laid an embargo on the Rahimi (1600 tuns), the Hasam (600 
tuns), and the Mitliammadi, all belongmg to Surat he gives 
the size of the last named as 160 tuns, but from the measure- 
ments made by Captam Saris she must have been nearer 1600 
tuns, and I think the figure 160 is a mistake Other ships 
noted at the same time were the Scdaniati of Diu (460 tuns), 
and the Kadin of Dabul (400 tuns), so that we may take the 
pilgnm ships as rangmg between 400 and a maximum of 1600 
tuns 


The carracks and the larger pilgrim ships far exceeded m 
size the ordmary tradmg vessels employed m Europe at this 
period , the fleet controlled by the Levant Company m the 
year 1600 consisted of 30 ships averagmg 176 tuns, while 
the average of the 67 “ large ” ships built m England in 1696- 
97 was less than 200 tuns,^ and the greatest of them was below 
400 tuns m capacity These small boats, as they would be 
called to-day, were fit to make long and arduous voyages 
the first fleet sent out by the East India Company mcluded 
ships of 300 and 260 tuns , the French expedition on which 
Pyrard sailed consisted of one ship of 400 and one of 200 tuns, 


^ This use of the word “ large ” should be noted. We frequently read 
of “ great ” or “ large ” or “ tall ” ships, and are tempted to interpret the 
adjectives in terms of the present day It will be seen from the text that 
“ large ” ships might average less than 200 tuns , ships of about the same 
size are spoken of as “ great,” and I think the adjectives mdioate rather 
differences of build than any attempt to discrumnate m regard to capacity 
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wHle David Middleton m 1007 started from m the 

Oorwcni of 116 tuns, and returned with a cargo loaded m the 
Molucca Twlftrdfl- It ifl no matter therefore for surpnBe that 
the ordinary Indian merchant vessels were v er y much smaller 
than the two special claaaea which have been described, and 
which were designed for traffic of an exceptional nature 
the arithmetical average of siae of aH the Tndmn sea-going 
ships (other than pilg nm ships) recorded at thin period m 
the works of Pnrehas Lmachoten, Pyrard, and Jourdam hes 
between 180 and 190 tuna, and even this is probably an 
eiaggeratiorL^ The figures given by these authorities are as 
has been said, estimates, but estimates made by eipenenced 
men, and it appears to be reaaonable to take the average size 
of ordinary merchant vessels at about 200 tuns m cases where 
there are no mdications that larger or smaller ships were 
employed on a partacolar route 

The word ]aiik means properly a ship of the distmctive 
Chmese build with bow and stem shaped alike.* At the 
penod under consideration junks reached India very rarely 
but they were regular viaitocB at Malacca and Bantam 
Jourdam says the jnnks from China were of 800 tuns or 
upwards, while various wntere m Purohas mention junks of 

^ Tbe ■bs of erviy thlp ama b not gfren fa tbeae reco r di, but p«rtfealan 
of cixe tn gtnsi in • tabcUntUl monber of ouec I tblnk that the vritm 
-wve more Uk«lj to note the ciu of Urg* ahlpa thin of min, eo thit the 
iTen^ of their obeorrmtlcaii vookl bo greotor thin the true irenge of ill 
the ihipo in oee it tbit thoo. The teiKlez>«7 to rreord th« apicity of Urge 
twhU U obrlooi in the quo of tho pCgrim ihipa ; ertn i Undnnin like 
Trar qwihi of them u ^of iQ excoedlag mot bortben. Borne of them 
X beUere it the U«it ferarteen or sixteen honied tons." 

■ The luthoa of Bobton-JdnoK define jonk u " i Urge £istem 
■hip, espediHj i Oiinese ihip.” From • oompirUoa of iba^ tventy 
f MITTS routing to the period ol whkh I im vritiog I infer thit tbe defini 
tion giren in the text U more ipproprUte It U bised on the deecrlptkm 
fmnUhed by OircU di Orii (ind qooted In Uobton-Joitim ) ; be w*m rery 
djefol in SDch mitten, ind most probebly glm the meiohig iceepted by 
P o r t ngoeee Mmen in hU time In iD tbs msMgee referred to ib^ the 
■hifo cthed Jonks eime from the eist of MiUea, some from Cbini others 
fxtKB Jivi isd Ddghbotulog UliridSi Tbe vord U, boveTer used i]*o 
vlth tbe vlder nseining indkited in IIotnon-Joi*o» i CipUln Siris 
{Pmrtluu L ir filS tL) repeitedly speiks of Indiin ships is Junks vblU 
ifiRdy (IL 30) ippfiei tbe term to the resieb beloogfog to Bunt, ItKlodinf 
tbe pQgmn ship*. 
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different sizes from 400 down to as little as 30 tuns , on the 
average, tlierefore, tlieir capacity did not differ very greatly 
from that of the Indian ships 

The use for commercial purposes of galleys and similar 
fightmg vessels ^ was at this time exceptional Their dis- 
tmctive feature was that they could be propelled by oars, and 
m addition to the armed forces they carried crews of slaves or 
prisoners for this purpose So far as I know, the Turks and 
the Portuguese were the sole owners of galleys m the Indian 
seas The former had two or three of them stationed m the 
Red Sea ports, but outside those waters employed them only 
for fightmg , the Portuguese had perhaps a dozen m regular 
use, and they were ordmarily employed with the fleets of 
smaller vessels against the “ pirates ” of the west coast, but 
occasionally one or two of them were used to carry provisions 
to Malacca or Colombo, or even sent to Europe with pepper 
when the number of carracks available did not suffice They 
ranged m capacity up to about 800 tuns, and Falcao takes 
550 tuns as the average size 

Lastly, we have to consider the coastmg craft, which 
occasionally took part m foreign commerce to Ormuz, the 
Red Sea, Pegu, and a few other places Theu capacity is 
rarely mentioned, but the largest I have read of was 60 tuns, 
and probably 30 or 40 tuns would be a fair average , smce, 
however, the larger ones would probably be employed for the 
longer voyages, we may for our present purpose take them as 
averagmg 60 tuns each Their names are numerous and 
confusmg, because they varied from coast to coast, and we 
read of jel6as off Arabia, terradas m the Persian Gulf, proas 
on the Malabar coast, and so on , but they served similar 
purposes, and so far as I can gather none of them was larger 
than the limit of 60 tuns which I have given 

With these particulars as to the capacity of the ships 
employed, we can attempt an estimate of the volume of trade 
on the various routes from India Beginmng on the west, the 

1 I include m phrase the vessels called galle 3 rs and also the improved 
types known as galleons and galleasses The muuature galleys called 
galhots are more properly classed with the coastmg vessels. 
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sixe of the direct traffic to Europe can be readily aacertameffi 
Erom 1690 to 1699 33 carracks and no other veaselfl left Tntlm 
for Europe,^ and taking the average sire at 1800 tuna, we have 
an annual capacity of about 6000 tuna. 

Taking ncal^ the ea*t coaat of Afnca, we know that the 
oommerce with Moiambique waa reaerved for the State or its 
nomineee, end that Bofala and other porta earned on their 
trade with India through that centre. About two ordinary 
flhipe seem to have Buffloed for Mozambique, I have not 
found detaOa of the traffic with the more northerly porta and 
Socotra but it waa, if anything, on a smaller scale, and 1000 
tuns win be a ITberal estimate for the entaie ooaat. 

Aa regards the Bed Sea trade we know that it was con 
centzated at a single port and Jourdam records that m the 
year of his visit about thirty five sail of ships, great and small 
came to Mocha from aE places, while only two or three small 
ships came to Aden, All of these shipe did not come from 
India the number g i ven includes vessels from Sues, Muscat 
and the neighbouimg coasts as well as those commg from 
Pegn Malacca and Sumatra. In the two seasons when Sir 
Henry Middleton operated m these waters, one-third of the 
vessels named by bnn cams from places other than India 
he was not ooncemed with the shipe from Sues or the neigh 
bounng coasts so that his experience indicates that India b 
share of the total may have amounted to about twenty vessels 
m aU, Downton gives partaculais of the ships intercepted 
in the year 1612 these mcluded all the Indian pDgnm ships 
and a variety of others, the former aggregating more than 
4000 tuns and the latter rangmg about 200 tuns each. On 
these data the total Indian tnnnage to the Bed Sea may be 
put at less than 10 000 say 6000 at most for pflgnm ships 
a nd probably not more than 4000 for the laiger number of 
ordinary merchant vessels. 

I have found no data for the volume of Indian trade with 
the Arabian coast and Ormux at this penod. Most of the 

1 Only ilitwn out ot the Ihlrtj three reeched LUboo t meat cj the reet 
wtrt iUpwiecked, or eeptBred at ee*. Imt one brunt la port nod Ito 
were drieen Into Motunbiqo* u»d rotted Wore they took! be got *w»y 
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coinnicKlitic'^ brouglit /rom Persia ^\c^e valuable rather than 
bulky, and ^cry fcv luns vould be needed to convey the total 
iiuports of coined silver and side fabrics , the horse trade, of 
course, required sjmcc, but it vos less evtensive at this period 
than formerly , and lia\ing regard to the hsts of commodities, 
I should be disposed to infer that the total “ tunnage ” was 
subslanf lally less than that going to the Red Sea If, then, we 
allow 10,000 tuns vc shall run no risk of imderstatement, and 
we may conclude that after reckoning minor items, such as 
the traflic with Ccjlon and other Lslands, the total trade of 
India with the counlncs on the west was less than 30,000 
and probably not more than 25,000 tuns 

On the other side of India we liave to consider the trade to 
Pegu, 2Inlacca, Java, and Sumatra Trade with Pegu was 
temporaril}' disorganised, but we can infer its normal extent 
from the statements of Caesar Prcdenc and Pitch Pegu 
expected one “ great '' ship 3 ’carly from S Thom6, and another 
from “ Bcngala ” (w Inch I lake to be Sripur), and these seem to 
have been the principal events of the commercial year, but a 
number of smaller vessels also came from the Bengal ports and 
the Coromandel coast, tlie voyage being open to coastmg 
craft pro\udcd the seasons were observed, and the figure of 
5000 tuns will be an ample allow'ance for all vessels, “ great 
and small,” going to tlie Pegu seaports and to Tenasserim 
The Indian trade to Malacca must be considered under two 
heads, the through voyages and those which termmated m 
the Straits The prmcipal through voyage was that from 
Goa or Cochm to China and Japan , it was reserved by the 
State, and Pyrard says that “ two or three ” ships started 
yearly, while I gather from Portuguese accounts that occasion- 
ally a smgle carrack was employed, and that in any case the 
vessels were of exceptional size We may estimate this 
traffic at about 3000 tuns at the outside The only other 
through voyage appears to have been that to the Moluccas , 
occasionally, at least, a galleon was employed for this purpose, 
and the voyage may be reckoned at 1000 tuns As regards 
the ships plymg only to Malacca, we have to take account of 
those coming from both the west and east coasts as well as 
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Bengal An idea of the volunw of tiie tx affin to Goa 
Coolim can be formed from the fact that m the year 1B98, 
when the preecnoe of a Dutch fleet rendered it neceeaary for 
the homeward merchant ships to iwyi m company, the convoy 
consisted of two shipe from China two ship* loaded at Malacca, 
and two junks excluding the ships from China which we 
have already counted, this wonld represent barely 1000 tuns. 
There was at this period little traffic to the west coast other 
than that in Portugueae hands, and even if the Portuguese 
couvoy was on this oocaaicm below ita ordinary s i j^n gtb, the 
total traffic to the coast cannot have exceeded 3000 tuna. On 
the east coast there was one ship to S Thomfi and I gather it 
was of exceptaonal sire probably there were also ships to 
N^patam and Masuhpatam, though I have found no deflnite 
record while an mdefintte number pbed from the ports of 
Bengal, carrying among other commoditaes such buUgr goods 
as noe. In the absence of precise data we may put the total 
of this traffic at 10 000 tuns in all I do not think it can have 
been so large, but I am anxious to avoid under stateiDent. On 
these fig ur es, the total volume of traffic between India and 
Malacca and b^ond would not be more than 17 000 tuns 
Regarding the competing port of Achm, we are told that 
dunng the busy season the harbour contamed sixteen or 
eighteen sail, some from F^u and Siam, the rest &om Gujarat 
Malabar Oahout, and Bengal the number belonging to each 
locahty la not stated, but probably the bulk came from India 
and we may put the total Indian trade of this port at about 
3000 tuna. I have not found a sunflar record for Bantam but 
Jouidam who stayed there tome tune, wrote tbat every year 
3 4 B or C junks came from China and were 300 tuna or 
more m nao and on this basis we may perhaps take 2000 tuna 
as the maximum volume of trade between India and Java 
including local produce but allowing for part of the China 
cargo going to other destinations. 

Wo thus reach a total of 27 000 tuns for the trade of India 
with the countnea lying to the east I think this b an over 
estimate, but m any case, takmg east and west together 
and reckoning the commerce with the islands on both sides of 
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tlio iipiim*:!!]}), ihc totfll volume of Indian foreign trade was 
])robab1v Ioks than GO, 000 tuns of tlic period, vliicb are, speak- 
ing \crv rouglilv. equivalent to from 21,000 to 36,000 ncl tons 
of tlic present dav The annual ??r/ tonnage Icanng India 
\M(h cargo m the three >cars 1011-14 exceeded 0} milhous/ 
and uluic (here arc many uncertainties regarding the detailed 
estimates I have offered, I believe that the contrast between 
these lotaR represents ^\ith substantial accuracy the change 
vhieh has taken place since the time of Akbar, and that the 
\olumc of ‘^hipping has niulliphcd at least ti\o hundredfold 
The description \\hich has been gi\cn of the general course of 
trade indicates tliat the contrast m regard to value must be 
much less marked ; lou -priced goods u ere shipped very rarely, 
and the a\ ernge value of a tun must have been much higher 
when cargoes consisted of piece-goods, spices, and raw silk, 
than in the'^c da} s when food-grains, oilseeds, and raw materials 
occuj)) so large a proportion of tlie space It is not, however, 
possible to make c\ cn a rough estimate of this average value , 
prncticnllj' the only information available consists of stones 
of the enormous losses resulting from the UTCck of a particular 
vessel, and ‘?ucli statements are so ob^^ously hnble to exaggera- 
tion that it IS not worth while to reproduce them India’s 
foreign commerce consisted of what we should now call an 
exceedingly small volume of comparatively expensive goods, 
but 111 order to form a ]ust idea of its value it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between the prices of commodities 
before and after transport The addition to export prices 
required to cover the cost and risk of transport was very 
great, and the essence of the business was to deal m those 
commodities in which the difference in prices afforded an 
adequate margm, a margin very much wider than any modem 
merchant can hope to secure. Some mterestmg information 


1 According to the Tables of Trade and Shipping issued by the Indian 
Department of Statistics, clearances mth cargo from British Indian 
ports averaged 8,154,000 tons in the years 1911-14 The figures in the 
text are ohtamed h5’^ deductmg the recorded clearances from the ports in 
Burma, and makmg a sbght addition m roundmg to allow for exports 
from French and Portuguese India, the tonnage figures for which are not 
within my reach 
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on tiufl topic ifl given m MnuB Ihscottrte of Trodt, Ho 
shows that the annual needs of Europe in spines, indigo 
and raw silk oonld he obtained m the East Indies for ab^t 
£511 000 while if the same qnantitiee were purchased at 
Aleppo they would have cost G 466 000, or m other words, 
that the value wtrald almost have trebled between the Indies 
and Aleppo and further on he gives figures to prove that 
goods bo^ht m India for GOO 000 and brought to England 
by sea would be worth over £492 000 on atnvaL Such 
figures as these help us to understand the way m which 
merchants estmiated therr profits we read of goods bemg 
disposed of at four for one or even TiiglmT proportaona 
and it IB not unreasonable to conclude that sancoaful bnsmess 
m the Indian seas meant at least a doubling or trebling of the 
pnce paid at the pomt where goods were taken on board, 
while an even larger factor might be essential m the case of 
distant voyages. It must not, however be assnmed list these 
high profits on the turnover meant a high average rate of 
profit on the busmess. A meorchant looked for a pnce of 
perhaps four for one if his venture was succesafol, but this 
return covered outlay mterest, and nA of loss. The items 
of outlay and mterest were hig^ because of the timo occupied 
in transit the risks from weather eneimcs and prratee were 
literally enormous, and m the case of the longer voyages a 
large proportaou of the capital mvested brought no return 
at alL We have seen that m the course of ten years sixteen 
carracks out of thirty three were lost between India end 
Portugal ao that, taking hulls as well as cargo into 
account, more than half ^e ongmal value of the exports 
disappeared- On the route from India to Japan, owners were 
aatikfied if two ships out of three completed the outward 
voyage and losses were equally frequent on the homeward 
journey so that out of nmo vessels startmg on the three 
years enterprise, four might be expected to rctunu On the 
shorter routes ttaversed by Indian ships the risks were less, 
but th^ were nevertheless substantial Pyrard s narrative 
of his stoy m the Maldiv Islands shows that those waters were 
death traps , the Portuguese chrotuclem record frequent 
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captures of nclily-lnclcn ships hy the “ pirates ” on the coast , 
and ^^c must, assume that Indian vessels were sometunes 
VTeclvcd, though it was nobody’s busmess to record the fact 
Ajiart from niaritinie dangers, there was the risk that goods 
miglit prove unprofitable at their destination The markets 
V ere exfcedingly narrow , the arrival of a smgle ship might 
convert scarcity mto glut, and the commercial correspondence 
of the period contams frequent references to the uncertamty 
of busmess Thus a merchant at l\raBuhpatam complains that 
precious stones arc too dear to invest in “ because the ship of 
Araknn did not arrnc fins year” Local markets responded 
imincdintely io the appearance of customers, and another 
merchant vtiIcs that “ upon the arrival of our ships all com- 
modities do rise forty or fifty per cent ” Another merchant 
complains that the local market had become overstocked with 
cloth, omng to unexpected arrivals , another writes that their 
stock was not m great demand, though “it had been gold ” 
if it had arrived a little earlier , and speaking generally there 
were good grounds for the sententious remark made by John 
Gurney m Siam that “ for these country commodities, quantiiy 
by others may breed gluts which may disappomt purposes ” 

In these conditions it is impossible to make even a rough 
estimate of the net profit obtamed by India from foreign com- 
merce There is no doubt that successful merchants were 
wealthy men , we hear of the successes but not of the failures, 
and wlnle we may be sure that a profit was made, we may sus- 
pect that, as happens m most highly speculative busmess, the 
average rate was not high A large proportion of the profit 
was concentrated m the hands of the Portuguese , they 
received all that was earned by the direct trade with Europe, 
Chma and Japan, Malacca, Ormuz and Mozambique, and they 
levied heavy charges — either m hcence-fees or m bribes — on 
as much of the remaining trade as came withm their reach , ^ 
the profits of Indian merchants consisted of what was left 

^ I gather that these charges were not m practice made on a fixed schedule 
but were a matter of bargammg Fmch notes (Purchas, I iv 422) that the 
onginal demand on a particular pilgnm ship was 100,000 mahmudis (about 
40,000 rupees), but the charge finally settled was about 1000 reals (say 
2000 rupees), with certam presents in additaon 
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VIL COABTtHG Ain) Inteekal Tiude 

Aa haa been eiplamed in a pTcvicms chapter the conditionfl 
of tranaport m India m the anteenth century were such as to 
mdnoe mcrohantB to send their goods by water rather than by 
land, and theee conditionfl operated with peculiar force on the 
western coast, where the country u difficult, aiifl even now no 
direct railway euBta from Karachi to Bombay or from Bombay 
to Mangalore. The coasting trade was tharrfore of mnch im- 
portance on both Bide* of India but its organisation was not 
nniform on the east coast small boatB appear to have plied 
more or less mdependentiy thionghont tie trading seaaon, 
but on the west the danger from the ‘ pirate* was so great 
that practically the whole of the traffic was conducted under 
convoy Each year when the monsoon weakened, the Porta 
guese sent out to the north and to the south of Goo fleets 
consistang of from ten to twenty armed fngstas ” or rowing 
boats, usually with one or two gafleyv m support these fleets 
patrolled the coasts attacked the pirates m their harbours 
and from tone to tame escorted convoys of merchants boats 
between Cochm and Goa or between Goa and the Cambay 
ports. Merchants waited for the opportornty of escort, 
and ao we And that practically the entue season s trade 
between Cambay Goo, and mtermediate ports was con 
ducted m la^e convoys which sailed two or three times m the 
eeason between September and May the convoys, which 
were known as kqfUa or caravans, were not wholly dependent 
on the wmds, because the boats compoemg them could bo 
rowed and their time of starting was regulated according to 
circumstancee, the needs of Goa being probably the deter 
Tpining factor The Cambay convoy conmsted commonly of 
from 200 to 300 craft, which might aggregate from 8000 to 
10 000 tuns mftking the annual traffio each way something 
between 20 000 and 30 000 tuns the volnme was therefore 
great, but the figure given is not unreasonable if wo consider 
that the convoys brought a large proportion of the goods 
which were exported from Goa or Cochin, and also of the I 
needs of nil the Portugneso settlements including wheat and 
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pulse, oil and sugar, fimuture and miscellaneous goods The 
protection of these convoys vas by no means complete, and 
losses were occasionally heavy, m the year 1608 Fmch heard 
of the capture by “ pirates ” of a ship and three boats from 
Ormuz, of sixteen boats out of twenty-five from Cochm, and 
of thirty boats bound for Dm, and the Portuguese chromcles 
contam frequent references to similar disasters 

The convoys between Cochm and Goa were conducted on 
the same Imes as those from Cambay, but were not so large, 
and appear to have aggregated about 10,000 tuns m the 
course of a season The third convoy on this coast was of a 
somewhat different nature , the ships conung feom Malacca 
and the east were usually ]omed somewhere off Ceylon by 
coastmg boats from Bengal and the Coromandel coast, and 
the whole fleet was convoyed by armed vessels to Cochm I 
have not found data of the volume of shippmg which arrived 
m this way from the eastern side of India, but it was certainly 
considerable, the trade m rice bemg particularly important 
Ror have I come across any record which gives a precise idea 
of the volume of the trade passmg up and down the east 
coast One Portuguese writer says that early m the century 
he had seen 700 sail loadmg nee at Negapatam,^ and perhaps 
this may be taken as an mdication of exceptional activity , 
from such imperfect descriptions as exist, I should be mclmed 
to mfer that the ordmary volume of traffic was not so great 
as on the west coast, but its extent must for the present 
remam uncertam 

With regard to inland waterways, httle need be added to 
what has been said m precedmg chapters Pall use wasi 
made of the nver systems of the Indus and Ganges, as well 
as of the network of channels m Bengal, and -che rivers were 
undoubtedly the prmcipal highways of Northern India They 
were not, however, equally convement at all seasons of the 
year , the strength of the flood and the direction of the wmd 
were important factors, and it is probable t^at the traffic was 

^ Their cargo is stated to have been 20,000 wioitw/ivliioh may he eqmva- 
lent to about 16,000 tuns , the boats would therefore be small, carrying a 
load of a httle over 20 tuns on the averaga / 

B 
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to a large extent seasonaL The seaJKins dotoinated the land 
rontee also , traffic waa practically at a standstill dmmg the 
rams, and was rodnoed to smidl lunitB dnrmg the hot weather, 
when fodder and water were difficult to get, so that we find 
an English merchant at Smat complaining that there were 
four hot and four wet months m which tame there is no 
travellmg and therefore unfit fox commerce. A stnlmig 
iHofltrataon of the mflaenoo of the seasons is given by Tavernier 
m dieonasing the alternative routca from Si^t to Agra. ( The 
western road throngh Rajpntana was m his tune the more 
dangerous of the two owing to the attitude to traveflers 
adopted by the chiefs and tribes, but it was nevertheless 
preferred by merchants whoee tune was hmited lying 
through sandy ootmtiy with few nveis it could be traversed 
directly the rams ceased, while the safer eastern road through 
Malwa was impassable for nearly two months owing to the 
heavy soil and the frequent obstadee presented by nveii still 
m flood.\ The ordinary traveller therefore would prefer to 
stay m Surat till the country had dned up and then pursue 
his journey throuj^ Burhanpor and Gwalior but a merchant 
who took this course could not r eturn to Surat m time to sell 
the goods which he brou^t from Agra before the shipping 
season was over and on the upward journey therefore he 
faced the greater risks of the western, route. Later m the 
season the position was revereed there was then httle fodder 
or water to be had in Rajputana and m the absence of 
special reasons travelleTS from the north naturally chose the 
•TOwi. tiawagt. whiRh pweroAijd iewes d!i!rvrQltvia 

•^Allowing for the influence of the season and for the varying 
degrw or sehunty m diflercnt parts of the country inland 
trade was governed, as it is governed now by differences m 
the level of prices, but smee costs and risks were much higher 
the difference m pnees had to be much greater to induce 
traffic to flow The possibilitjes of trade at this period are 
indicated by the fact that when access to the Persian Gulf 
was dosed by war spices for PeisiA were earned nght across 
TntliA from Masulipatam to Kandahar, and vanous other 
lUustratiODs might be quoted to show that ^aIuabIe good* 
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might be moved m small quantities for very great distances. 
The effect of the existmg limitations was more obvious m the 
case of bulky goods such as gram, the trade m which was 
concentrated m the hands of the tribes known as Banjaras 
I have found no contemporary accounts of them activities, 
but some details are ^given by later writers such as Mundy 
and Tavermer, and if we may assume that they are apphcable 
m substance to the period with which we are deahng, we can 
form some idea of the bulk which could be moved. There 
might be about 10,000, or even 20,000, pack-oxen movmgi 
six or eight miles a day, and as each animal would carry 
somethmg like 3 cwt the total load would be from 1600 
tons upwards This is imdoubtedly a large amount, being 
equivalent to the weight which could be earned by three 
or four ordmary goods trams at the present day, but such 
movements were not frequent, it is obvious that such 
large herds could be provided with fodder and water only 
durmg a few months of each year, and if we take their speed 
mto account, we shall find that an entue season’s traffic 
would be eqmvalent to an amount which a railway could 
carry over an equal distance m less than a week India had 
thus developed a system of mternal transit which, hke her 
sea-gomg trade, was a remarkable achievement for the period, 
but which becomes insignificant when compared with modem 
results Bearmg this difference m nund, we may attempt to 
summarise the mam currents of mternal trade _ As regards 
Northern India, the outstanding fact is that there was nothing 
corresponding to the great export of food-grams, oilseeds, 
and raw cotton of the present day The country to the south — 
was sparsely populated and was ordmanly self-sufficmg, while 
the difficulties of the road would usually suffice to prevent the 
movement of such goods to distant Gujarat the mam traffic _ 
down the Ganges consisted of salt from Bajputana, while 
textiles and mdigo were the most important commodities on 
the Indus. Bengal, on the other hand, had an important trade — 

^ Tavermer says 300 to 350 Irvres, Trliile Mundy says four great maunds, 

■which would mean about 220 lbs at that period The orfhnary load at 
present is about four modern maimds or 330 lbs. 
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m pioduce. Proviaioiifl of Biq>enciT giiality ■were moved m tlie 
dmectioii of Agra, sugar was suppli^ by sea to ‘all India, 
tbat IB to "tlie weetem coast and no© "was earned m the same 
direction aa well as to Ceylon and even to Malacca. On the 
other side of India, Gujarat "waa not B6lf>flupportmg it had 
a large urban and seafaring population to provide for and it 
imported food-grama largely from the north and east, nc© 
from the Deccan, wheat and other grainfl from Malwa arnl 
Eajputana. It waa doubtlesa this latter trade which attracted 
Sir Thomaa Roe a attention on hiB jonmey np the Tapti valley 
to Bnrhanpnr and its existence mdicatoa that the epaisely 
populated regions of Central India had a snbatanbal Burplas 
for disposal. I have been unable to find mdicstions of a 
snnilar ontflow from the mtenor farther south the "Western 
Ghats presented very sanous obstacles, and daQa Valle remarkB 
that goods and baggage were more frequently transported 
upon men s shonldezs than upon beasts* backs, while we know 
from various sources ■that provoions for the coast towns were 
brought from long distanoes by sea — ^wheat from the Gulf of 
Cam^y and noe from Bengal and the Ooromandel coast. 
On the other side of the penmsnla the export of nee -was more 
nnpartant but I have found no indication that it came from 
any great <^WAn{w inl^nrt^ Ann tAinng TndleTtw a whole, it 
does not appear that there waa anj'^ yg approachin g to a 
general system of distnbution of agriCTitaral produce by land, 
although such a trade existed m partionlar localities. 

One other pomt requiree notice m connection ■with the 
mtemal commeroe of the country At the close of the 
sixteenth century forces wore just coming into existence 
which ■nbsequently led to a marked nse m the pnees of 
■various staples, and to a largo derrelopment of trade In dis- 
ousamg the decay of Portuguese commerce about the year ICIO 
Pyrard Awagriw & promment place to the new competition of the 
Dutch they appear to have been exceedingly expert in buying 
and selling and their entrance mto the market raised pnccs 
considerably so that, according to this ■wnter what formerly 
cost the Portuguese one sol now costs them four or five. 
Wnting a few years later Sir Thomas Roe attributes a simflar 
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result to the appearance of the Enghsh merchants , m his 
final letter to the East India Company (written m 1618) he 
msists that India had no grounds for complamt of the English 
trade, for “ we have raised the price of all we deal m/’ and 
he goes on to point out the danger of continued competition 
with the Dutch, and to urge that it should be avoided by 
dividmg the Eastern trade between the two nations His 
apprehensions were well grounded, as appears m the history 
of the years which followed, and the rapid penetration of the 
country by foreigners co mpetmg for an mcreasmg va riety of 
its products resulted m a 'd^elopment of very rea l value to 
producers , But at the peri^ which we are considermg, this 
development had scarcely begun, and the inland commerce 
of the country was the result of forces which had been working 
for an mdefimte period I can ofier no estimate of its volume , 
it was certamly very small when judged by modem standards, 
but looked at from the contemporary standpomt it represents 
a very substantial achievement 

Vm The Oegazhsatton of Iiwian Commeboe 

The large volume of commerce which has been described 
m the foregomg sections was earned on by a comparatively 
small number of castes or races, the members of which had 
specialised m this direction, and I beheve it is correct to say 
that there was less tradmg than now on the part of men not 
belongmg to these particular fratermties The three most 
promment commumties m the hterature of the time are the 
Moslems of the seaboard, the bamans of Gujarat, and the 
chettis of the Coromandel coast I have aheady outhned 
the pecuhar position held by the Moslems m the Eastern seas 
we meet them at all important places on both sides of India, 
sometimes as shippers, sometimes as puates, sometimes as 
merchants on land , and these occupations were by no means 
mutually exclusive, for Pyrard teUs us that the pirates 
of the Malabar coast became good merchants, going hither 
and thither to sell their goods, at the season when their 
harbours were closed by the south-west monsoon The 
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Moelwofl made no claim to Bovrareagnty m the Indian porta, 
but at tlie aame tame they oommonlY held a privileged 
pootion, mainteming cordial relationfl -with the local authon 
taea, and enjoying, if I am not TniKtAhm^ more freedom than 
■^ras granted to the ordinary mhabitanta thcr oonnectaona 
with foreign countnea must have given them an unuffoaHy 
wide outlook on afiaira, and m the seoa between Africa and 
Malacca they may almost be dcacribed by the epithet coemo- 
politam The banians -of the citieB of Gujarat were more 
defimtely localised, and were much more completely subject 
to the authontaee, but they taavelled freely by land and also 
by sea, and we read of them as eetabhshed at Bantam, at the 
Bed Bea ports, and m other distant placee. The thud com 
mnnity the ohettas had not, I thmV, spread to the countnee 
to the west of India, but they were well known in the Straits 
and the Archipelago and their oharaotenstics were so familiar 
on the Indian oo^ that chetti ^ was the nickname com 
monly applied m Goa to those Portuguae who demeaned 
them^vee m the eyes of theoi fellows by entering openly on 
a commercial career 

I have found no distmot notice of the trading races of 
Northern India at this penod but I think it is safe to assume 
that they were those whom we know at the present day 
They were remforced by Persians and Armemans, whose 
particular busmess was the overland trade westwards through 
KundftliHT find whom we meet m India ns traveUors, not 
settled for long in any one city but going from one place to 
another untii they had sold their goods and obtained what 
th^ needed for the return journey Jews were established 
at Cochm and other places in the south but they are also met 
with on the roods m the mtenor Europeans were occaaionnlly 
to be found engaged m private vcnlurea,* and it may bo fairiy 
said that is well as on the coast commerce 

tmctly of a cosmopobtan character. In some respects indeed 

' riacb l e coiJ s (or UuUzkcv tlut vhen Im urirrd 4t Agn h« (ctmil 
“ CapUln Tbonu* Boj* irtUi thrr* Fworli *oIdim, a Patch «hIqw and 
a t tatcUas merchant vlth hts too and a aerrant, oevlj cotae land oot 
oI Chriftaodom " (ParcAaa, L ir d*7). 
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foreign merchants had advantages over natives of the country. 
A house, and still more a family, served as a hostage in the 
hands of the local authorities, who might have to be propitiated 
by occasional cheap loans or by sales under cost, and whose 
displeasure, if unhappily it were mcuxred, would be manifested 
m the traditional ways, ways of which the memory stdl 
survives A stranger on the other hand did not risk more 
than the merchandise m his possession at the moment ; m 
some cases he was protected by the prestige of his country , 
and at the period which we are considermg, the demand for 
foreign curiosities was so great that the administration was 
disposed to favour the class of men most likely to mamtam 
the supply Sir Thomas Roe advised the Bast India Company, 
“ you shall be sure of such privilege as any stranger, and rights 
when the subject dares not plead his,” and I think the phrase 
may be taken as an accurate summary of the position m the 
greater part of India 

It IS important to bear m mmd that at this period there 
was m India no settled code of commercial law apphcable to 
subjects and foreigners ahke The former were governed 
by the law of the land, which, as we have seen, depended 
largely on the mdividuahty of the of&cer who apphed it 
foreign merchants on the other hand were treated with due 
regard to the mteijnational position of the State to which 
they belonged, and they commonly attempted to secure more 
or less formal treaties or agreements defimng the conditions 
on which they might trade, and settling the particular rates 
at which customs duty should be charged The negotiation 
of such treaties is a familiar mcident of the early history of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the Enghsh settlements, but I 
do not think the system was mvented by European merchants , 
the privileged position held by the Moslems a century earher 
at Cahcut and other places seems to have been the result of 
similar, though possibly less formal, engagements between 
the authorities on one side and the merchants actmg as a 
body on the other, and tu'* conditions which prevailed m 
Asiatic waters render it probiihl® such agreements were 
the regular practice -i- - 
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The distriimtaon over a. la^e area of the members of a few 
trading oommimitaee was obviotialy favoorable to the develop- 
ment of bnamees orgamsatiQii, and this reenlt is parhcnlaily 
noticeable m the matter of exchange. Very soon after the 
first Enghah merchante arrived m Burat we fin 8 them mnVmg 
ns© of the pmwtmg facilities for remitting money by billfl, 
both locally as between Surat ftTid Broach, and over greater 
distanoee as between Surat and Agra but the system was not 
confined within the limits of India, and when a party of 
merchants was sent to Persia they were mstracted to obtam 
bnis m Agra either on liahore or on Ispahan, and were provided 
with a letter of credit enabling tiiem when m Persia to draw 
billB either on England or on Agra as might be couvement. 

I have found no contemporary desenptaon of the aotnal 
worlong of this system, but I thmk it may be assumed that 
the mam features were identical with those described half a 
centney later by Tavetmer According to him, a merobant 
reqmnng money to buy goods for Surat could obtam it on 
gmng a two-months bill on that town at any place as far 
up the country as Agra east of Agra, as at Dacca Patna or 
Benares he would give a bill on Agra where it would be 
exchanged for a bill on Surat. The charge* were, as Tavemier 
says, high enough, ranging from 1 or 1^ per cent at Ahmada 
bad to 6 per cent at Benares and 10 per cent at Dacca,^ but 
he pomts out that the nsk was eubetantial as the b31 would 
not be met if the goods were stolen in transit the charges 
were therefore inclusive of the nslcs of transport as well os 
of the current rate of interest. Tavernier odds that the 
rates might nse by I or 2 per cent when local chiefs were 
mtetfenng with commerce and cndeavouimg to force it mto 
porticalar routes for the sake of the transit dues, and that 
tbm nuisance was speoally common on the road between 
Agra and Ahmadabod. He mentions further that at Surat 
advances could be obtained in the same way on goods des 

1 Thm ntn ftn cl«*rijr Um sHokI chAJKW for time, oot ■niinil nt<« 
ntch u modm benken mmld quote, lied Um 7 tneo t&e enouLf jvtM. 
Terrmler » p<»n of wMf> experkoe la biulnrM. Tooid Dot here Utooxbt 
ItDwe^eeiytojottlfj’tltMa. 8d*do j jeneeriW (£L SDO) foo»d tbel 

the Fite betwton JbeUww tu from rifht to t« ptr e«Jt. 
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patched to Ormuz, Mocha, Bantam, and even the Phihppme 
Islands , in this case the rates charged were much higher 
(16 to 22 per cent for Ormuz, and still more m the case of the 
more distant ports), but agam they mcluded insurance agamst 
shipwreck and piracy, and these risks were, as we have seen, 
ordmanly very great 

The existence of this system of credit, extending over a 
wide area and quite mdependent of pohtical limits, has been 
read as mdicatmg a high level of commercial morahty, 
and it would be possible to quote the evidence of some con- 
temporary observers m corroboration of this view It would 
be equally possible to give quotations on the other side, 
depictmg Indian merchants as influenced by no considerations 
of conscience or honesty , but I think it would be useless to 
set out the evidence at length because its true mterpretation 
IS obvious Indian merchants, like those of aU other nations 
of equal expenence, had developed a conventional morahty 
of their own . they recognised certam limits withm which 
their activities should be confined, and withm these limits 
they could be trusted by foreigners as well as by then own 
commumty The foreign merchants had also then own con- 
ventions, but then conventions differed from those which they 
met m India sometimes they were agreeably surprised when 
an Indian merchant ^bstamed from taking an advantage which 
they would have regarded as legitimate, but at other times 
they found that Indians would do what they would not have 
done themselves, Indian conventional morahty m matters of 
commerce was not, and is not, perfect , its merit lay m the 
fact that it provided a system under which commerce could 
be effectively earned on, and hke other such systems it was 
substantially fair to every one who knew “ the rules of the 
game,” though strangers who tried to take a hand had com- 
monly to pay somewhat dearly for their expenence, and some 
of them have recorded them resultmg impressions for the 
benefit of later generations The value of these impressions 
hes rather m the testimony they afford as to the quahty and 
capacity of Indian men of busmess In the sixteenth century, 
as at the present day, they must be" ranked as merchants m 
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tho highcBt claas. European visitois sometimee described 
them as Bupenor to the Jews and this evidence la oonclnarve 
to any one who appreciatec tiie position held Jews m the 
matkota of the penod perhaps rt is worth while to quote on 
this pomt the appreoiatiou offered by Tavermar whose wide 
eipcnenoe made him an exceptionally competent judge. 
The Jews engaged m mon^ matters in the Turkish Empire 
are, he eays, usually considered to be exceptionally able, 
but they are scarcely fit to be apprenticed to the money 
ohangeiB of India. 


AUTHOETnES FOB C5HAPTER VI 

Stoeiov 1 — ^Xhe pocttloii of the Moilem tt the be^oolag of 

tka lixteenth eentoiy eu beet be reeliBed bj e Btody of Barinita, FartA«n«, 
ajid the eeirij boots of the Deoadat. Ifiifeuoy girte » neefnl fommuy oi 
tbe grovtb d the PortogiMae power. For obui^ in the iTjutM d eocuaerc* 
doe to tbs eWtude of tbe Portagaeee. Me S53, SS8, end Pfrtid, 

trinaktien. 1. t70. The beet eeeoont of the UaJeher pintet Is in 
■ P yrar d , tnaiUtlon, L 4Sft^7 i they ere mea^tkeied by eH ^t«n oi tbe 
time, Fpwd bed exeeptiocisi oppartsnitiee of obeerrtng them. Tbe 
sUteraent thet PorttigneM mbfeete took lieeocee from e pfrtte is tn 
Hof 831 } h oomes fr^ e Portogveae sooroe, end is thenfore prohebfy 
tme, Btnee It Is derogntoiT to the netlanel pride. The great of Coencee to 
Akber ■ ships Is nKDtiooeatn the Z>reafas,Ly. X. L 441^ a&dalsoby Uoekm 
ehraoldert, t,g Elliot, Butory t 403 ( the terms of Portugneae tresty 
with Vljsysasger ere In ffevcQ, 160. The reUllotu of the Zworin with 
tbe PortogooM on tbe band end tbe plretee dh tbe other balk Urgely 
In tbe later Deoadat. 

Beotiov 2. — An aeeoont of Lahati Bandar win be foond in ThtreJuu L 
ir 40 Tbe only statemeats I bare noted of tcsmIs belonging to that port 
are Pmrciai L lit f7S (** a Ruall bark of Bind and idm, 307 (“ a small 
sail ). TbeCambayp^isredescrfbedbyaljBcwtaflwTitertoftbeperiodi 
for t>w tqfila, eee In partlonlar r ymrJ translation, U. 240 and for examples 
of losses by pirates, Finch 1ft Parciot, L It ‘L For Chsah see hsaacAeiee 
e. 10 and Pyranf. traftslatlon, IL 230 > for BabiU, eee /oanbla, 103. 

Tbe dearest aceonst of tbs eommerdal actlrlty of Ooa U perhaps tbst 
glrni by iV^ird fax bis secood Tofatme bnt tbe later Dtfcds* ibmld be 
road by any one who wishes to know all about it and also about Coebin. 
For tbfi Toyaga to Japan, eee Pyrsrd, tianalaUoa, H. 170 fL Tbe eoaditlons 
proTafliBg la the Bed are best described la Jovdatn, 74 fl. j tboa* at 
Ormox and on tbe east coast of Africa most be yatber^ from tbs later 
tkeaias. An Instaoce (not the only one) of tbe Ideatlflcatlon oi Ifoxam 
bVino with Ophlr wtU be fonod In !*■«*« IL tU. 1022 » lldtoo. In t'orm- 
fisc Lott writes of ** Sofsla, tbongbt Ophlr ” 

For Oeyioo, see Pyrari, translatloci, IL 140 { tbe Xth and Xfllb fVeados 
glra long aectwnts of the bgLtlny eo the fdand. For the Cbremaodef 
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trade with Pegu, see Turchas, II x 1718, 1733, 1739 References to the 
Bengal ports are given in Appendix C, the position of the Portuguese 
residents can bo learned from the missionary narratives m E.ay, 728 ff 

Seotton 3 — ^Descriptions of the ports and trade of Pegu, given by 
Caesar Predenc, Balbi, and Pitch, will be found in Purchas, II x 1716 ff , 
1626 ff , 1737 ff , see also Hobson- Johson, under “ CoBtnm,” “Synam,” and 
“ Martaban ” Por Tenassenm, see Barbosa, 369, Purchas, II x 1712, 1741, 
and Hobson- Jobson under “Tavoy,” " Tenassorun,” and “Nipa” ITho 
classical account of Malacca is that of Barbosa, 370 ff , the curtadmont of 
Chmose navigation is dealt with m Yule, Caihay, i 83 ff Por Bantam as 
a competmg centre of trade, see Jourdatn, 308 , and for Achin, Purchas, 
I in 123, 167 

The conditions prevailing m South Afnca are noticed by vanous travellers, 
e g Purchas, I in 149 , the nature of the trade farther north is mdicated 
in Barbosa, 233 ff , and Pyrard, translation, n 224 ff , as well as m occasional 
references m the Decadas Por the Red Sea, see Jourdatn, 77, 103, 363, 
and the narratives of Sir Henry Middleton and Downton m Purchas, 
I m Por Ormuz, see Pitch m Purchas, II x 1731, Barbosa, 200 ff , and 
Lvnschoten, c 6 

Section 4 — ^The references to the north-eastern route are Roe, 97, Hay, 
798, Am, translation, u 172, 280, 312, and Purchas, I iv 434 Kabul is 
described by Monserrate, 017 , Manrtque's oxpononce is in c bcxi. The 
journey made by Gooz is m Purchas, HX u 311 , that of the Enghsh 
merchants m Purchas, I iv 619 

Section 6 — The European ade of the matters dealt with in this section 
may be studied m Gunntngham, Thorold Rogers, Heath, Epstem, and Scott 
Thorold Rogers (V o xvu ) wntes pungently regarding the stylo of English 
cookery which rendered spices necessary , readers who wish to know more 
of this subject will find a full description in a httle book called Health's 
Improvement, by Thos Muffott, corrected and enlarged by Chnstophor 
Bennet, published m London in 1056 mcidontal references 1^111 also bo 
found scattered througlj the Poston Letters 

The motives and conduct of the Portuguese onterpnse are clearly sot 
out m Whtteivay The figures given for tho export of popper are taken 
from Xth Decada, u 121 , Oarcia da Orta (367) points out that little of it 
was consumed in Portugal, and gives tho ultimate destination Thome’s 
pamphlet will bo found m tho second volume of Halluyt Por tho Letters 
Patent of tho Enghsh Company, see Purchas, I in 140 ff , for the Laws 
and Ordinances, Stevens, 198 , and for Purchas's oivn account, I in 147 

Tho quotations as to tho flow of silver to India are taken from Purchas, I 
m 221, and II ix 1470 The efforts to sell Enghsh goods in India can bo 
read of m the early volumes of Letters Received 

vSeotion 6 — The influence of tho seasons on commerce is mentioned by 
most wntors of tho ponod Lancaster’s memorandum on the voyage from 
Europe may bo consulted ns an example (Ptrst Letter Bool, 130) Tho 
course of tho Portuguese carracks is given by Pyrard among other v nters 
(translation, n 196 ff ) Tho season for the Red Sea is discussed in vnnous 
places, e.g Xth Decada, n 170 , tho case of tho S Thom6 ship is taken from 
Purchas, II x 1710 

References to tho history of tho shippmg ton are given m Appendix D 
Por the size of carraclcs, see Ltnschoten, c 1 , Pyrard, translation, u 180, 
Purchas, I lu 159 , for pilgnm ships. Major, 27, and Purchas, I in 308 , 
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for eontempomy Eiiropewi thlp*, OppenMin, l«-0 PvnJuu, I, ffl. 8 147 
114, and Ps^rard. trMilatkm, L rr | for Junk*, Jonrdoin, 810 and for 
Torklih galleyB, Xth Deoado, IL 17A I haTO aodrod at the QnmbeT of 
Fortngueee Ralleyi by ooimting tbe deapatohea iworded tn the Zth and 
Xnth Dteaaat j theb aln la lafeered to in Pyr ard , tianalatUm, 11. 180, and 
Talcao, 200. 

13ks nomber of oairaoki nfTmg for Europe la obtained from Um 
record! tn Xlth and XLtth Decada*. P f i or d (trandatkin, IL 148) refect 
to the reeerrmtioTi of the trade to Homnhlqne and accme other porta. For 
the Bed Bea, tee Jowdatu, 77 108, and Parclaa, I. iii 200 S . ; for Fe^ 
Pvx^as IL X. 1716 1 for Ualacca, Pymrd, tranalatipp, IL 173, Xth Dtada, 
L 212, 214, and XXI th Dttada, 111 t for PwMa*, L ili 183, and for 
Bantam, Joardola, 810. 

hlim a ** Diaoonne of Trade ** U In PanXaa, L t 784 fl. The rate of 
eaanaltiea on the Japan rcntte la footed from Maffdm, Bdect Lttttrt, 7 Xlie 
nanovneM of mado^ la a rerj oonunon topic ; the Qhutiatlooa ^ren are 
from Leitara Peeeipad, IL SO 84,112 IS. 84 

BncmoK 7 — ^Pirmrd, tnzHlatkn, U. 140 fL, glrea a brief accoimt of the 
k^fila on the weak coa^ ; they are mentiooed by rarkraa other irrltera, 
and their marenMnta oan be atodled in greater detaS In the Pteedai. Finch a 
atatemant regarding Lomea U in Pareiea, L It 421 the lefereooe to trade 
at Negapatam la token from Bob*iy»-Joh 0 on (an ** Xerafioe 

Re foien oea to the eeaaona for land traral are LeUtn Prcdntd L 228 asd 
ToMmtar 2L The omzland trade tn aploea la rneptloned tn PanAoi, I 
It 020; the Banjaraa are deaotlbed la Tsnmcr 2011., and iinndf U. 20. 
For the Qangea trade, aee /oardafm, 163 1 for that no the Indoi, PareAaa, 
L tr 480. The exp^ trade of Bengal haa been referred to in prerkna 
aectlana] for the Import Into Qojarai, are Aik tianalatfnn, C. 229, and 
Boe, 63 i for tralBo on the Qhata, tee dcfZa VeJUy 292. 

For the ilae in pdoea at the beginning of the aerenleenth centnry ace 
Boe, 480, and Pfrard, tranalatlon, IL 203. 

Beohok 8. — The rep^tShy of the Uoaleni tradera U atated by Pymni, 
tzanilation. L 447 For banlana abroad, aee PaAXot, L SL 106, 260) 
for ehettta, Psrboao, 373, and lAnteioUn, e. 80 { for AnBenlana and reralan^ 
B^ 430, and for Jem, Parckoc, L ill 232. Poet atatem en t regarding 
priTSegw k on p. 467 

For example! of oonuoeroial agreemesta, aee Lettert Pecefred, It 23, and 
Purdteu, X Jr 403, He foIJeat aeoomU of the exchange ofttem h In 
TmnUr 23-20 It U meatlooed ireqoetiUy In LeUm Pecarfd, eg L 20, 

H 228, 206. TarenUr » appreciation of Indian men of boalneea b on ji. 18. 
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THE STANDARD OP LIFE 

I Introduotory 

We iave now examined the resources of each of the mam 
classes mto which we divided the population of India, and it 
remains to brmg together such information as is available 
regardmg the way m which those resources were used, or m 
other words, to attempt a description of the standards of hf e 
prevailing at the end of the sixteenth century It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the hterature of the period contams 
nothmg like a complete or systematic treatment of this subject, 
for, as I have remarked more than once, Indian writers accepted 
the existmg state of thmgs, whatever it might be, as natural 
or necessary, while foreign observers were content as a rule 
to ndte such particular circumstances as happened to attract 
their attention , the information available is therefore m- 
complete and fragmentary, but it has the quahties correspond- 
ing Ioi‘‘its~defects,”‘ahd appears to be entirely devoid of bias 
The observers on whose statements we have to rely were 
governed by no economic theories, and had no case to prove ^ 
allowances may have to be made for occasional errors, but 
there is no reason to suspect that the evidence is vitiated by 
prejudice or by t^e attempt J^ justifj^ preconceived views, 

^ The nearest approach to an exception to this statement is Bernier, 
who had a definite economic creed, and whose generahsations may perhaps 
be subject to some discount in conseq[uence for our present puipose, 
however, he is of mterest mainly because he states as observed facts results 
which might fairly be expected from the operation durmg half a century 
of tendencies which were already at work m the time of Akbar 
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and os a gemaral rule we can tafely accept the facts aa stated, 
even though rt may be neceeaary oocaiaonally to discard m 
ferences drawn by their recorders. 

The work of piecing together these fragmentary observa 
tiona so aa to preaent something Kke a connected description 
IB greatly facilitated bv the ran^ of contradiotoiy Ertatementa 
among our authorrtaee. AKowancea have of course to be made 
for difierencea of tame and place, but the most definite unprea- 
aion produced by contemporary narratma is one of essential 
nruformity whenever a traveller lifts the veil for a moment, 
the pictnre of which we get a glimpse ib familiar m its mam 
features, and each anooessive item of information becomes 
readily mtelhgible m the hght of what has previouBly been 
learned. The nature of the evidence, therefore jnstifles the 
attempt to speak of India as a whole, bo tong as we bear in 
mmd that what u said of the whole does not apply necessarily 
to every mdividual membeor of the population I haveno 
do ubt tlm t fru gal ^d pagumomous nobles could bT foh^ 
at the Oonrta, ^d that m^vidu al neasan ta or artisans 
m ay'^ve been prosperous or even wealthy, but the brood 
faxaa r emam th^ the mass of the nobles were steeped in 
luxury ond ^at the mass oi the people were miserab ly 
po or. pQQTgr. evcn. than_they. are to-day ' To realise~the 
strength of the evidence m fovour of this uniformity requires 
a fir^band study of the authonties m the sections 
which follcrvr I attempt to bung together a suffiaent nnm 
ber of passages to furnish an idea of its nature hat their 
effect IS necessarily weakened by removal from their context 
and it IS only by followmg the succession of traveDers in their 
journeys through the country that we can appreciate the full 
significance of their direct statements and still more of the 
riTa nws ex pr essi ons scattered through their narrstivcs. The 
uniformity of which I have spoLen will be apparent m the 
sections which follow bat one stniang fllastration may be 
noticed here. The Jesuit missionary Monserrnte has left 
us a detailed account of his reception at Akbsr s Court In the 
year 1580 , other Jesmt missionaries have gi\en descriptions 
of the Hindu Courts of the far south about fifteen } ears later 
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and ju all essentials tlic two accounts nnght be transposed A 
There arc dilTcrencos, of course, due largely to differences of 
climate and cnMroninont • m the south cotton fabrics take 
the place occupied in the north by wool, just ns nee replaces 
wJicat-flour, but these accessories arc immatenal, and the 
ninin features of Court life appear witli almost startling 
uniformity E\fracts, however, would not briug out the full 
weight of this c\idcnce. to appreciate it properly, we must 
read the whole narratives, putting ourselves ns far as possible 
in the position of the narrators, and seeing the country and 
people with their eyes , it is only by this process that we can 
obtain a complete and satiahctory view of the enioronment 
in which their c\pencnccs were obtamed 

One result of the conditions which I have indicated is that 
w e are told more of the life of the upper classes than of the rest 
of the commumt)^ As I have said above, our authonties 
noted such facts ns interested thern, and there can be no doubt 
that tlic life led by the nobles w^ns intensel}’’ mterestmg to 
obscr\e, wjiilc the fo^d or 'clothes 'or Femes of the common 
people afforded little scope for picturesque description , when 
you have said that people go nearly naked, you have prac- 
tically exhausted the topic of clothing, and you can write httle 
about furmture when the possessions of a family are Imuted 
to a couple of bedsteads and a scanty supply of cookmg 
vessels Some winters leave the common people entirely out 
of account, as when Conti tells us that the inhabitants of the 
coimtry “ sleep upon silken mattresses on beds mounted with 
gold,” a statement which sufficiently mdicates the limitations 
with which it must be understood , m the case of others the 
position IS not always so plam, and some care is needed m 
order to make sure whether a particular statement apphes to 
the people generally, or merely to some small class m whose 
affairs the writer was interested at the moment This fact 
furmshes an additional reason for studymg the ongmal 
authorities, and it may be well to repeat that the sections 
which follow must not be read as a complete statement of the 

1 Momerrate's account will bo found on pp 669 ff of bis narrative The 
orpenences of nussionanos in the south are printed in Hay, 760, 763, etc 
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evidenoe available, Imt rathar as an attempt to mdicate its 
general nature 


n. Thb Uppkb Classes 

The economic poeitaon of the npper classes may be stated 
m very few words. As we have seen m Chapter HL their 
mcomes were as a role received, or at least calculated, in 
money and were very large indeed when the low pnoes of 
neoeesanee and reasonable comforts are taken mfo account, 
so that the members of the anstocrapy had a substantial 
BorpluB available for mvestment, or for expenditure on 
Iniunes after providing for the ordinary needs of themselves 
and then estahliabments. Investment m the strict sense of 
the term was, however comparatively rare. The methods 
with which we are familiar at the present day were not avail 
able State loans were not openly placed on the market, 
stocks and shares did not exist, whOe land was held only at 
the win of the ruler and could not be purchased except in 
rnnall blocks for building houses or laying out gardens. It is 
posable that money could be placed on deposit with merchants 
though I have found no mention of the practice, hut m any 
case it con scarcely have been on tbe same footing os banking 
deposits m modem India. Probably some of the nobles 
undertook commercial \eu tor es on thoirfown account wo 
know that this course was taken by moxnbors of Akbar s 
family and it is reasonable to assume that their oxampio 
was followed.* In industry as distinct from commerce thero 
was as we have seen, practically no scope for the employment 
of capital, and commerce was a nsky business m which orinary 
men were likely to be leas successful than those who gave it 
their undivided attention probably it attracted some of the 
conrtieTB and officials, but as a rule money not immediately 
spent would bo hoarded m the form of cash or jewcllciy for use 
at a later penod, or possibly in the hope that on its owners 

1 /pvdaia, lor butAOcr iDenUoni(p.ia4)tluttaUM}Tvl0II llu>Qom) 
Motiier tid b«n biiyin* faidiKO U Di»a» to Tmtor* oo *tJp to ilnchi, 
TUi mart btre bmi the HaX wi, tbe jiret jiflgrim eblp, which U eprikm ot 
ebowbere m tbe Qoero Mother • ebip. 
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death the accumulation could be concealed from the knowledge 
of the authorities ^ 

Spendmg, not hoardmg, was, however, the dommant 
feature of the time The example of magnificence set by 
Emperors and Bongs was followed by their courtiers and 
officials, and while the resources of the country were freely 
drawn on, the taste of the period preferred novelties imported 
from abroad , mdeed, the official encouragement given to 
foreign merchants must be attnbuted m great part to the 
fact that they were able to satisfy this insistent demand 
This taste for imported goods had, from the nature of the case, 
least scope m the matter of food, the bulk of which was 
furnished by the gram and meat of the country it appears 
partly m the lavish use of spices which has been mentioned 
m a previous chapter, and partly m the arrangements made 
to procure such auxiliaries as ice and fresh frmt Abul Fazl 
gives details of the organisation of the ice-supply, then a 
comparatively recent innovation, and mentions that ordmary 
people used ice m summer wiule the great nobles used it aU 
the year round , it might cost as much as 20 dams for a ser 
of the period, but the ordmary rate was nearer ten dams, or, 
allowing for the change m purchasmg power, more than a 
rupee per pound, which fairly establishes its claim to be 
classed as a luxury The Moguls appear to have been particu- 
l arly fond of f ruit . ’’Babur~T^fes'~of Indian fruits ^s"a’~‘con- 
noisseur, Akbar organised this department of his household 
on generous hues, while Jahangir’s outbursts of dehght 
at the quahty of his supphes are a characteristic feature 

1 TTn.lf a century after our period, Tareimer, vmtmg on the strength 
of his experience as a merchant, stated definitely that the demand for 
gold corns, which were difficult to procure, arose from the general desire 
to possess this metal “ partly because it takes up httle room and is easily 
hidden, partly because they dehght to leave to their famihes large sums 
of which the Kmg can have no knowledge” {Tavernier, n. 16) Bernier 
(p 167) quotes a letter from Aurangzeb to Shahjahan winch speaks of the 
practice of seahng a dead man’s coffers and torturing his servants until 
they disclosed the whole property, even “ the most mconsiderable jeweL” 
Probably the seventy of the financial authonties had mcreased m the 
interval between Akbar and Shahjahan, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
even under the former ruler precautions were taken to ensure that the 
estate of a deceased noble should not be diverted from the Treasury 

S 
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of hiB Mcmoxrt So far aa acclnnatiaation effected, 
Akbar b efforts were doubtless beneficial to tbe country as 
a whole, but tbe oiganisataon of imports pinnarilj for bis 
own use from snob distant sources as BadaUiBban and Samar 
qand can be classed only as a luxunous proceeding, aa is 
mdicated by tbe pnoea paid a melon from Badakbsban was 
pnced at Es or tbe appronmato eqmvalent of a pound 
sterling at modem values. Expenditure on food depended, 
however leas on the cost of tbeee adjuncts, or even on tbe 
nohneas of the dishes than on the profusion of the service 
Akbar hmaself la said to have cared little about tbe quahfy 
of hifl food, but m hia kitchen * cooks from all conntnes 
prepared daily snob dishee aa the noblea can scarcely com 
mand the number of diahea served waa very great, and 
the elaboration of the service even more remarkable. If 
Terry a often-quoted deacnptaon of the dinner given by Asaf 
Khan to Sir Thomaa Roe be compared with Abul Fail s 
account of Akbar’s table, a fairly accurate general impression 
can be obtained of the laviahness of provision and semco 
mamtamed by the greatest men and it is Bale to infer that 
courtiers of smaller means followed the fashion aet them so 
far as their resources pemnttcd- 

Dresa offorded annilar opportumtiea of expenditure both 
m the quantity of garments and m the costliness of the 
matenala employed. If we may beheve Abul Fail, Akbar 
took much more interest in clothes than m food, and altered 
not merely the names of particular garments but aUo the cut 
firiH the material hia wardrobe was auffiaontly large to 
require an elaborate system of classification, but when wo 
read that 1000 complete smta were made up for him every 
year allowance must be made for the practice of conferring 
dressM ns a reward or distmction on persons appearing at 
Court. Abul Fail distributed his entire wardrobe every year 
among bis servants, and a variety of casual oUosions indicate 
that a Urge stock of clothes was an ordinary feature of Court 
life. The range of matenal* was vtry great as mav bo 

judged from tho lists recorded in the yfin-i IZirtn m which o 
promment place is taken by imported goods Cotton fabrics 
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could be obtained up to Rs 150 per piece, woollen stufEs to 
Rs 260j and silks to Rs 300, while embroidered velvets and 
brocades migbt cost anything up to Rs 700, or even (m one 
case) Rs 1500 , Abul Fazl speaks of a “ piece ” as contammg 
sufficient cloth to make a complete dress, and on this basis we 
can form a general idea of the possibihty of spendmg money 
on a wardrobe designed to render the wearer a conspicuous 
object at Court As regards jewellery, it is hardly worth 
while to give details , it was worn m profusion , rare stones 
were eagerly sought, and outlay was limited only by the 
means available * 

1 am mohne^to_think tha^ J^th the possible jexception of 
jewellery, more money was spent on the stables than m any 
other bran ch of a courtier^Ah busehold An adequate supply 
ofel^hants anJnorses was essential for the mamtenance of 
a dignified position, and there were unhmited possibfiities of 
expenditure on eqmpment and adornment Elephants could 
be obtamed at aU prices, for Abul Fazl says that the cost 
varied from a lakh to Rs 100 Horses smtable for gentlemen 
appear to have ranged from Rs 200 to upwards of Rs 1000, ^ 
and the mamtenance of a large stable of high-pnced animals 
must have been very costly even when the cheapness of gram 
and fodder is taken mto account As to the adornments, it 
IS best to accept at ^ once Abul Fazl’s statement that they 
cannot be described, though it may be noted that an elephant’s 
picket-cham might be made of iron, silver, or gold , ^ there 
was m fact no limi t to the amount that might be spent 
under this head Sport and gambling, which then as now 
went together, could also be costly amusements, which, under 
Akbar at least, were obhgatory on the more promment 
courtiers , the amount of bets was m some cases limited by 
regulation, but while we know that the practice was recog- 

^ The pnoe of horses was rather higher m Southern India, Arabs 
and Persians sold for about 600 pardaoa, or say Rs. 1000, at Groa, and 
would have fetched more at a distance from the coast (Pyrard, translation, 
u 67) 

2 This IS apparently not mere rhetono Badaont mentions (u 219) 
gold and silver chains, as well as housmgs of European velvet and Turkish 
cloth of gold, m a State ceremony of Akbar’s time, while Thomas Coryat 
saw elephants wearmg chains of beaten gold {Purchus, L iv 696) 
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msftd, vft> are left to conjecture the extent to which the 
hmitation was effective 

Expenditure on honse sccominodataon was not» I 
an important item m the caae of courtiers, for the Court was 
often on the move, and large camps seemed to have served 
as residences for most of those who accompamed it In these 
camps the possibihtaes ot spending money on display were 
practically unlimited, since the number sise, and decoration 
of tents were matters to be regulated by the aspirataonfl of the 
mdividual, and a very high stendaid was set by the Imperial 
camp Abnl Fail speaks of decoraUons of velvet and brocade, 
and of silken fasteninga for the canvas screens, and we may 
be sure that the camp of a promment noble presented a much 
more imposing spectacle than that which the word suggeets 
m modem India. In the matter of furmture there was not 
the same variety as now for tables, chairs, or couches were not 
in ordinary use. Carpets, bedsteads, mirrors, and ntcnailfl 
were however used in profusion, and their cost was limited 
only by the individual s meana. 

T he style of livmg required a very laqie sta ff of servants, 
and as I have eaid m a ra avious-ch apte r the extent of this 
do mestio employment is a iumportant econom io feature of 
the time A noble must have required servanta almost by 
the hundred if we reckon his bonsebold on oppronmotely 
the scale mdicated by Abul Fail, aBowing four men for each 
elephant, two or three to each horse, a crowd m the latchon, 
two crowds of tent-pitchers (one for the fore-camp and one 
lot tVs. teat^ adeqviate transport, torch beateta, and all the 
other elements of a respectable establishment and wbflo 
slaves were cheap and wages were so low that a riijiee would 
go as far as seven rupees in modem times, the cost most still 
have been very great The crowd of attendants was by no 
means a feature pccubar fo the Slogul Court, but was to be 
found m almost every part of India when a traveller de- 
scribes the life on the west coast or reaches one of the Courts 
m the Dcccan when an ambassador comes to Goa when the 
Jesuit imasionanes visit a noble in Vijayanagnt in each ca. o 
we read the same thing and it U signthcant that in this u in 
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otliGr matters the Portuguese at Goa followed the practice 
of the country, and a “ man of quahty ” would not walk m 
the street without a tram of attendants, pages, and African 
slaves 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that de Laet was 
justified in the conclusion which he drew from his materials, 
that the luxury of the nobles could scarcely be described, 
seeing that then* one concern m life was to secure a surfeit 
of every land of pleasure, a judgment which may be compared 
with Roe’s dictum that “ they are nothing but voluptuousness 
and wealth confusedly mtermmgled ” One other object of 
expenditure has still to be mentioned — the presents to the 
Emperor and to persons of influence, the oSermg of which 
was prescribed by etiquette, while the value was detemimed 
mainly by the ambition of the donor This practice should be 
distmgmshed from the s ecret bribe ry which also prev ailed , 
presents were given openly, even ostentatiously, and they 
were part of the estaHhshed system Ho one could approach 
a superior empty-handed, andjpr^jente giyen^oVecuxe^propao- 
tion may ajmost,, be, regarded as ajan to mv^tments, just as 
Engbshmen until the last century regarded the sums paid 
for posts m the pubhc offices In the atmosphere of Indian 
Courts, where novelty and riches were the thmgs most desired, 
the practice assumed a form very different from the survivals 
of it which exist at the present day Competition for appomt- 
ment or promotion was keen , the prizes of a career at Court 
tended to go to the competitor whose gifts were most accept- 
able, and the results may be seen m the pages of Jahangu’s 
Memoiis, where the offermgs of each visitor or smtor m 
succession are described and appreciated from a strictly 
financial pomt of view It is probable that the system 
became more and more burdensome as time went on, and 
that Jahangir’s presents were more valuable than those of 
Akbar, but its existence m the earher reign is beyond dispute, 
and the keenness with which gifts of the most varied kmd 
were received by the Emperor, as well as by his contempor- 
aries m the south, is clearly shown m the narratives of the 
Jesmt missionaries 
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Tlie natmal result of the ^o onditaons^wluQli h^ve been 
d eecnBed was ihe mipovenflhinciiit of th e nobles^ .rtiH "wfi 
biiyvA B ^jiar's axi^QPty for ^ jdng 'that actually 

followed. I waa acquAiQt^*'^ faA wrote with yeiy few 
w Aftltby ^ Qi^ the .contrary most of _thQTn_ft 3^<^ply 

mjiebt j. t hey are nuned _ by the cogtly presenta mad A to 
t he l^TTifT and by their large eetabb shment. The finaT^ ranl 
rum of the aristocracy waa by itaell a matfSF^f bttle moment, 
but it had an important bearing on the ecouomio_^jidition 
of ~Ihe bi5S8«_o{jhe/D^ple " ~t he prormcial (joveraoa a nd 
ot her offi.(a^_.had. m prm ^y _yery wi d e powers, and when 
the ir resQurceB. pn the peasants and 

a rtugms that the burden jf eli, ao tiiat there la no"rt5aon to 
que^on the BUMtontial truth of the picture which Bernier 
draws of the imaery of the maasea at the end of Shahjahan a 
reign. The impovenahment of the nobles was a process 
reqnitmg tame, and it may be aasumed that the deterioration 
in the condition of the people was also gradual and that they 
were somewhat better ofi under Akbar but m estimating the 
economic effects of his administration we must allow for the 
fact that It fostered the tendencies m question. 

It must not, however be supposed that every one at Indian 
Courts lived beyond his means many I think the great 
majority did ao but there were thnfty men who built up large 
fortunes and a few words must be said as to the disposal of 
these accumulations. Bo for as the wealth ccrald be traced 
it reverted m Northern India at least to the Treasury when 
Its owner died, and since this result was distasteful, nch men 
endeavoured to dispoee of it dunug their lifetime- One way 
of domg this was to bestow large downea, like that which 
Raja Bbagwan Dos provided for hia daughter, which according 
to Badaom included aeveral strings of homes and a hundred 
elephanta and boya and girls of Abyssima, India, and dr 
cassia and all aorts of golden vessels sot with jewels, and 
utensiis of gold and vessels of aflver, and all sorts of stuffs, 
the quantity of which u beyond all computation. Another 
resource was the construction of great buildings, and os the 
surface of India still bears witness, the fashion of the tune 
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‘ft it-' Um-vuK worK*^ of practienl (Imn to tombs nnd 

cnmtnoiuoratiM' itutmunonf*- ’ t^ometniif's fliough rarely, a 
nuFF miglit be permitted to loa\c the country and go to liis 
lioine in Per m or cFcubore, or make a pilgnnmpc to the lioly 
piate*^ of Anbi-i. rarrting witli him at least a portion of his 
ncdimni tUil A\calth Permi’'‘'ion to take this course appears, 
h<me\er, to haxe lieen gneii onl} uhen it was desirable on 
}>oluual grounds, and (lie practice of rarr_)ing money out of 
the nuintn wa^. rigorou««h distoungcd A large fortune 
mmht thus pnne to be nothing but an encumbrance, and 
V bile •■ome men \u*re app.ircnth content to accunminte riches 
for (he ultimate benefit of the 8late the majority spent tlicir 
inronu at least ns quukU as i( accrued, nnd spent it in the 
manner uhioh I ha\e illustrated m this .■section. 


111 Till Minimr Classks 

^\ 0 know Ic'-s of the life of (he middle classes m the time 
of Aklmr than of the cbis-scs winch ranked cither above or 
belou them in the social sc^jlc, their numbers were certainly 
' small, and w c nui} fairh infer from t lie silence of our authorities 
that their life was at any rato free from ostentation Pro- 
fessional men were, ns we hn\c seen, rarely to be found except 
at Court, where they might hope to attain to official rank, 
nnd probably Incd more or less in accordance with the 
prevailing standards Of the minor functionaries, wffio were 
certainly numerous at the \arious administrative centres, we 
got scarcely a glnnjisc, and m the absence of information 
regarding the current scale of salaries it is impossible even to 
conjecture how far they may have benefited by the cheapness 
of necessanes and reasonable comforts In readmg chromcles 
of the period, WTitteu presumably by men of this class, we 
occasionally notice that the economic outlook of the writers 

* I liarc not been able to find anything ■n'lnoh can bo called a list of 
useful foundations or endowments estabbshed during the reign of Akbar 
Jlr N L Law, who puts the educational achievements of the jienod con- 
siderably luglicr than I am disposed to, names only two foundations apart 
from those wluch Alcbar himself created at Fatchpur Sikn and elsewhere 
{Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Buie, Bk, If chap iv ) 
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hjdia at the death of akbah 

The nfttaral reeul^of^the_conditioii8 whic h liflY e h^ 
dcscnbH'wurTEe^tmpovcnahineiit of ^e_nqWe5,_aH3*‘ we 
hflve'^B epiier g an^on^ lor fhfl^ thia reeult actually 

followed, I wa 3 _acqaainted?*‘'^jyr ote, with ver y few 
wealthy omrahT^ on^tha contra^ mpst^f^them^are deeply 
m debt they are rained by the costl y preaento mad e to 
the Eing and by thor large estabUahment. The financial 
rum of the anstooacy was bj^Tteeira'SSftSf of little moment 
but it had an important beanng o n the eco nomio^condiiaon 
of the'aSsa^el^ the .pSpIe "*t he pTOvmcial Governors and 
other officials had injiractjce very, wide i^ weia , sn^when 
their resomcea were nmnmg low^it wasjin the^peasanta and 
artisans that the burd en Jefi, ao that there is no' reason to 
quwtion the suhstantial truth of the picture which Bernier 
draws of the misery of the masses at the end of Shahjahan s 
reign. The impovenahment of the nobles was a process 
requinng tune, and it may ’&o assumed that the deterioration 
in the condition of the people was also gradual and that th^ 
were somewhat better of! under Ahbar but m estunating the 
ecoDomio efiects of his administration we must allow for the 
fact that It fostered the tendencies m question. 

It must not however be supposed that every one at Indian 
Courts lived beyond his means many I tlunk the great 
majonty did so but there were thnfty men who built up large 
fortunes and a few words must be said as to the disposal of 
these accumulations So far as the wealth could be traced 
it reverted m horthern India at least, to the Treasury when 
its owner died and smee this result was distasteful nch men 
endeavoured to dispose of it dunng their lifetime One way 
of doing this was to bestow largo downea like that which 
Itaja Bbagwan Dos provided for lus daughter which according 
to Uadaoni included several strings of hotsce and a hundred 
dephanls and boys and girls of Abyssinia, India and Cir 
C3ASU, and oU sorts of golden \*eascls set with jewels, and 
utensiU of gold and vessels of silver, and all sorts of stuffs 
the quantity of which is beyond all computation Another 
re<ourct was the construction of great buildings and as the 
Aurlace of India still bear* wilnejts the lashion ol tho tune 
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set less towards works of practical utility tlian to tombs and 
commemorative monuments ^ Sometimes, tbougb rarely, a 
noble might be permitted to leave the country and go to bis 
borne m Persia or elsewhere, or make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Arabia, carrymg with bun at least a portion of bis 
accumulated wealth Permission to take this course appears, 
however, to have been given only when it was desirable on 
pohtical grounds, and the practice of carrymg money out of 
the country was rigorously discouraged. A large fortune 
might thus prove to be nothmg but an encumbrance, and 
while some men were apparently content to accumulate nches 
for the ultimate benefit of the State, the majority spent their 
mcome at least as qmckiy as it accrued, and spent it m the 
manner which I have illustrated m this section 

III The Middle Classes 

We know less of the life of the middle classes m the time 
of Akbar than of the classes which ranked either above or 
below them m the social scale , their numbers were certainly 
■ small, and we may fairly infer from the silence of our authorities 
that their hfe was at any rate free from ostentation Pro- 
fessional men were, as we have seen, rarely to be found except 
at Court, where they might hope to attam to official rank, 
and probably hved more or less m accordance with the 
prevailmg standards Of the mmor functionaries, who were 
certainly numerous at the various administrative centres, we 
get scarcely a ghmpse, and in the absence of information 
regardmg the current scale of salaries it is impossible even to 
conjecture how far they may have benefited by the cheapness 
of necessaries and reasonable comforts In readmg chromcles 
of the period, written presumably by men of this class, we 
occasionally notice that the economic outlook of the writers 

^ I liave not been able to find anything which can be called a list of 
useful foundations or endowments estabbahed durmg the reign of Akbar 
Mr IT L Law, who puts the educational achievements of the penod con- 
siderably higher than I am disposed to, names only two foundations apart 
from those which Akbar himself created at Fatehpur Sikn and elsewhere 
{Promotwn of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule, Bk. 11 chap iv ) 
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IB ttat of men who found life hard they do not mdeed mdulge 
m any detailed analysiB of the conditions, but when they sum 
up the features of a dynasty or an epoch they dwell on 
the pnce of food m a way which indicatee that the subject 
was of vital mterest, Suoh passages suggest to me that the 
hterate classes, to which ^these chromclers belonged jfreie 
probab^ m much the same economic position t hen as ^ow , and 
that the question of pnccs may have posses^ for the clerks 
of Akbar s time something of the aame mterest that it posseasea 
for their successors at the present day but until more positive 
evidence comes to light we should not be justified m forming 
any definite conclusion. 

We know a little, but only a bttle, more of the pos itaon of the 
merchants of th^ period.' We have seen that their economic 
condition must have varied greatly and that while there were 
many rich men among them their average mcome was probably 
not lorge.^ If however they were wealthy their possible 
wajra of expenditure were confined within narrow lunita, smeo 
ostentation was os dangerous m their case as it was desirable 
m the case of courtiers. Terry wrote that there are very 
many pn\‘ate men m cities and towns, who are merohante or 
tradesmen that are very nch but it is not safe for them that 
arc BO so to appear lest that they should be used os fill d 
sponges while Bermer observed that nch men study to 
appear indigent, and that let the profit be ever so great, 
the man by whom it has been made must still wear the garb 
of indigence. These observations are probably of general 
application so far os the mtenor of the country is concerned 
and they help us to understand the thnfty or even 
panimomous, scale of living which cbaractcnscs bo many of 
the commercial classes at tlie present daj An exception 
mu-st however be made regarding some of the merchants 
engaged m business on the wcast coast. Barbosa says of the 

‘ Ivn* \»E«« a ftnUoK ln«t*JKe of U» InUAbOitj of eomntwU] 
< prrtt tmrrrfiir Sant br rreortf that It 
•M *|ntulruri«l hj a prints ntUm •Ikw' cUacfiKr tbrj" m*jr or nthrr 
tUwrrflrlrrl from blm. i« i(IU U Ine oikI, I Liunr md by »lut Inl trr 
I frrtt ne rrrj joor ao tK*t *li*« hkUi Mrtv brrsj to rot (d^Dm 
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Moslems settled in Calicut th&t they went well dressed, iiad 
large iiouses and many servante, and were very luxurious m 
eatmg, drinlong, and sleepmg, though he adds that their 
position had greatly deteriorated smce the Portuguese came 
to India The same writer says that the Moslems hvmg at 
Rander were well dressed, and had good houses, well kept 
and furmshed A century later della Valle commented on 
the freedom of life at Surat, where he was told that there was 
no risk m splendour or the appearance of nches, and observed 
that “ generally, all hve much after a genteel way,” a phrase 
which must be interpreted m the hght of the writer’s own 
position as a gentleman of culture and refinement The 
exceptional position on the coast is probably to be explained 
by the privileged status of the Moslem merchants, and by their 
importance for the mamtenance of the customs revenue, and 
the supply of rare commodities , bemg free to hve well, they 
acted m accordance with their mclmations, while the merchants 
of the mterior were very far from bemg free, and led the qmet 
and unostentatious life required by the circumstances of their 
position 


IV The Economic Position oe the Lower Classes 

We must now tijm to consider the life of the masses of the 
people, the peasants, artisans, and labourers I know of 
not hing approaching to a complete contemporary account of 
their mode of hvmg all that we possess is a senes of glimpses, 
furmshed mostly by the records of foreign observers, who noted 
facts that appeared to them to be of mterest, and, as has been 
said before, the value of these occasional observations depends 
largely on their congruence The fact that a certam person 
observed a particular phenomenon m one part of India at a 
certam tune has by itself httle general significance , but when 
we find men of different tastes and pursmts describmg sub- 
stantially the same phenomena, now here and now there, over 
a period of upwards of a century, each observation m turn 
contributes something towards a proof of the accuracy of 
the whole, and we are justified m combimng the different 
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items mto Bomethmg approaching to the complete picture 
which the wnters of the period omitted to provide. One 
set of facta mdeed cornea to na from Indian aa well ae 
foreign aourcee — ^the liability of practically the whole country 
excluding Bengal, to recurring penoda of famme, with heavy 
mortality enalavement of children, and cannibaham aa ita 
normal accompaniment* these fact* are qmte cartam 
and the dreed of such a calamity mnst always have been 
present to the mmda of the people hut they fonn the 
background of the picture rather than the picture iteell 
Cannibalism waa a norma l featur e of .a _iamine butfamme 
itself waa an. exosptaona l jather^tf^nanorn^ jjharactepgtio 
o f[ihe country and the peno d, ai^Tor ou r preaentpuipoee 
i ts importance lies m the evideni^^^c hjtj nrniwb'^tlT^ 
mt« of ^e people ha<l no econonuo reserve. Early m the 
sixteenth century Barbosa wrote of the Coromandel coast, 
that although the country waa vtory abundantly provided, 
yet if the rams faded, famme ceus^ heavy mortality and 
childien were sold for less than a rapee the wntar goes on 
to teH how m such seasons the Malabar ahipe brought food 
to the hungry and returned laden with alavea which had 
been obtained m exchange. A generation later Correa teUa 
of depopulation and cannibaliam on the some coast a 
decade after Correa, Badaoni records similar scene* near Agra 
and Delhi Caesar Fredeno describee the sale of cbildren 
m Gujarat about 1C60 Lmschoten when living m Goa saw 
children brought to be sold, and adult* seeking to bo en 
slaved towards the end of the century it was again the turn 
of Northern India, and the occumulotion of evidence shows 
that the people were deppudcnt on the season for their sub- 
sistence, and that a failure of the roins resulted m an immediate 
economic collapse. The background of the picture is thus 
easily grasped 

\STien we look for evidence of normal rather than exceptional 
conditions we may begm with the earliest of the wnters who 
can foulv bo called modem the Italian Conti and the Russian 
monk bllatin Conti has Dothing to say about the common 
people though he gi\e3 an enthusiastic account of the 
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splendour of the upper classes Nikitm, who travelled m parts 
of the Deccan and Vijayanagar early m the fifteenth century, 
says, if the translation of hia narrative may be trusted ^ “ The 
land IS overstocked with people , but those m the country 
are very miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent 
and dehght m luxniry ” The latter statement agrees with 
what we have found was the case in the tune of Akbar, 
and the former need not excite surprise Our next authority 
IS Barbosa, who wrote at the beginnmg of the sixteenth 
century. He was struck with the poverty existmg on the 
Malabar coast, smce he insists on the inferiority of the nee 
shipped for the use of the common people, and he mentions 
that some of the lower classes m that region were very poor, 
some brmgmg wood and grass for sale m the city, others hvmg 
on roots and wild frmts, covermg themselves with leaves, and 
eatmg the fl^esh of wild animals , it is clear, therefore, that 
extreme poverty existed in Malabar, but we are not told the 
extent to which it prevailed A similar impression is given by 
Varthema, whose expenence was practically contemporary 
with that of Barbosa , he notes that at one place on the 
Malabar coast the people hved very miserably , he comments 
on the infenonty of house accommodation at Caheut and else- 
where, valumg houses at “ half a ducat each, or one or two 
ducats at most ” , while regardmg Vijayanagar he remarks 
that the common people ‘‘ go quite naked with the exception 
of a piece of cloth about then middle ” These facts are 
relevant, and he says nothmg to suggest that he was any- 
where struck by the prosperity of the common people, while 
m most of the places described he passes over the subject 
m silence.2 

^ The narratives of Ckinti and Nikitm are translated in Major’s Indm 
in the Fifteenth Century , the quotation is from page 14 of Nzkitm’s narrative 
The translation of Nikitm is not altogether convincmg in the case of a few 
passages, but I have not access to the ongmal, and can say only that I 
suspect that a translator with personal knowledge of India might be able 
to throw ligbt on some sentences which are at present obscure 

* The introduction to the translation of Varthema published by the 
Hakluyt Society states (p l^xin) that “ another inference deduciblo from 
OUT nairative is th© mufortn. prosperity of th© inhabitants Excepting the 
oas© of the outcast pawlttw of Malabar, th© different classes of the population 
appear to have been in a thnvuig condition." I have not been able to find 
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About a quarter of a century after Vartbema and Barbosa 
we come to Paes and Nunix, the Portugueee ohxomclerB of 
Tijayanagar Their evidence may be stated m the words of 
Mr Sewell who after quoting Nums s descnption of the 
revenue system says This statement, commg as it does 
from a totally external aource, strongly supports the view 
often held that the ryots of Southern India were gnevously 
oppressed by the nobles when subject to Hindu govern 
ment. Other passages m both these chronicles, each of 
which was written qmte mdependently of the other confirm 
the assertion here made aa to the mass of the people being 
ground down and hving in the greatest poverty and distress 
This evidence is important, because it relate® to the period 
when Vijayanagar was at the height of ita prosperity and 
pomts to conditions prevailing over an area nearly aa large 
aa the modern Preaidenoy of Madras. 

The next witness is Lmaohoten whose observations deal 
with oondihoua on the west coast between 1680 and 1590 
He gives^reciae details of the poverty of the common 
Tp3mns*lrving in Goa w iufe ot QiewtfStTy^ ji^pl^'hiifl 
Ls even leas favoumble theylive very poorly, go naked, an d 
a re so imaerable that for a penny ^ey would endure to fie 
whipped, ^nd they eat so little that it sccrorth they live by 
they are uTewise most of them small end w»k of 
hmba. After Linschoton we come to the madental obsorva 
bona of the first Engliah travcUers. Hawkins who spent some 
time at the Court at Agra about the year 1010 attributed 
the lawlessness prevailing o\er large parts of the Empire to 
the oppression practised on the country people who were 
racked by grantee hurrying to get money before their 
grants passed mto other hands. Salbank wnting of the 
thickly populated country between Agra and lAhore obser% es 
that some of the Mogul s subjects are said to bo very wealthy 
such I mean os dcn> c estates from him but the plebeian sort 


la tlx- BiiratlT** Itw-U a flaplc podtlTc* aUteiimit la laroor of ttli rinr ukI 
In onlfr to dodow* tb* lalrmKo rtaUd w» «boaU harp to a«aa»p tlut wbfo 
\artbnna aaf* nothing about aaj ctaa*. tlut rtau va« la a prrMprroo* 
eoadltkm, an aaramptVn vbVk arctaa to nw to bo ab«Jatcljr onJottlflaUr 
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IS so poor that the greatest part of them go naked ” Jourdam, 
who had seen the country between Surat and Agra, summed 
up lus experience a httle later m the aphorism that India hved 
“ like the fishes in the sea — the greater eat the lesser ” A few 
years later Si r Tho mas Hoe stated the samej^dea m more 
* t he peop le of India “ liye^as &he3 do m the s^ — the 
great ones ^eat upTHe E^e ^ Eor first the farmer robs^tho 
p^san^ th^entleman robs th e farmer , the greats robs the 
lesser, and the Kmg robs all ” Such rmnarksTs theser the 
casual observations of men of affairs to whom the condition 
of the people was a matter of no immediate concern, throw 
defimte though narrow rays of hght on the subject with which 
we are concerned, and we ma)'- add the summary of what the 
Enghsh merchants were able to learn of the possibihties of 
Bengal as a seat of trade they were told that the market was 
limited to the “ gentry,” of whom there were very few, and 
that most of the inhabitants were very poor Meanwhile 
Pyrard had summed up his observations of hfe on the west 
coast, recordmg that the common people “ throughout all 
these countries are much despised, vile and abject bemgs, just 
like slaves,” while about the year 1624 della Valle gave mcident- 
ally a similar glimpse of Surat, which was then benefitmg from 
the recent development of foreign trade He explains the 
large estabhshments kept by almost “ everybody ” by pomtmg 
out that the people were numerous, wages were very low, and 
slaves cost practically nothing to keep A few years later 
de Laet summarised the information he had collected from 
Enghsh, Dutch, and Portuguese sources regardmg the Mogul 
Empire as a whole, m what is the nearest approach to a sys- 
tematic description that has survived “ The condition of the 
common people m these regions is,” he says, “ exceedingly 
miserable ” , wages are low , workmen get one regular meal 
a day , the houses are wretched and practically unfurnished, 
and people have not sufficient covermg to keep warm m wmter 
It would be gomg beyond our period to quote the various 
later travellers who recorded similar observations, but it is 
important to note that before the end of the seventeenth 
century the poverty of the people had become so notonous 
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m E n g l a nd tliat it could be employed aa an aignment m 
ontrent political oontrover^ * 

These glimpees of the oonditson of the common people are 
not sufficient to fiiPush the baeia of a nunute compenson with 
the posrtaoii at the present day we cannot deduce from them 
whether the maaeee were somewhat better off, or somewhat 
worse off, than now but to my nund they afford adequate 
justification for the statement that there has been no great 
qualitativo change, a nd that fro m the fifteenth to the sev en 
t eenth oentnry the_gr^t g^dbty of the nopnlalion of India 
w ere eiceedmg l r poor, when _iodged br contemporar y 
E uropean standard^ whic^ it j nuB t be were 

lower than, the standards which now prevail. We may 
conclude, then, that, speaking generally the msase* lived on 
the same economic plane as now and can proceed to examine 
the evidence m more detail m order to see if it mdicates 
changea m the degree of poverty 

V Food C u r rgtw q aitp oni z R Dmna 

It IS clear from oontempoiair accounts that the diet of 
the common people throughout India consisted easentiofly of 
the same artidee os now — ncc, millefs, and pulses, with fish m 
Bengal and on the coasts, and meat m the south of the penin 
sola Terry wnting chiefly of his eipcnence in the Impenal 
camp m Malwa, makes it plam that the meaner sort of 
people ” did not eat wheat but used the flour of a coarse 
well tasted gram, ’ which from the locabty we may reasonably 
set down as jowSr The condition of agncultoro m the llogul 
provinces from Agra to Lahore roahes it to my mind highly 
probable that wheat was less commonly coton than now by 
the peasants in that part of the country mfllets were largely 

• In t j*mj)hlrt o( 1C07 »tyW TA* Ortat mftttniy cf 

mttmng «r B*n Monw/adum fay *‘N C » \\t*rrT crf Uotioo,'' iL* 
UttwJy •lUflrU for ia/oriajs bem^ iodiutrie* bj^ 

“UTteg tbeix itwd* ebf*p wrotight by tb*. wrrlebM pormy o{ tb*i 
rmiDerwa peopb- ** A «Ty ot iU i»mpfaW It fa lU DritKb Motrflm i (t 

U qootwi In C«iiuifaab*m • Commrrct (- Tb# JlmuaUle 

Byttem,** p. -<43). 
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grown, and they must have been mtended for local consump- 
tion, while it IS unlikely that importation of supphes of wheat 
for the Court would have been necessary if ordinary people 
were accustomed to consume that staple I have, however, 
found no direct evidence on this pomt, as the food of the 
common people in the north is not described by any authonty 
On the question of greater mterest, the quantity of food, there 
IS also almost complete silence , mdeed the only writer who 
touches on it seems to be de Laet, who noted that the prmcipal 
article of food was “ kitsery,” composed of pulse and nee, 
which was eaten with a httle butter m the evening, while m 
the daytime the people chewed pulse or other parched gram' 


Accordmg to de Laet, then, there was only one regular meal a 
day^^his statement is made m general terms, but we should 


scarcely be justified m applying it to the whole country, nor 
may we extend the apphcation of Linschoten’s observation 
of defimte undei-feedmg beyond the west coast where it was 
made , and apart from these two writers there is nothmg to 
show that m ordmary times the people had either more or 
less to eat than they have now 

As regards fats, sugar, and salt, the prmcipal adjuncts to 
the diet of ordmary people, there are not sufficient matenals 
to furnish conclusions apphcable to the whole of India, but 
it 18 penmssible to take the pnees of these articles recorded 
by Abul Fazl as mdicatmg with substantial accuracy the 
position m the Imperial camp and the surroundmg country, 
and as suggesting more vaguely the conditions prevailmg 
m a larger area of Northern India The figures m question 
show that fats, that is to say, butter (ffhz) and the seeds 
furmshmg edible oils, were, relatively to gram, distmctly 
cheaper than now, and m this respect the lower classes 
were better ofE as consumers, though not as producers 
This inference is borne out, to some extent, by de Laet’s 


mention of butter, which has j*ust been quoted, and mci- 
dental remarks made by other writers are consistent with 
the same view On the other hand, salt and at least the 
better quahties of sugar were dearer than at present In 
terms of gram, salt was more than double the present pnee, 
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and remembenng that the Court waa usnallj located com 
paratively near to the chief centrea of supply we may conclude 
that the extra cost was stall greater m the country farther 
south and cast. The case of sugar is more doubtful but I 
thmh the probabilities are m favour of the view put forward 
m Chapter V t hat refined sugar was a luxury beyond th e 
meaufl of the po or ajodTthat aweetm^ta must have be^ made 
alm rwrt cn^rmy of the raw product (pir) The extent to 
which sweetmeats were eaten is uncertain travellers say 
nothing to mdicate that they were as now a staple food and 
sugar was so expensrve m Europe at this period that we 
should expect them to have noticed this form of consumption 
if it had been a conspicuous feature of the halting places on 
the roads, I am myself molmed to thini that the large con 
sumption of sweetmeats is a comparatavely modem feature 
of Indian life, but the evidence m favour of this view is wholly 
native and does not justify a definite conclusion- Perhaps 
the chang« m regard to this group of adjuncts may be taVen 
as unimportant on balance consumers have certainly bene* 
fited by cheaper salt and refined sugar while they have 
suffered through the nse in the pnee of gh and it is not 
improbable that different parts of the country have been 
affected m different ways hy alterations m the supply of the 
commonest forms of soccharme products, 

The position in regard to housing accommodation is clear 
Ko traveller has a good word to soy for the houses occupied 
by the masses m any part of India and it is acarcely worth 
while to reproduce their contemptuous desenptions m detail 
even Terry, ^ho nsoolly loohed on the bnght side of things, 
wrote that the cottages m the villogcs were miserably poor 
bttle and base and we have sinulnr accounts from all sides 
of India. Unfortunately this general condemnation b still 
substantially deserved m some parts of the country noUbly 
Bengal and Central India progress has of late years been 
rapid m the matter of maWng the bundings weather proof 
but opart from thb change the housing of the peopfr can stHl 
bo desenbed m the terms used three centnnes ago and the 
descriptions afford no basu for a comparative estimate of the 
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degree of wealth or poverty. There are some mdicatiOBS that 
the class of houses occupied by the masses m the cities has 
improved , it would not now be correct to say of Agra, for 
mstance, what Jourdam said of it, that “ most part of the city 
IS straw houses, whicli once or twice a year is burnt to the 
groimd,” but the change in this case is probably to be elxplamed 
by the fact that most of the population of the capital had to 
be prepared to follow the Imperial camp, and ordinary people 
were not hkely to go to the expense of providing permanent 
homes. 

The suppl}’' of furniture was scanty, as is still the case 
De LahF'recbrds' that furniture was exceedmgly rare, con- 
sistmg only of a few earthen vessels, bedsteads, and thm and 
scanty bedding, while Lmschoten, writing of the west coast, 
says that “ the household stufl; of the people is mats of straw, 
both to sit and he upon,” and that their “ tables, tablecloths 
and naplons ” are made of plantam-leaves Such descriptions 
still hold good m the mam, but there is a defimte change to 
be recorded m regard to articles of metal, and particularly 
household utensils We should expect travellers on the look- 
out for unfamihar thmgs to take special note of the brass or 
copper vessels now so commonly seen, which are rendered 
conspicuous to foreign observers by their shape as weU as 
by their lustre, and by the scrupulous etiquette with which 
they are handled, b*ut as a matter of fact such possessions are 
very rarely mentioned Lmschoten wrote that the common 
people at Goa drank out of a “ copper can,” but used earthen- 
ware pots for cookmg, while the country people in the same 
region “ drink out of a copper can with a spout, which is aU 
the metal they have m their houses ” , but with the exception 
of this writer I have found no mention of such utensils 
Nikitm m the fifteenth and de La et m t he sevent^^^centuiy 
spuE^nly’ of earSiei^arejJ and even Jfei rv. said nothmg of 
brassTvessoti^TKdugirhe'was'careful to note the use of “ thm 
iron plates ” for baking bread, and might be expected to pay 
equal attention to the more conspicuous utensils had they 

1 Nikitin’s translator writes (p 17) of “ a stone pot,” which, I take it, 
signifies earthenware 


T 
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come undsT hia observataoiu The view ffuggested by the 
rilence of the authontiea that ordinary people used mu(i. lees 
metal than now is rendered probable by the facto regarding 
pnces given m a provious chapter Copper coma circulated, 
it will be remembered at the value of the metal they con 
tamed, and not aa is now the case as tokens, so that a drmlnng 
cup or dish would have coet approiunatelv ite weight m comfl. 
In the neighbourhood of Akbar^s Court copper cost five times 
as much gram as now and we have seen that it cannot have 
been materially cheaper in the south a supply of vessels 
comparable to that which the people now possess would thus 
have represented a large aggr^ate of wealth, and it is reason 
able to conclude that to ordinary people metal goods m general 
were luxunee, desired perhaps as they are desired now but 
too costly to be obtamed in the quantities which are now 
available 

Contemporary evidence is more copious m regard to 
clothing than to furniture, but its genei^ efiect is rather to 
lay stress on the nakedness of the people than to enter mto 
details regarding the vanous garments worn. The importance 
of clothmg depends bo m uch o n the climate t hat it will be well 
to re vi^ thTe^dgn(^_ ,uiid er .t?^"i^^ t^^ fust the oISct 
va^ons relatmg to the south where t£© question is mainly 
conventional, and then passing to Northern and Central India 
where, for some part of the year adequate clothing is neces- 
sary for efficiency The tradition of the nakedness of the sonth 
IS of old standmg and can be traced through vanous writers 
onwards from the begmning of the fourteenth centnry when 
John of Montecorvuno wrote that taflors were not required 
at the people went naked covering only the loins. In the 
fifteenth century Nikrtm said that the Hindus of the Deccan 

ore all naked and barefooted Barbosa notes that the 
Ilmdus of the Deccan go naked from the waist upwards and 
wear small turbans on their heads, Varthoma records of the 
Ilmdus of Gujarat that some of them go naked and others 
co\er only their pnntics while as regards Vijayanagnr he 
states that the common people go quite naked with the 
exception of a piece of cloth about th^ir middle Fitch 
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■UTites that at Golconda “ the men and the women do go with 
a clotli bound about their middles without any other apparel ” 
Linsclioten says that the peasants in the neighbourhood of 
Goa “ go naked, their prn'}’- members only covered with a 
clotli ” and della Valle wites regarding the population of that 
city that “ the people is numerous, but the greatest part are 
slaves, a black and lewd genefation, gomg naked for the most 
part or else vcr}' ill clad.” Of the people of Cahcut the same 
VTiter remarks that as for clothmg they need httle, both 
men and v omen going quite naked, saving that they have a 
piece either of cotton or silk hangmg down from the girdle to 
the Imee ” De Laet does not describe the clothmg of the 
common people, but he notes the scantmess of their beddmg, 
” convement durmg great heat, but of httle use when the 
weather is really cold,” and the remark may serve as a sum- 
mary of the foregoing observations It will be noticed that 
nothing is said of coats or upper garments, which are now 
common, though by no means universal 

For the north of India we have m the first place thi 
observations of the Emperor Babur, accordmg to whon 
“ peasants and people of low standmg go about naked Thej 
tie on a thing which they call hmgvAa, a decency-clout whicl 
hangs two spans below the navel From the tie of thn 
pendant decency-clout, another clout is passed between thi 
thighs and made fast behmd Women also tie on a clot! 

one half of which goes round the waist, the other u 
thrown over the head ” This description is so detailed thal 
it appears reasonable to accept it as exhaustive Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century Fitch made some notes on 
the clothes worn m the Gangetic plam At Benares he says 
that “ the people go all naked save a httle cloth bound about 
their nuddle . In the wmter, which is our May,^ the men 

^ 3?ifcoh does not giVe dates in detail, but he left Agra at the end of 
September, and reached Bengal in five months, so he may have been m 
Benares dunng the real “ -winter The reference to May is an obvious 
error The Portuguese on the west coast spoke of the ramy season as 
“ wmter,” and travellers who entered India from that side occasionally say 
that -wmter begins m May , I suspect Fitch had this use of the word m 
mmd when he inserted the parenthesis, which strikes the reader as ndioulous. 
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■wear guilted go'WM of cotton and gmlted caps.’ At 
Tanda near the old capital city of Glatir he ■wntee that ‘ the 
people go naked with a little cloth bound about their waist ’ 
he uses the eame expreesionfi regarding the people of Bacola 
which ■was situated near Chittagong while as regards 
Sonargaon, the capital aty, he tells ns that the people 
go with a httle cloth before thenii and all the rest of 
their body is naked. These statements are corroborated as 
regards Bengal by the remark m the A\n-\ Akbccn that men 
and women for the most part go naked, wearing only a cloth 
nnfortunately for onr present purpose, Abnl Fail did not give 
mnnlar mformatiQn regarding the remaming provmces of 
the Empire for which we are dependent on the statements 
already quoted, and on the mcidental observation of Salbank 
r^arding the country between Agra and Lahore, that ‘ the 
plebeian sort is so poor that the greatest part of them go 
naked m their whole body save therr pnvitaes, which they 
covet with 0 linen ^ co ve r tur e. The most striking feature 
of these accounts is the absence of anv covering for the upper 
port of the body and in this respect they are certainly not 
applicable to Korthem India at the present time we should 
expect also that a writer like Babur would have described 
the turbans now so commonly worn m the Punjab if they had 
come under his observation and it ajjjcais reasonable to 
conclude that leas clothing was generally •worn. I ha^ve found 
no mention of ■wooHen garments m any port of India, and no 
record of blankets bemg used or earned by the common 
people. 

The tradition of nakodneas m tho south extends to the 
foet. J ohn of ilontecomn o reported t hot shoemnLerB w ere 
a s little ^uired as tailors ilatlh said' as we’havo 
that the people of the Dcccm went barefoot. Pace says tho 
same thing of the majonty of tho people or almost all in 
^1]aya^agar and smeo Linsclioten desenbes the shoes of the 
better dosses m the vicimty of Ooa wo may regard his silence 

* Tbp word “Unfo” ww frpqoroUj’ kt thij period to cotton elotb 

ridton trom Europe to vbra liin wu tbe toore tunlUar Utrio ot Uw 
two. PtUa t tile (or tutknee njw (p. 43) thkt ^ the liora b kbocrtbcr 
o( bats but or cotton, tbere bciaa ao flki la lodU.** 
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regarding the lower classes as significant So far as Northern 
India IS concerned, the evidence on this point is almost 
entirely negative Barbosa states that m his time the common 
people m the city of Bengala wore shoes, but with the excep- 
tion of this statement I have not found a shoe mentioned any- 
where north of the Narbada nver, and while this fact is not 
conclusive, the silence of such a writer as Babur appears to 
me to be at least suggestive , it is possible that shoes were as 
widely worn as now, but the probability hes m the contrary 
direction If, as I beheve, shoes were less worn than now 
throughout India, the cause is not to be found m the high 
cost of leather, which, as we have seen m a previous chapter, 
was probably abundant, at least m the raw state, and we must 
assume that, though the cost was small, the means of the 
people were insufficient to provide articles which were not 
strictly necessary for subsistence In regard to other gar- 
ments, the cost of material may have been a factor of some 
importance, the statistics of pnces given by Abul Fazl suggest 
that both cotton and woollen goods were dearer than now m 
terms of gram, but they are not by themselves sufficient to 
justify a defimte conclusion, and the most that can be said 
IS that they pomt m the same direction as the statements of 
travellers, and make it easier to understand then: msistence 
on the nakedness of the masses of the population 

In other matters,* people seem to have hved under Akbar 
much as they hve now, and a quantitative comparison of their 
expenditure is impossible Pilgrimages were popular, and 
m the absence of means of rapid travel they may have cost 
more than now, but we do not know the proportion of the 
people who were able to make them Marriages were cele- 
brated m the style which is still famihar, but we are not m a 
position to compare the expense mcurred Jewellery and 
metal ornaments were largely worn, but there is nothmg to 
show the extent of the practice, and our knowledge may be 
summed up m della Valle’s remark that “ those that have 
them adorn themselves with many gold-worlcs and jewels ” 
There were almost certainly fewer possibilities than now of 
spendmg money on the tnfles and small conveniences obtain- 
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able everywhere at the preeent day — ^pocket-knrvee, huttona, 
lookmg-glaBseflj and mmilftr goods they were not then on the 
market, and probably the want of them was not felt. Intan 
catang hquors, opnin and dm^ appear to have been readily 
obtainable m most parts of the country and, as I have aoid 
in an eariier chapter the rertnctions contamed in Akbar s 
regulations were probably not systematically enforced, but 
we have no information r^ardmg the consumption of the 
masses, and it can be said only that over mdulgence did not 
occur on a scale to attract the attention of foreign visttors. 
Tobacco was not as yet generally available and I have found 
no suggestion that the common people smoked any mdigenous 
product so that apparently we must conclude that the 
practace is comparatively novel It is reasonable to mfer that 
little money was spent on btigataon professional lawyers 
did not exist and I doubt whether many htgli officers of 
the penod would have given much time to lie mvesbga 
bon of disputes among those of the common people who were 
not m a poaibon to oSer roaDy substantial bnbes. On the 
other hand, rather more was probably spent than now m 
satisfying the demands of petty officials of vanous classes 
but it IS impossible to form any definite idea of the expendi 
ture neceasary under this head- 

To complete our review of the carcnunstances of the people, 
a few words should be said regarding thd benefits which they 
were able to enjoy without payment. So far us the activities 
of the State were concerned these benefits appear to have 
been very scanty indeed- These were seme nnmetaUed 
roads, and a very small number of bridges there was nothing 
m the way of organised medical assistance I can trace no 
signs of a system of popular education ^ and the day had 
not come for schemes of industrial or agncultural dovelop- 

* I mikf thU tUtrairat with all miwrt to th« mBAtki of Me. K I 4 . 1^* 
(ProfMfKta of Lnrnx*9 Ini*a dmnmy V%a MuJmmw»adan Period^ 

102) 00 tbp Improrrd “ ” of rdaf«tIon iQtrodDct>d by Akbu Tb« 

cbBptPf of AbiU F«xl OQ whkb Mr Law rcUn nooot bp m!d aa todtotlng 
tlut AOjthIng wu icttuHy doopi it U tm tbAt Akbar ran:r«tpd a ww 
and pxrppdinjdT amUtkrat corriniltUB. but ai 1 barr aakl In a not* tu 
CbaptPT IIL tbe abvnwp of adoinMnUre drtalla abowa that thr mattrr 
atojipnj Uipfp 
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went, or for tlie provision of veterinary treatment or other 
modern forms of State activity In all these matters 
the masses are economically better off at the present day 
The question of the benefits arising from charitable endow- 
ments IS not qmte so clear, but, if one might judge from the 
surviving institutions, I should be mclmed to conclude that 
for the people at large these benefits were of small account, 
though they may have been substantial m the case of particu- 
lar localities or special classes of the population , apeakmg 
g^CTi^y, the common people had to provide what they 
needed for themselves " 

At the begmmng of this chapter I suggested that the 
scattered and fragmentary observations, which alone are 
available, could be pieced together so as to make somethmg 
hke a picture of the economic life of India at the close of 
Alcbar’s reign The picture which I see is this The upper 
classes, small in numbers and consisting largely of foreigners, 
enjoyed mcomes which were very great relatively to reason- 
able needs, and as a rule they spent these mcomes lavishly 
on objects of luxury and display They did practically 
nothing towards promotmg the econormc development of the 
country, and such part of their mcome as was not spent was 
hoarded m unproductive forms The smgle benefit resultmg 
from their activities was mdirect their patronage of foreign 
merchants, dictated solely by the desire for novelty, m fact 
facihtated the opemng of new channels of trade, and thus 
paved the way for economic developments m the future 
Bnjoymg this patronage, the merchants on the coast adopted 
a somewhat similar style of hving, but elsewhere it was 
dangerous for traders or men of busmess to mdulge m open 
expenditure, and, hke the rest of the rmddle classes, they 
hved mconspicuous and probably frugal fives The great 
bulk of the population lived on the same economic plane as 
now we cannot be sure whether they had a httle more or a 
little less to eat, but they probably had fewer clothes, and they 
were certainly worse off m regard to household utensils and 
to some of the mmor convemences and gratifications of fife. 
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wHle they enjoyed practically notiung in the way of communal 
eemcee and advantage* That is tiae picture rtaelf m the 
background is the Bhadow of famine, a word ■which has changed 
its meaning withm the last century In Atbar b tnne, and 
long afterwards it meant complete if temporary economic 
chaos, marked by features which, repulsive as they are must 
not be left out — deetructaon of homes, sale of children mto 
slavery hopeless wandermg m search of food, and finally 
starvataon, with cannibalism as tiie only poesible alternative 
It IS agamst this background that the splendonrs of Agra 
or Vijayanagar must be viewed. 
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THE WEALTH OP INDIA 
L CONTEMPOBAHY IdBAB 

The question whether India was a nch conntry m Akhar s 
time can be answered in different ways according to our 
choice o£ a cntenon of the wealth of naticms. Ordinary 
Europeans of the penod would, I think, have pointed as 
evidence of wealth to the vi^le stock of what they knew 
as costly cominoditiee whfle statesmen and finanaers would 
have laid strew rather on the persistent mflnx of the precious 
metals, and although both these cntena are obsolete, their 
historical significance calls for a brief notice before we pass 
to an exanunatioa of the question as it presents itself to 
economists at the present day 

In the sixteenth century the ordinary European had as 
I have said m the first chapter very vogue ideas about that 
large portion of tl^ world which he spoke of m general terms 
os the Indies^ He knew them at bwt os distant countnea 
possessed of apparently unlimited supplies of commodities 
like spices, with which he and his neighbours were inade- 
quately furnished these commodities commanded high 
pncea in Europe^ and the (act that they were held m little 
account m their place of ongm did not enter into the calctila 
tions of consumeis m the \\ est The Indies were undoubtedly 
well supplied with spiccs and simihir goods travellers told 
talcs not neccasinly exaggerated of the splendours of Courts 
and Monorchs, ojid the popular idea of India s wealth required 
no further confirmstion The strength of its hold on the 
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Western imagination is perhaps best seen in the fact that it 
persisted even when the fear of India’s cheap labour had 
become established , India was still accounted fabulously 
rich vhen India’s population was Imown to be miserably poor 

It is unnecessary at the present day to discuss the validity 
of the alternative criterion adopted by Bhzabethan states- 
men and financiers If the theory be admitted, their 
judgment was undoubtedly correct, for the influx of gold 
and Sliver into India is one of the permanent outstanding 
features of the commerce of the world In the early days of 
the Roman Empire, as in the sixteenth century, India was 
eager to sell her produce, but wanted little merchandise m 
return, and then, as now, the balance of trade was adjusted 
by imports of the precious metals to an amount sufficient 
to excite alarm At the period ivith which we are concerned, 
the topic was a commonplace among those travellers ^ho 
were also men of affairs , it was discussed at length by Bermer 
m his Letter to Colbert, and referred to by various other writers, 
but for our present purpose it is perhaps sufficient to quote 
Sir Thomas Roe’s remark that “ Europe bleedeth to enrich 
Asia ” as a concise illustration of the contemporary pomt of 
view 

The influx of treasure came from various sources As has 
already been noticed, the official exports of Portugal consisted 
almost entirely of bilver, which was expended on Indian com- 
modities for shipment both eastwards and westwards The 
Red Sea trade brought large sums, for a great part of the Indian 
exports were sold for cash at Mocha The Persian trade 
contributed a substantial flow of silver, while the gold obtam- 
able m East Africa was the mam object of the Portuguese 
settlements at Sofala and Mozambique Treasure was brought 
from the East as well as from the West, from Pegu, Siam, 
the Archipelago, and Japan, that is to say, from practically 
all countries except Ohma, where the export was prohibited A 
similar rule appears to have existed m India as Terry wrote, 
the people of any nation were “ very welcome, that bnng m 
their bulhon and carry away the other’s merchandise , but 
it IS looked on as a crime that is not easily answered, to 
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txansport anv quantity of silver tihence Thus there was a 
largo and regular inflpi, with at most a email outflow and 
consequently a contmuoua addition to the stocks poeseesod 
by the country The destmataon of this mflux of ttcaiuro 
IS a matter of muoh eoonomio importance. Part of it was 
gradually used up m coinage, which consumed chiefly silver 
m the north and both gold and silver m the eoutln In- 
dustries also absorbed a substantial amount gold thread 
was employed m the more costly cotton fabnca silver plate 
was common in wealthy households, jewellery was worn by 
all who could afford it and there was a wide scope for the 
display of both metals on ftnimalsj conveyances, and other 
objects of luxury Only a part of the influx was however 
devoted to these purposes and the balance of the precious 
metals was stored up m circumstances which prevented their 
employment m productioiL The aoonmnlataon of large 
hoards was essenlaally a feature of Hindu civilisation the 
hoards were concentrated m the temples and the Courts, 
and while religious institutions appear to have steadily added 
to their possessions, the ertozy that a kmg never touched his 
predecessor s treasure but aocumulated a new hoard for 
himself was so widespread during the siiteenth century 
that it probably hod a real foundation m fact Paes, for 
instance, records that in Vijayanagar the treasury was sealed 
on the death of each Emperor and opened only in tho case 
of great need while Babur says that Bengalis regarded the 
amassmg of treasure as a glorious distinction, but it was 
disgraceful for o new ruler to expend what his predecessor 
had collected. The best evidence of tho magnitude of thes 
hoards is our knowledge of the violent dissipation whic’ 
occurrod from tune to time Thus tho early Moslem mvadet 
danng tho eleventh and twelfth centunes swept the north o. 
India practically clear and the stock of treasuro remained 
low tili it was replenished by Alauddin s campaigns m (he 
Hindu south when the soldiers threw away the silrcr becauso 
it was too heavy to carrv and the loot of gold pearls and 
diamonds was recorded in maunds The Cfte<'nth century 
again saw a depletion m the stock of Northern India we ere 
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told tbnt iiiidor Ibrahim Lodi gold and silver were procurable 
onl} with tlie greatest difficulty, and the deficiency contmued 
until the Moguls replenished the north from Gujarat, Central 
India, and the Deccan. It is scarcely worth while to reproduce 
the chroniclers’ statements of the sums whicli changed hands 
on these and similar occasions, but as a single instance it may 
be mentioned that after the battle of Talikot the royal family 
of Yijayanagar arc said to have carried away treasure m 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones valued at more than a 
hundred milhons sterling ^ Compared with this sum, Akbar’s 
accumulations, estimated by Mr Vincent Smith at forty 
milhons sterlmg in cash alone, appear comparatively modest, 
but it must be remembered that Alcbar started with very 
httic in hand, while the Vijayanagar treasure was probably 
in part at least of old standing 

It is not easy to determine how far this habit of hoarding pre- 
vailed among the people generally, as distmct from the rulers 
and the custodians of rehgious institutions Tavermer asserts 
that many of the nobles at the Mogul Court accumulated gold, 
and, though I know of no direct authority for the statement, 
it IS highly probable that the chiefs of Vijayanagar were 
intent at this period on amassing treasure in view of the 
pohtical situation Successful merchants must have held 
m the aggregate a large stock of cash, representmg what 
would nowadays be called reserves and funds awaitmg employ- 
ment, and it IS hard to draw a hne between reserves and 
hoards The lower classes can have hoarded very httle gold, 
because of its high value m terms of commodities , a smgle 
gold mukr would have cost a peasant the entire produce of 
from two to three acres of wheat, and to a town labourer 
would have represented the wages of 200 days^ We are 
bound, however, to recognise that the habit, which is still 

1 I i.liinlr we get a glimpse of a part of this treasure m a letter of a Jesuit 
missionary (Say, 780), who m the year 1699 saw the treasure kept by the 
Vijayanagar Commander-m-Chief, and was told that much of it had once 
belonged to the Emperor 

® This illustration relates primarily to Northern Jiadia In the south, 
where gold was m active circulation, and coins of small denommation were 
current, the lower classes may have been able to absorb a substantial 
amount 
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prevalent, of keeping a few coins or jewels laid away and 
adding to the store when possible bears the markn of its 
antiquity on its face and I have no doubt that a certain 
proportion of the influx of silver was absorbed by the more 
prosperous members of the lower classes, ti one way or 
another then, the preaoue metals were disposed of as they 
flowed mto India or aa Hawkins wrote at the time All 
nations brmg Com and carry away commodities for the 
same and this Com is buned m India, and goeth not out 

n Modrbjt Ideas 

So far we have reached the position that India was r^arded 
as noh by Europeans of the sixteenth century either because 
of her visible stock of what they knew ae costly commoditieB 
or on account of her couttnued absorption of the precioua 
metals and m both cases opinion was substantially m accord 
ance with the facta we have now to mqmre whether India 
was nch in the sense which the term convtys to modem econo- 
mists. The modem entenon of wealth is the moome of com 
modities, or more precisely the relation of that mcome to the 
numbers of the population when we pass from wealth to weU 
bemg we have further to take mto socount the way m which 
the income is distributed because a nearer approach to equality 
wfll usually yield a greater aggregate of satisfaction but so 
long as we are dealing with the wealth of a country as a unit, 
the question of distribataon docs not arise. In the foregoing 
chapters I have tried to estimate the changes which have taken 
place m the average income, that is to say m the mcomc 
of commodities yielded relatively to the numbers of the popu 
lation b) each source m turn and wo may begm this inquiry 
by summarising the results which have so far been reached. 

In the case of ngnculturo wo have seen that while different 
parts of the country have been affected in different wap it 
IS improbable that for India taken ns a whole the gross income 
per head of the rural population has changed by any largo 
proportion it may possibly bo somewhat smaUer more 
probably it u somewhat larger than it was but m cither ca^ 
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the tlificrcncG would not; be so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in tlio economic jiosition We may reasonably 
assume that, the proportion of rural to total population bas 
not changed mntenallv , in Alcbar’s time, as at the present 
day, the population was inainlv agricultural, and if there were 
proportionately more soldiers and domestics then, there are 
more town-workers now, so that we may conclude that the 
average income from agriculture per head of the total popula- 
tion IS somewhere about the same The summary of the 
results which ha%'C so far been reached wull then stand as 
follow s . 

As regards primary production, agriculture jaelded about 
the same average income os now , forests 3nelded about the 
same , fisheries perhaps somewdiat more , and mmerals almost 
certainl}’’ less 

As regards manufactures, agricultural industnes show on 
balance no material change , the average mcome from miscel- 
laneous handicrafts, w'ool-weaving, and transport production 
other than shipbmlding, has substantially mcreased, but sfik- 
wea\’ing shows a declme 

No estimate has yet been made of the average mcome from 
shipbmlding, cotton and ]ute weavmg, or foreign commerce, 
while for our present purpose it is unnecessary to take 
internal commerce into account, commodities being valued 
at the place of consumption rather than of origin 

In combimng these results, allowance must be made for 
differences m the importance of the vanous items The silk 
industry, for instance, was of small volume, and even a large 
decrease m its total mcome would be almost negligible when 
spread over the entire population of the country, while the 
other probable decrease, that from fishenes, loses much of its 
significance m the same way These two losses are probably 
much more than counterbalanced by the gams under mmeral 
and transport production and miscellaneous handicrafts, but 
these gams m turn, substantial though they are, become very 
small when we set them beside the preponderatmg item of 
agricultural mcome, representmg the results of the efforts of 
a majority of the whole population. So far then as those 
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estamatefi are concerned, we may oondude that India was 
almost oertamly not noher in Akbar a day* than now and that 
probably she was a httle poorer il there baa been any change 
BO large ae to be capable of recogmtaon by the rough testa 
which alone are available we must look for it under the three 
^uroca of income for which ostnnatea have not yet been offered, 
flourcee which, a* we ahall find, are very closely mter related 
If India waa richer than now the additional mcome must have 
conaiffted of the ship* which ahe built, the textile goods which 
farmed the most important single item of their outward cargo 
and the excess value of the foreign goods which they brought 
back. 

"We have no direct knowledge of the annual output of 
shipping, but it IS poseible to make a rough eetunate of the 
amount m existence m India at this penod, and to calculate 
withm wide Uxmta the output required to mamtam the exurtmg 
supply We have seen that the vea&els leaving annually for 
foreign ports aggregated probably less than GO 000 tuns so that 
by takmg this figure os a basis we shall at any rate not under 
estimate the annual production A deduction must be made 
for the ships built m Europe (about one-tentb of the total) 
but on the other hand on addibon is required for the Indian 
ships employed m the direct trade between the Red Sea end 
Pegu, Malacca, Java and Sumatra, and we may set this item 
off against the former though it was probably not so large 
No allowance need bo made for sbips in rcserv e because, under 
the conditions imposed by the seasons owners were practically 
compelled to send their stupe out if a vessel did not start at 
the proper time the whole jears income was lost and the 
deterioration resulting from a prolonged stay in harbour was 
perhaps an even more senous matter' ^^o may therefore 
take the aggregate of Indian sca-gomg merchant ships at a 
maximum of GO 000 tuns 40 000 tuns is probably a bberal 
allowance for coasting craft and 20 000 tuns for fighting ships 

* Tbe Isioix to ■Upa In lodxsn jiorU l> mmtlooM bv arrml Mric^ton 
cJ Uw prTtod. P«}iQii.for InsUoFf InoUtion Uh* DTfU for doabW-«h^«thlnt 
■Up* l«oax»4(or Bar»u wbrrr lb** from woTO* ptrtlcuUH/x»^ t 

{rvxlv Lfv 
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making 120,000 tuns m all ^ Tlie annual output required to 
mamtam tins amount of sluppmg depends on tlie annual rate 
of loss, ivlucli was very high accordmg to modem ideas The 
average hfe of a carrack seems to have been about three 
years, for Pyrard says that they usually made only two, or 
at most three, voyages, but a large proportion of the losses 
of these ships occurred m waters where Indian vessels did not 
ply, ofi the Cape of Good Hope or still farther west, and it is 
safe to say that the latter on the average lasted longer How 
much longer they lasted is a matter of conjecture , from a 
consideration of such details as have been recorded regarding 
shipwrecks and losses by fire and capture, I think the average 
life must have been more than five years, but I doubt whether 
it can have been as much as ten, and on these hnes the 
annual output would he somewhere between 12,000 and 
24,000 tuns, while it would be less if the average life was 
longer than I have conjectured The figures I have given 
are the equivalent m carrymg capacity of from 6000 to 12,000 
net registered tons, and are thus greater, but not very much 
greater, than the output m the years before 1914, when from 
4600 to 7800 net tons were budt annually ^ AUowmg then 
for the difference m population, the shipbuildmg mdustry 
has fallen off, but the loss m mcome is obviously insignificant 
when spread over the inhabitants of the whole country 

Turmng to the income derived from foreign commerce, it 
will be remembered that no estimate has been offered of the 
rate of profit obtamable m the tune of Akbar We can, how- 
ever, form some idea of what foreign trade meant to the 
country as a whole by comparmg the amount of shipping 

^ The estimate for fightmg ships includes the Portuguese navy and the 
forces mamtamed by the “ pirates ” The size of the former can be deduced 
from the detailed accounts of the fleets given m the later Decadas , the boats 
owned by the “ pirates ” were certainly fewer and smaller than those of the 
Portuguese, and I have taken their total as a httle more than half that of 
their enemies 

® These figures are taken from Table No 183 of the Stoiistical Abstract 
rdating to British India I have asoertamed from the India Office that tlie 
tonnage shown m this table is net Possibly the figures given should bo 
raised to allow for construction in ports belongmg to Indian States, but 
information on this pomt is not readily available, and the error cannot n 
any case be of much importance. 


TJ 
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space per head* We hare found that the prohahle TUMitnum 
of space was equivalent to S6 000 net registered tons, and 
nwmg the mimmum estanate of population suggested m 
Chapter I we can see that, m order to ohtem the average 
income the profit (whatever it was) which was ohtamable 
from one ton of space must be divided among about 2800 
persons at least For tiie modem penod, the profit from 
one ton has to be spread over fewer than 46 persons, and 
without gomg further into hypothetical calculations, the 
conclusion may fairly be drawn that the average income 
derived from sea borne oommeice may well have been less 
than now, and m any case cannot have been so much 
greater as to make a material difference m the average total 
mcome of the entire population of India, while the mformaticm 
which we possess regarding trade on the land frontiars shows 
that whatever the rate of profit may have been, its volume 
was even less ogniflcant for the country as a whole ^ 

The remaining source of income the manufacture of cloth 
from cotton and jute, rcquxres somewhat more detailed 
eammination* We have seen that a substantial portion of the 
population may have worn jute dothmg in the time of Akbar 
while it may be conjectured that coarse cotton cloth was at 
that penod nsed for pocking other goods outside the very 
limited area where jute was g r own and smeo the nscs of the 
two fibres have been mterohanged, any attempt at comparison 
mvolves the abandonment of the distinction based on the 
nature of the material wo must think simply of cloth and 
state the facts m terms of yards. The error mtroduced by 
neglecting differences m material and quality is much less 
than it looks because the value of tho material has already 
been taken into account as part of the mcome denved from 

I Fof the brorOt o( rrodm vho haTe act itodlfd tb« coapkntlTe 
•tAtiittr* of •hlpyiUar it lur tx) voilli vbQ* to ptr* hi w Sgam (or otb^ 
coaalrt^ o( contrut. JoaI brlora tb« var tb* Ablp* vbkb 

drarrd >»itb from JApAB rrprf«ra(rd mboat t«o>Gnb4 toa b<^ 
erf tbo poimUtkm, or wiy Sftrra tlBM the for InliA lUKlo^Uoff 

roTniAV At tbe period ibe United PtAtea bftd more tbAn kmlf * ton 
per bwb AinmlU bed one toe aod tbo UiUlM Kbacdom ararir on* and 
a tulf ton I a natfon UtIox lar;^; bjr ara-U>ra« ccttnowirc out toM out 
*boet oar ton or rnotr prr toad ct the popolAtloe. 
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ngriculhirc. nnd nrc iio\\ concerned only wth the increase 
in xnluc rc'^iiltinp from the processes of raanufaefcuro; we 
rccocnnsc tlmt the average of quality was probably 
higher in the si\(ccnfh ccnturr/tlinn now, because a larger 
proporhon of llic cloth vrns made of cotton, but on the other 
hand ve must tsslce into account the greater ^\idth of much 
of the modern mi)l'Vo\on cloth A yard of “ average ” cloth 
vas thus smaller as veil ns better in Alcbnr’s time than now, 
and on the vholc it forms a not unsuitable unit for the rough 
conipari'-on which alone is possible 

Starting then vitli the facts of modern times we may say 
that, on tlic average of the years 191 1-11, and talong produc- 
tion, imports, and exports into consideration, India consumed 
annually about 18]^ yards of jute and cotton cloth per head of 
the population, while on a similar basis the production was 
from 15 to 15^ yards per head, leaving a net import of 3 
yards or rather more * the question which we have to consider 
IB thus vhetlier production at the end of the sixteenth century 
was greater or less than 15 )’-ards per head. At that period 
tliere were no imports of cloth made of these materials, and 
consequently production represented the total of exports and 
internal consumption We can arrive at a rough measure 
of the possible exports from the volume of shippmg space 
available, which we have taken at a maximum of 60,000 tuns 
Cloth was the prmcypal article earned, but other exports were 
numerous, and some of them were bulky , it is rare for a 
smgle class of goods to furmsh as much as half the exports 
of a large country, and we shall not run any nsk of under- 
estimation if we assign two-thirds of the total space to 
cloth. On this assumption it is just barely possible that 
exports may have reached 200 milhon yards, though I 
think myself that this figure is probably far m excess of 
the truth , and usmg the minimum estimate of population 
previously suggested, we may thus put exports at a maxunum 
of about 2 yards per head Deductmg this from present 
production, there remam 13 yards, and we have to ask 
whether the former consumption exceeded or fell short of this 
figure Consumption falls under two mam heads, packmg 
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(at prwent 2| yards) ajid olothmg (at present about 18 yards) 
The nse of packing vanea roughly with the volume of com 
merce and the figures already dealt with show that this was 
fmflmg compared with the present standard we may there- 
fore infpir that the cloth required for packmg at the caxher 
penod amounted to onty a small fractaon of a yard per 
head- As to clothing, we have seen m the last chapter that 
all over IndiA clothes were probably less worn by the maasee 
than now and the present figure (18 yards) is therefore m 
excess of the ttandud of the tune of Akbar The amount 
of this excess is m the present state of our knowledge, a 
matter of oon^ecture if we guess that the average for 
clothing was 12 yards, then the total consumption must 
have been leas than 13 yards and the total prodnotaon less 
than the present figure of about 15 yards if we guess that 
olothmg took 10 yards then the total prodnebon Tuust have 
been much leas than now while m order to arnve at a larger 
production per head we must assume that people m general 
used nearly as much cloth os now thou^ they certai^y did 
not wear it m pubUa Finally allowance should be made 
for the large modem export of yam to which there was 
nothing comparable m the tune of Akbar even if the 
production of finished cloth was as largo as now the scale 
would bo turned against the earher period by mcludmg 
these iMUrtiaUy manufactured goods, • 

The general result of this somewhat tedious analysis is 
that we must choose between the foUowmg possibilities 
(a) a total population of mneb less than our estimated 
mmimum of lOO milhoas (6) a volume of export-shipping 
much greater than our estimated maximum of GO 000 tuns 
(c) internal consumption much larger than is suggested by 
contorapoTary accounts (d) n production of doth per head 
almost certainly not greater and probably somewhat less 
than now Reader* who accept the mferenccs drawn in 
previous chapter* regarding the economic conditions of the 
penod will conclude (hat (ho fourth alternative is (he most 
probable while tho^ who seek to pro\e that production 
was substantially greater in Akbar* time tlitin now must 
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show that some or all of those inferences are mistaken The 
average quality of the cloth produced was doubtless higher 
than now, but the difference may easily be exaggerated 
the export markets took a very small proportion of the 
total, the consumption of the upper classes m India was 
quantitatively msignificant, and we must regard the great 
bulk of the cloth woven as similar to the coarse but durable 
fabrics which are still produced I do not think, therefore, 
that the difference m quahty requires any large allowance 
beyond that which has already been made m neglectmg the 
greater average width of the modern production 

Thus a detailed exammation of these sources of mcome — 
shipbuildmg, foreign commerce, and textile manufactures — 
appears to me to justify the conclusion that they cannot have 
yielded so much more than now as to raise the average 
mcome of the country materially above its present level 
The result can perhaps be stated more concisely as follows 
If it be admitted that the mass, of the people wore fewer 
clothes than now, then the whole question turns on the 
proportion of shippmg to population. In order to estabhsh 
the proposition that India was richer under Akbar, it would 
be necessary to show that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion was employed m bmlding ships and mamiEacturmg cloth 
with which to load them it may be conceded that such 
an impression might have been formed by a traveller whose 
observations were limited to the coast from Dm to Goa, but 
it is to my min d mconceivable that the impression could have 
survived a journey across the thickly populated Deccan from 
Surat to Golconda, from Golconda northwards to Lahore, and 
then from Lahore to the mouth of the Ganges When we 
look at India as a whole with the eyes of travellers who made 
these journeys, we see a population predommantly agricultural, 
and reahse that the numbers employed m connection with 
foreign commerce can have formed only an mconsiderable 
fraction of the total. 

We have thus passed m review all the important branches 
of production existmg at the end of the sixteenth century, 
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and aie m a poaitioii to answer m general terms the question 
which we asked at the beginning of this section, whether India 
was noh m the sense of having an adequate mcome per head 
of the populationu The answer is that India was almost 
oertamly not noher than she is imw, and that probabty she 
was a httie poorer It is true that the country produced 
commoditiee which were eagmijr sought for by other nations, 
and that hy the sale of these oommoditaes a steady mhuz 
of the precious metals was secured, so that people who viewed 
India from outside, and under the mfluonce of eoonomio 
theones which are now discarded, might be excused for form 
mg an erroneous judgment of her wealth , but when we 
escape from the fascmation exercised by a spectacular foreign 
oommeroe, and concentrate our attention on the resources 
of the country as a whole, our final verdict must be that, 
then as now India was desperately poor The mfoiiDation 
which IS available suggests to me that the average income 
of commodities was probably even smaller than now it does 
not suffice to afford definite proof that the stream of wealth 
has moreased, hut it justifies ^e conclusicin that the deficiency 
of production which is the outstanding fact at the present 
day was, at the least, equally prominent at the dose of the 
sixteenth century 


in DlSTEinUTIOH 

IVe have now to consider the actnal distribution of the 
income which wo have hitherto treated ns an aggregate, 
divisiblo m equal shares among the whole population of the 
country The mam conclusions which wo have reached on 
this subject may bo suimuansed as follows 

(1) The upper classes wore oble to live much more luiun 
ouily m the tune of Akbar than now 

(2) The middle classes appear so far as our scanty know 
ledge goes to hav-e occupied more or less the same economic 
position as at present but their numbers were proportionately 
much smaller and they formed on unimportant s<^ion of the 
population 
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(3) The ]o^^c^ clnsscs, including very nearly all tlie pro- 
duct nc clcnicntv'?, lived even more linrdly than they live now. 

The economic g) stem of the period was so simple that it 
1 *^ easy for us to see Jiow these differences arose. Speaking 
of India as a whole, we may say that producers enjoyed 
practically no communal benefits, and kept for themselves so 
much of their produce as was not taken from them, while the 
consuming clnsccs took* from the producers as much as they 
could , and since the bulk of the consuming classes were 
dependent mediately or immediately upon the State, the chief 
agent of distribution was the revenue-system m force The 
cfToct of this sj'stein upon the great mass of producers, the 
cultivators of the soil, has been studied m some detail , we 
have seen tliat m the regulation-provinces of the Mogul 
Kmpire, comprising practically the whole of the northern 
plains as far as the west of Bengal and a substantial portion 
of the country farther south, the standard of the revenue- 
demand was about double the modern standard of rent, and 
we have found reason to mfer that the shore of the State was 
at least equally great m the territories of Vijayanagar and m 
the kingdoms of the Deccan.^ In order to reahse the signifi- 
cance of this fact, it is necessary to bear m mind that, while 
the revenue was calculated on the gross yield, it had to be 
paid from the net mcome. If the productivity of a holdmg 
IS to be mamtanJed, a substantial proportion of the gross 
yield must be expended m ways which are, stoctly speakmg, 
necessary , the peasant must keep himself and his family 
ahve and fit for work, he must mamtam the efficiency of his 
cattle and provide for their replacement, he must renew his 
implements, and he must pay wages and various other expenses 
of cultivation The burden of this necessary outlay vanes, 
but on a representative holdmg m Northern India it probably 
approximates to one-half of the gross yield which the peasant 

^ It may be repeated that this conclusioii does not apply to those parts 
of the Mogul jSmprre where the regulatioa-83^m of assessment was not 
m force, notably Bengal and Berar, or to porbons of some other proTinces, 
comprising for the most part the least prodootive areas We do not 
know the burden of the revenue in these tracts, but we may conjecture 
that it was not very much lighter than m the remamder of the Empire. 
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topee to eecure m favourable seaeoms. The xevenne or rent 
ifl the first csharge on the net income left after these expense* 
have been provided for and when it has been paid, the balance 
IB at the disposal of the peasant for comforts or luxnnee 
improvement*, and mvestment or repayment of personal 
debt* hifl position depends, not on his groe* mcome 

but on the amonnt of the free flnrplns which remains at 
hifl disposaL The Burplns for which Akbar’s peasant* could 
hope waa at the best very small if half the prodnee was 
reqntred to cover necessary eipenditnie and one-third was 
claimed as revenue, there remamed only one-eixlh of the gross 
mcome expected in favourable years and a very slight loes 
doe to aemdenta of season would absorb the whole of the 
antaoipated balance. Redaction of the revenue-demand by 
one-half would obviously doable the amount of the free 
surplus, and thus leave the peasant a comparatively much 
larger sum of money to spend m prosperous tunes, while 
enabling hm to carry on his bnsmess un^ed m less favour 
able years. Speaking broadly that is the difierence between 
Akbats tunes and the present day the modem tenant- 
cultivator has more money to spend when seasons are good 
and he can stand greater losses when seasons arc bad The 
peasant holding directly under the State ought to occupy a 
still more favourable position smee m modem times the 
revenue is less than the rout, and if the dutincbon is not so 
marked m practice as m theory the reason is that the direct 
holder has commonly attamed to a somewhat higher standard 
of life porticularly m r^ard to conventional nccewncs. 
In any case, the reduction m the burden of compulsory 
payments which has taken place smee the tunc of Akbar 
IS quite sufficient to account for the observed improvement 
m the position of the peasant ho may not handle a larger 
gross produce than formerly but ho is able to keep a larger 
share of it for himselL 

\\ e may reasonably infer that the itandard of life of the 
rural labourers waa set by that of the peasants who employed 
them, in the sense that they were ordinarily somewhat worse 
oil than their masters and we can ihns ui^erstaml the con 
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temporary observations summansed m tbe last chapter so 
far as they apply to the rural population as a whole the 
standard of life was generally lower than now, for the simple 
reason that a larger proportion of the mcome oh tamed m the 
villages was diverted to the expenditure of the State It is 
not possible to speak with the same confidence regarding the 
craftsmen and artisans, because we possess very httle informa- 
tion regardmg the burdens which they bore, but so far as they 
paid anything in the way of taxes or dues they were corre- 
spondingly worse ofi , their numbers were, however, small 
relatively to the agricultural population, and it is the con- 
tribution of the villages rather than the towns which marks 
the system of distribution m existence at the end of the 
sixteenth century 

The absorption by the State of so large a proportion of the 
peasants’ free surplus is not necessarily to be considered as an 
economic evil. So far mdeed, the conditions prevaihng*m 
the days of Akbar are m accordance with the ideals of some 
modem socialists, and the advisability of this distribution 
must be judged by the uses to which the appropriated surplus 
was devoted Had it been expended m meeting the peasants’ 
needs and m enabimg them to lead a more reasonable hfe — 
m fumishmg the various factors of agncultural production, 
m providmg opportumties for education, or m securmg 
medical relief and proper samtary conditions — then the 
task of the cntic would have been to determine whether the 
well-being of the people was on the whole promoted or not, 
and whether the benefits provided by the State gave more 
or less satisfaction than would have been obtamed if the 
mcome had been left m the hands of those who earned it 
This question, however, does not arise Apart from a vaiymg 
and imperfect measure of security, the peasant obtamed no 
return whatever, and the large share of his free surplus which 
was faken by the State was expended m the mterests of other 
classes fonnmg a very small minority of the populatiom We 
have seen m earher chapters how the share of the State was 
eventually disbursed , the bulk of it went on the purchase of 
articles of luxury, the mcrease m the stock of treasure, and 
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th.e mamtenanoe of a lai^ toasa of •onproductive employmeEt, 
and while these featoree still chaiactense the economic life of 
India there can ho no doubt that their relative importance 
haa dgnipished. To complete onr companson between the 
two penodfl it is deeirable to trace the desfmation of that 
portion of the mcome of the oormtay which haa been diverted 
from these objecta. 

So far aa 1 can aee the acoomit is balanced bj three mam 
items, mcreaae in oommtmal expenditure, growth of the 
middle claaaes and the modest improvement which, aa we 
have found, haa been eSectod m the standard of life of the 
maasea of the people. The eitension of oommimal eipenditore 
ifl obnoTia m the provision now made for edncaticm, medical 
relief and aamtation, means of oommnnioation, and aaautance 
to production m vanoua forma it cannot indeed be asserted 
that the needs of the country have yet been adequately met, 
the mere enumeration of the objects of a modem admnus- 
tcation 18 suffiaent to mark the c^nge smce Akbar a days. 
The growth of the middle claaaes in numbers and resources 
IS at least equally obvious. 17© may regard the great tern 
tonal maguatea aa m part the eucccaaora and repreaentativea 
of the official nobilitv of the siiteenth cen tur y but the 
ordinary landholder of Northern India is a new and distinctive 
feature aa la practically the whole of the profeaaional 
class, lawyera doctors teachers, joumollita, engineers, and 
the rest. Here ogam it cannot bo mamtained that, except 
petbapa m the case of landholdoiB and lawyers the needs of 
the country have been adequately mot but the progress 
olready made is aubatontml, ond apcaldng generally our 
conclusion must be that, though the average income of India 
may bo no greater than it was three centunea ago the changes 
which have taLcn place m its distnbution have resulted in a 
material mcrcose in the well bemg of the people tnVen as 
a whole I should not like it to be thought that I regard 
the existing distnbution aa entirely satisfactory unsolved 
problems which directly concern it ore important now and 
will bo more Important m the near future but the standard 
of wtU being wbile it has improved is itilt so deplorably low 
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tbat nothing but a large increase m the national dividend will 
suffice , vary the distribution as we may, there is not at 
present enough to go round, and if this companson of two 
widely different periods has any lesson for modem statesmen 
and administrators, it is the paramount need for concentra- 
tion of effort to secure an adequate mcrease of production 

lY. Conclusion 

We have now reached the final stage of our study We 
have seen that the economic Me of India at the end of the 
sixteenth century was characterised essentially by madequate 
production and faulty distnbution, and it remains only to 
take account of the tendencies at work , did the situation 
existing at the death of Akbar hold out a promise or a threat 
for the future prospenty of the country The answer to this 
question must be that the whole tendency of the economic 
environment was still further to discourage production, and 
to enhance the existing faults of distribution, so that a period 
of mcreasmg unpovenshment was to be expected, but that 
other and less conspicuous forces were just beginning to 
operate which offered a more hopeful prospect for the distant 
future. In regard to the immediate outlook, we need only 
recall that produpers as a whole were at the mercy of an 
administration conducted by men who were accustomed to 
extremes of luxury and display, who were discouraged by 
the conditions of their tenure from taking measures to foster 
the development of their charge, and who were impelled by 
the strongest motives to grasp for themselves the largest 
possible share of each producer’s mcome Productive enter- 
prise was penalised, while the demands on the existing stream 
of commodities were certam to mcrease , the mcentive to 
effort was bound to dimmish, and the superior attractions of 
an unproductive Me to become more and more apparent to all 
the most active elements of the population Such was the 
immediate prospect ; the history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries will show to what extent it was realised, 
but we are justified m saying that the position was unstable. 
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and tiiat the teed had bee^ sown of economic and political 
ooHapee 

An Indian statesman of the penod might well have reoog 
nised the dangers that lay ahead, but he oonld scarcely liave 
detected the first moonspicoona signs of a farther (iange. 
We have seen m a previons chapter that the demand of the 
upper classes for luxuries and novelties led to the patronage 
and encouragement of foreign merchants, and it is to the 
extension of the area of trade that the change m the economic 
situation IS nltamately due. The foreigners who were attracted 
to the country pursued mdeed a stnotly self regarding policy 
Incidentally their activities stamnlated prodaobon through 
the mcreased demand for commodities and the mtroduction of 
new staples and improved processes but they did not at first 
exercise any infinence on the administrative expIoitaboD 
■^nch m Akbar e tune and from a much eadier penod domm 
ated and steriUsed the energies of the population of India 
Contact with this root-evil was established only through the 
political changes of the eighteenth century and thenceforward 
the mam mterest of Indian economic history lies m the 
gradual transition from the regime of exploitation through 
mdifierence, to conscious effort for improvement. According 
to the theones current m England dnnng tho nineteenth 
century the transition to administrativn mdillerence should 
have sufficed but subsequent expenenco has shown that the 
lesson of the past had been learned too well, and the slow and 
halting progress which has been achieved in recent years 
proves ot onco the force of the old ovfl tradition and the 
need for consewas and organised effort directed towards its 
complete and final eradication 
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Tho violent movements of aconmulated Trealth are recounted m Thomas’ 
Chrmtdes, and can be followed m detail through the pages of Fenshta’s 
History Tor gold corns m Northern India, see tPavemter, 14-16, and Terry, 
112, 113 , for the sanctity of hoards, see Sewell, 282, and Babur, 483 , for 
the scarcity of gold and silver under Ibrahim Lodi, see Elhot’s History, iv 
476 , for the Vijayanagar treasure, Sewell, 199 , and for that of Akbar, 
V Smith, Akbar, 347 

The remainmg sections recapitulate results vluoh have been reached m 
previous chapters, and it is unnecessary to repeat the references which have 
already been given 
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THE CROPS GROW IN’ INDIA IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 

1 The crops specii&ed m the reventie statistics of the A%n may 
be arranged m modem classification as follows 

Cereals 'Wheat Barley. Rice 

Summer-nco is entered distmct from the two grades (Twt 
vaneties) enumerated among the autumn crops 

Millets Jowar Bajra Chena Sawan Kodon Kakun Mandwa. 
Kudiri or Kuri Barti 

Bajra is entered as lahdara, a name now almost obsolete Kakun 
IS shown as Kal or Gal, with Kangm as synonym. Kudin (or 
kun) and Barti are both desonbed as resembling sawan, and 
probably denote the lo west-grade millets such as kutki or mijhn , 
it IS possible that one of these infenor crops may have gone out of 
cultivation, but the descriptions given are not sufficiently detailed 
to make this certam. 

Pulses Gram hentils (masnr) Peas Mung Urd. Moth 
Lubiya Kulthi Arhar 

Two varieties of gram were assessed under the names nakhud-i 
Kabuh and nakhud-i Hindi 

Kisan IS not shown m the tables of rates, but m the desonption 
of Bihar (for which no rates are given) it is mentioned as eaten by 
the poor, but unwholesome 
Oil-seeds Til Linseed. Rape Tona Safflower 
SuGAB-OANE Two grades are distinguished, common and thick 
(paunda) 

Kcbees Cotton, Hemp 
Dyes Indigo A1 
Drugs, etc Poppy. Betel 

Miscellaneous Various mmor crops are specified, mcludmg vege- 
tables, spices or relishes, water-nuts (smghara), melons (both 
Persian and Indian), and a long senes of gourds and pumpkins 
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2, Outside the provmcefl where the regulation system of 
asseeament was m force, the only mdioations I have noticed of 
additional orope in the Mogul Empire are (1) ^6 statement 
referred to m the text that a kind of sackcloth was made m 
Bengal, which I take to mdicate that jute was grown and (2) 
the cultivation of tobacco m Gujarat, where it had just been 
aoohmatueil 

3 As regards Bouthem India, tlm following crops are mentioned 
by Paea, Nunis, Garcia da Orta, or other Bixteenth-century 
wnteis. 

Food OaiiKB. Bloe. Wheat. Jowar Ragi (msodwa). MiHeta 
tn genenL 

Jowar appe&is m fntZkd soharro, the mfaning of wfaiob U die* 
coaed In the next appendix. Baxley U mentioned in one 
tramlatloQ, but I donbt whether this Is aoocrmte. 
poiiBES, Qcaio. Mong. Hoiae-gram. Vsriom pnlsee (onspeoMed) 
Other Cbopb. Sogar-cane. Ootton. Indigo. T3. Linseed. 
Pepper Oooocot. Qtnger Tnrmealo. BeteL Cardamom. 
Aieca. Various -regetables (onspeoified). 
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" INDLOT CORN ” IN VIJAYANAGAR 

Two passages in Mr )Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire (pp 237, 333) 
suggest that Indian Com, or Maize [Zea Mays), was one of the 
commonest grains in Vijayanagar m the first half of the sixteenth 
century This suggestion is rendered highly improbable by facts 
known to botamcal students, which indicate that maize first 
reached India through Portuguese agency (vide de Candolle, under 
Maize), smee m that case it could scarcely have become a staple 
crop on the upland within a very few years of the Portuguese 
settlement at Goa , the expression translated “ Indian Corn ” 
IS Milho Zdburro (hteraUy, zaburro-millet), and while this render- 
ing IS justified by all the Anglo-Portuguese dictionanes within 
my reach, further mvestigation shows that it is not apphcable to 
our period, when the expression meant not maize but the great 
nuUet Sorghum, known m India as jowar A few details of this 
mvestigation will be useful to students as mdicatmg the kmd of 
precautions necessary m handlmg the evidence of sixteenth- 
century wnters 

The word zahurro occurs m the works of various Portuguese 
wnters on botany, while the aUied form ceburro is used m Spanish 
Eegardmg the meamng of these expressions. Dr Stapf of Kew 
wntes that “ all the botamcal authonties whom I have been able 
to consult, from Grisley, 1661, to Coutinho, 1913, connect Zaburro 
with Sorghum,” while Sir David Prain, to whose kindn ess I am 
mdebted for this information, has also given me a reference to 
Dodoens’ Frumentorum Histona, on p 71 of which it is 
stated, under the heading Sorghum, that the Portuguese call it 
zaburro-millet (“ Lusitanis milium saburru appellatur ”) The 
date of this book is 1666, while the narratives translated by Mr 
Sewell date from 1625 to 1635, so that we are justified m conclud- 
ing that, whatever the modem signification may be, Milho Zaburro 
meant jowar, and not maize, at the time they were compiled 

Before this information reached me, I had tried to ascertam 
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the meamng bv tracing the danvatioii of the ^rord Mhurro (which 
ifl not expired m any of the modecn dictionanea) but had failed 
to find any probable or even plaoaible ongin m any of the Latin 
languagw or m tho*e of Northoni Afnca the •otcroee from which 
miHeta migh t be expected to have reached the Ibenan peninsnla, 
while the first records of the discovery of mane m Ameuoa showed 
that the word oonld not have come from there. "When these 
inqmoee had yielded no result, Mr R, Bnm QjLL, suggested to 
me that the word might be of Indian otim and represent o 
corruption of jowJLr and this appears to be the tnith- The 
Portuguese had no letter with the sound of the Indian j and they 
represented this sound by a they had no te and us^ either 6 
or t> in its place, while they oommonly added an o m borrowing a 
snbetantave examples of these changes ™ti be easily found in 
Hobson-Jobson (a.^ Zedoana from Jadwar Bafaim from Waaai 
Mnngo from Mung) and it la dear that jow&i might easily become 
2 ub£re or with a natural change of stress, subarro At this 
point the suggestion was referred to Sir George Gnorsoo who 
wrote that znetathesu of the u and the a need cause no 
difficulty and that the word eaburro mi^t be treated as moat 
probably a corruption of jowfir 

We thus reach the concluaioiis that cohurro certainly meant 
jowir m the sixteenth century and that it is most prolwibly the 
same word transformed in the mouths of the Portuguese. Why 
it should now be given the sense of mnim is a difTerent question. 
If, as the dictioDones say maize has ossumed a Portuguese name 
belonging to a millet, the assumption can bo paralleled m various 
other languages in Engtish, mane is commonly calicd com 
( Indian Com ) m Freneh it is wheat ( bl6 do Turqolo 0 
m South iVfnca it is “ mealies,” that is nUje or millot and in 
Oodh }t 13 great ;owar Jt- 13, however more probahJe that 
the Anglo Portuguese lexicographers have been misled regarding 
the word, which is desenb^ correctly as a miioty ol Indian 
millet m Figueiredos dictronary published m 1013 but at this 
point the interest of the topic becomes purely philological 
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Trriv SE^POKTS OF BENGAL 

Por* Ufriic«o of tlic sixteenth century speak of a 

No\n"e to Bengal (hey u‘;uall} refer either to the Great (grande), 
or to llie Little (ptqucno), Porto These names ^\ero adopted by 
wriicT'* of other imtioii'i (c g jwrto piqueno in PurcJtas, II x, 1736), 
and the nn‘-=ioimnox hitmi^cd them as Porlus Magjius and Portus 
Pan us (e g Pay, 72S fT ) The word porlo m these names seem 
to lm\e been usual!} taken as the equivalent of the Enghsh 
“port,” and hence modern WTilers have looked for only two 
unjiortanf seaports in buxtecnth-ccntury Bengal , when this view 
IS taken, tlio literature of the period leads at once to the identifi- 
cation of Hooghly (or Satgaon, w^hich was close to it) as the 
"Small Port,” and of Chittagong as the ‘‘Great Port,” as is 
done by the authors of Hohson-Jobson I boheve this view to be 
mistaken It seems to me that the word porlo, m the mouths 
of seafaring Portuguese at this penod, referred primarily to a gap 
in the coast-bnc, aftd not, as landsmen are apt to assume, a 
town on the sea-shore ; in other words, porlo might signify a 
gulf or estuary, which might contam several seaports Modem 
Portuguese dictionanes recognise this meamng of the word, but 
their authonty is not of great importance m a matter of the 
land , my view that it is the primary meamng is based mainly 
on the language of Father F Fernandus, a Jesmt missionary who 
was sent to Bengal m 1698 to attempt the reformation of the 
Portuguese settlements. His letter descnbmg his journey is 
printed m Hay, 727 fi 

Fernandus embarked at Gochm for the portus parvus (stc 
emm vacant) , the words m parenthesis mdicate that he was 
giving the current name (Porto pequeno) of his designation After 
descnbmg vanous anxieties on the sea voyage, he speaks of a 
greater danger withm the portus, when the ship ran aground , 
they succeeded, however, m getting off the shoal, and then after 
sailing for eight days, still m the portus, reached the Portuguese 
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station ^ of Hooghly It w clear therefore that FemaDdua 
meant bv poriuM the nver and not the to^vn, of Hoogbly and I 
thmk it IB equally clear that ho must have taken hiB nomenclature 
from ordinary Fortngueee whether safloia on the ship or the 
men among whom he worked on ^nd he cannot have invented 
these oaTties and there is no reason to suppose that he did not 
follow the ordmuv naage Thus Porto pegueno does not neces- 
sarily signify any single town, but may denote the nver Hooghly 
on which Calcutta now stands. 

After oome months stay Femandus went on to the Partu* 
magmi* this was not a sea voyage, because he mentions the 
danger from tigeia on the way amd doubtless hia boat travelled 
by some of the inland waterwaya. He first reached Snpur 
which he descnbes as a station belonging to the Porius fnagnm 
and he dated his letter from this |dace, but he added a postscript 
to announce his arrival at Chittagong, also a station m the 
Portu# migniu Thus Fernandas certainly did not mean only 
Chittagong when he wrote portus magnus the expresmon covered 
both C^ttagong and Sopur The situation of cLttagons is well 
known that of Snpur is fixed by Fltoh e deaonption of his msit 
to Sonargaon * the eastern capital of Bengal (Pwr^s II x. 1737) 
Snpur was on the over of Ganges and was six leagues from 
Sonargaon it was a sea going port, for Fitch sailed thence on a 
small ship for Pegu. Thus in the language used by Femandus 
the Porto grande extended at any rato from the Kamaphuh nver 
to the iminediate neighbonrbo^ of Dacca and amce ho was 
probably using terms in thcu current meaning we are not bound 
to limit the expreaiwn to anv sloglo portu The uso of the 
expression becomes door If we look at a map of the Bay of 
Bengal and remember that the Portuguese camo to Bengal by 
SCO. Dn the left they would have the estuar^ of the Ilooghly 
(Porto pcjueno) on the nght loy that of the ileghna stretching 
from the Backergunje distnct to Chittagong, and the whole of this 
consUtutes the Porto grande^ It may well have included numerous 
other ports In the landsman s sense of the word but m any ca'e 
it included both Chittagong and bnpur We are not therefore 
bound to say that Bengal had dnlv two scajwrta it bad and 
has two estusne*, with room for an indefinite number of s^ajwrts 
within them, and at the end of the sixteenth century there were 

' •n>o 1>klla word <1 rTtlw. It tljj it*, an'rttor >1 Ib^ ADct^ImUto 
** *i*iion,*’ a twn o( wlikb tb» orifto b pyi tracrd la T 

1 iit b write* pl*CTirtk»ny*i Ho*ur-»rT» kppr-an In U» nimUT** •• 
Biwft^rpwa Mwt Pripar M t<al 1 Uxink c*n bt* un difuLt % 

to lb* 1 wuumJm wril*w lb** I tUfc n ov *4 8jri*w 
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n{ Jn*N} ihrcp of ‘^unirienf mjportnnce to bo noticed by out 
iiutltoruios HoorrJilv on the ri\cr of the same name, Sripur 
•’OiiH' distant p up fbc 3Iophnu, and Chilt-ngong 

riii*? primary it^^o of flic word /'or/o wns not, however, universal 
jit our period Fitch, for lusfanco, definitely identifies the town 
of Sntgnon with Por/o Pequeno (l^urcJias, II x 1736), and some 
other wnters can be read in the same way The change in 
meaning may, I think, ho attributed to the fact that the 
PortugiiO'-c did not to nn\ great extent trade directly with 
?npur their oomiiiunioations were with cither Hooghfy or 
Chiftagontr, that is, with only one “station” m each por/o, 
and in ihc'^e nrcunistanccs llie transfer of the name from the 
por/o to the “‘station” might casd^-- take place, just as “the 
Mei’ppv ” has l.ccomo almost a 6\nonym for Liverpool The 
passages cited from Fernandus show, however, that up to the 
end of the sixteenth century the derivative meaning had not 
been unncrsally adopted, and justify the new that por/o may 
he read as estuary in an}'' case where this interpretation is 
consistent with the context , 

The question will naturally be asked which of these seaports 
represents the “ city of Bengala ” described by Barbosa at the 
beginning of the century hly own opinion is that Barbosa was 
referring to .Sona.gaon \nth its adjacent port, but the question 
IS too intricate to be discussed here, and readers may wisely 
susjiend judgment until the completion of Mr Longwoith Dames’ 
translation of Barbosa 



APPENDIX D 

THE SHIPPING TON 

Tmc nngin of the flhipping ton IS the tun of wine In Europeon 
ports the practice grew up of deecnbmg a ship e capacity for ca^ 
m terms of the number of tons of wme which could bo camei 
A tun of wme oonnstod of two butts, and was eqmvalent to 
iO-d onbio feet adding the sm of the casks, and the loss of 
space due to their irr^plox shape the space occupied by a 
tun comes to about 60 cubit feet.^ OngmaQy the number of 
inns was not reached by any prooees of measurement the 
capaaty of a ship which had earned wme would be known by 
cxpenence, and practical men would acquire sufBcient knowledge 
to ]udge the capacity of other ahlpa by their appearance and 
bmld It is such estimates as these that art arailahle in regard 
to the penod we are considenng they are aH given in round 
number^ and obviously are not intended to be accurate to a tun 
on the average they oro probably fauly close to the truth though 
there are doubtless erroES In parttcnlar observations. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the number of tuns 
for particular ahlps became an Important question m England 
because it determined the amount of the subsidy paid for ship- 
buildmg, and ettimatcs such as bed hitherto sulUccd became 
subject to bias a system of meosurtmemt waa therefore worked 
out to supersede such catimates At the first attempt the number 
of tuns which couH be carried in a particular ship was deter 
rained by experiment the length breadth and depth of the ship 
were then measured and the volume m cubic feet calruJatwl the 
rrat was a sum m simple proportion. It was found that each 
actual ton xeqmred about &7 cubic feet of s*olume measuml on 

> ^ coWe a>jf» itit tb* lot) I* -I mH 

(•^l at W«t oo« Ihlnl ol tU* tlw M ctjW f<»i a* t!w- mlnJmbm 
I laki* fO M » Mnrmlrtit nwnd BomWr sntU a pwriLV rrrof maU Irt torn 
jvrtwn BilS lb** otln^ (i'ian to t* e»j«ui(WT.L 
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THE miirPING TON 

llm lulf’''' julnplctl. niid <ln‘? rcI-Hion ^\nf^ nmrlc the ba'jis of a general 
rule fjiul fiio \o!utm' of a •-lup b}' a particular set of measnro- 
nieiitv nml flnidc In 07 

'Iho effort of tlu*^ rule was to alter the definition, but not at 
fir-t the sire, of (he tun. The unit ^^ns still the space required 
In a tun of nine, and (his space uas found to bo 97 cubic feet 
j75wiM/r<.f »») a )Hir(iathr iratf This system has survived up to 
(ho pro':!’!!! da\ but both the method of measurement and the 
dnnor adopted ha\e been \nricd from time to time A 
" rcjn'^foreil ton is now defined as 100 cubic feet of space 
ineavurcd according to the precise specifications made under the 
Morthant Sliijipinc \cts , it is a conventional umt, which has 
lo*-! itiv oniiinal relation to the tun of wine, and its present relation 
could be determined with precision only by filling a senes of 
modern cargo boats with tuns, a measure which nobody is likely to 
undertahe For our juirjioses, the important pomt is that the 
change*: in (he method of measurement have been in the direction 
of a clo'^er approximation to the actual cargo space The ongmal 
method of measuring the length, breadth, and depth of the ship 
ns n wliolc could gi\c the actual cargo space only if the ship was 
rectangular and there were no internal structures below the top- 
most deck ; the fact that 97 cubic feet (measured m this way) 
W'erc required to accommodate CO cubic feet (actual) shows that 
the cargo space w as greatly overstated This overstatement has 
now disappeared, because each deck is measured separately, and 
allow ance is made for the curve of the sides , hence substantially 
less than 100 cubic feet (a measured ton) would now be required 
to accommodate a tun of wine, and m fact the volume of ordmary 
goods earned in recently-built vessels is, generally speakmg, m 
excess of the volume given by the measurement It follows that 
we shall not understate the cargo-capacity of Indian ships of the 
sixteenth century if we say that a tun of wme would require 
from -jV to of a modern registered ton, instead of requiring 
a whole measured ton as was the case when measurement was 
first mtroduced At this rate 1000 tuns of wme would require 
from 400 to 600 modem tons of sluppmg , and we should reduce 
the “tunnage” calculated for Indian trade in the sixteenth 
century by from -I to ^ order to compare it with the returns 
of shippmg pubhshed at the present day In the text I have 
arrived at 60,000 tuns as the probable m axim u m volume of 
Indian commerce this "Would require from 21,000 to 36,000 tons 
present measurement, and smee this figure has to be compared 
with about 6-^ milhon tons (the volume of Indian trade before 
the War), it really matters very little which fraction we take, 
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A TTotd iiniirt; b« added regarding the modem distmctaon 
between gross and net tons. The ahipping statietacs which have 
just been quoted are given m net registered tons, but landsmen e 
ideas of shipe are usually based on gross tons,^ and the difference 
between the two is important. The gross tonnage of a ship 
moludes space occupied by machinery etc. and not available 
for cargo the net tonnage ezclodes the space so occupied. The 
relataon between gross and net tonnage vanes greatly among 
different classes of ship*, but for modem cargo boats wo shall not 
be very far from the truth in taking the net tonnage as on the 
average 60 per cent of the groas If, then wo conclude that the 
Indian eea "^me oommerco at the end of the sixteenth century 
could be earned m from 24 000 to 36 000 tons net, wo may say 
that it would require from 40 000 to 60 000 tons gross or at most 
one modem cargo-boat of moderate sue sailing m each month 
of the year 

* QTOai’’ton»‘^are gtren tn the ordinary upping admiknatnl^ whioib 
an probah^ tbe most Lmpcrrtanl ao uio ca ot tbe U&daman • rather Tajnw 
Idea* on the cobleat 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES 

This list is arranged m the alphabetical order of the abbrevia- 
tions or ' key-words ’ which have been used in the notes and 
references to the text 

Abdue Razak See under Major 

Ain The Ain-i Akbari By AbuI-FazI-i ’Aharni Persian text, 
edited by H Blochmann Printed for the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 

Translation by Blochmann and Jarrett Prmted for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

Akbab-nama The Akbar-nama By Abul-Fazl-i ’Allami Persian 
text issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Translation by H Beveridge Issued by the same Society, but 
not yet complete 

Babue The Memoir^ of Babur, a new translation of the Babur-nama, 
mcorporatmg Iveyden and Erskme’s of 1S26 A n By Annette 
S Beveridge London Luzac & Co 

Badaoni Muntakhab-ut-Tawarflvh By al-Badaom Translation 
issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Baebosa. Livro do Duarte Barbosa Issued by the Lisbon Royal 
Academy of Sciences, as vol u No Vli of Colle 9 ao de Noticias 
para a Histona e GJeographia das Na 9 oes Ultramarmas 

The translation issued for the Hakluyt Society m 1865 is now 
being superseded, and the first volume of the new rendering 
by Sir Longworth Dames has been issued for 1918 Had this 
rendermg been complete I should have given references to it, but 
as only one volume is available, I have quoted the ongmal text 

Beenteb Travels m the Mogul Empire, 1666-68 Revised edition 
by A Constable London, 1891 

Clifioru Pjrthei India Bv H Chfiord London 190L 
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OoMTL Sett under Major 

CouTo. See under BeoadaL 

nrna TTTTfgTTAM. Qrowth of 'RTY gtt*^ Industry and Commeroe. 3rd 
edition, 1903. 

Diirras^ Tfco Portnguaee In India. By 7 G Dapren. hondo^ 
1894. 

P T^iT> An. (Beoadaa) da Asia. By J de Barroi and D de Obuto 
24 vola. Usbon, 1777-88. 

x>s CUKE>OLija. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By A de CandoUe. 
“Rngiinh truitlatlon. London, 1884. 

referencee given are to tlila traiiBlatton. I have used the 
French editkra of 1883. 

DiIiArr Do ItDperio Magnl ifogoUi. ByJ deLaet Leyden, 1631 

Ditxa, Vaixb, TraveU in India. Hakluyt Society 1892. 

Dodohxb. Fromentomm Legnminum Hletoria- By R. 
Xiodonaeui. Antwerp, 1608. 

Du JanEia ThcBaunu Uerum Indloamn), By P da Jaxrio. Cologne 
1016-16. (1 have not had oceen to the original French edition.) 

Hujot — Histobt The Histoiy of India as told by ita own Hbtorians. 
Edited from the posthumona papen of Sir H. iL Elliot By J 
Dowaon. London 1867-77 

Elliot— 'Races. Memoirs on the History Folklore and Dtetrfhution of 
tbo Races of the North Westom ProTincos of India. By Sir H 
JL Elliot Edited by J Beainee. London, 18®t 

Eicomn Facroimts. Iho EngOsb Factories in India By W Foster 
Oxford. 

E r y rar v Early Dlftoty of the Levant Company By JL Epstein. 
London 1003. 

Falcuo, livTO en qtw se contem toda a fazlmda e real patri 
monk>. By L. de Flgoelro FslcSa Lisbon 1869 

Fauia y Sousa. Tbo Porto gw^ ' Asia, By JL de Faria y Sousa. 
Tranilated by J Sterem London IC06. 

Frtffr LtTTTB Boon, The First I^ter Book of the East India Com 
pany Bv Sir O Bitdwood and IV Foster I/ondon IS^l 

OAnctA DA OrtA Conofjoirs on the RtnpW anl Drop of ImlU 
TransUted by Sir C Markham London 1011 

HaicLrYT Collrctlon of ibe Early toyaije* Tra>vl* and DiwoTrrleA 
of the EmjU^h Natiofi. Edition of IS09 12. 

IlAwinvii. The llAwklns Joyac^ E*! tr«l for the Haklayt ty 
16*7 
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Ant\\r'rp, 1605 

IlrATi! f>onu* Account of the Wo^lupful Conijmny of Grocers By 
J B Ilonth I^ondon, 1S51 

Honsov-iTonsoN A Glo^sar}' of Colloquml Anglo-Indian Words and 
Plira^o ‘1 B^ Yule and Burnell Edited by W Crookc. London, 
1003 

Hor'ins Ancient and J^fodom Ships Bj'SirG C V Holmes Part 
I lAUidon, 1900 

Impfiii \i. G \7rTTi rn I'lio Imperial Gazetteer of India 26 vols 
Oxford, 190S 

InMxr The Arm 3 ' of the Indian Moghuls By W Irvine London, 
1003 

JotmoAtN John Jouninui’s Journal of a Yoyago to the East Indies, 
lGOS-17 Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1005 

Journal BAS The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland London 

JouRNML A S B The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Cal- 
entta 

Law The Promotion of Learning- in India during Muhammadan 
Rule By N L Law London, 1916 

LrTTKRS REcrmiD Letters Received by the East India Company 
from its Servants in the East Vols I -VL London, 1896-1902 

Levasseuil La Population Pran 9 aiBe By E Levasseur Paris, 
1889 

Lenschoten The Voyage of John Huyghen van Lmschoten to the 
East Indies Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1884. 

Lopes See under SewoU 

JiIaoNaghten Prmoiples of Hmdu and Mohammedan Law By Sir 
W H MacNaghten. Edited by H H. Wilson. London, 1886 

hlAEFETUS — S eleot LETTERS Selectarum Epistolamm ex India 
Libn Quatuor By J P Maffeius Antwei^, 1606 

Mapeeius — ^TEANSAO rroNS Rerum a Societate Jesu m Onente 
Gestarum Volumen By J P Maffeius Colomae, 1674. 

Major India in the Fifteenth Century Edited by R H Major 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1868 

(Contains translations of the narratives of Conti, Nikitin, and 
Abdur Razak.) 

Manriqub (I have not had access to the ongmal Itinerano of Fray 
Sebastian Mannque Some infonnBtion derived from it is given 
in Murray (below), but the references m the text are to the transla- 
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tion of aomo oliApten pabBahed by 6ir Edward l^aoUgan in tb« 
JooHul of tl»e PanJab Blitorical Bodety 1911 Vol, L 83 16L) 
MoffgTTuuTH. llongoUoae Legattoois CommontatlaB, By Fatbor A. 
Monaerrate. MomoirB of tba Adatio Society of Bm^l, VoL III 

0 pp. 613-704. 

lIooKJBJi. A Hirtory of Indian Shipping By R. UookorjL London, 
1912 

lIintDT The Travelfl of I^5tor Mondy In Exm)pe and Asia, \ ol IL 
Edited for the Kaklnyt Society 1914. 

MoTtBAY HUtorioal Aooonnt of DiacoTnrfca and Travela in Asia. 

London, 1820 
NrxrrDT 8oe xmdor Major 
Nuxb. See tmder SewalL 

OATHir Enropoan TravoEere In India. By E. F Oaten. London 

1000 , 

OmatHCTa. Hirtory of the Adminlrtratlon of the Nary By M 
Qppcnhelm. L^doo, 1806. 
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PuBGOAa. Parohaj EIj Pflgrimee. By S. Fnrthaa. (I bare mod the 
reprint leaned for the H^oyt Sodoty in 1005, bnt tbo referencca 

1 hare^ren are to the paging of the orlginai edition whieh ii 
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PnuBD Tbo Voyage of Fran^ola Fyranl of I.otb 1 to tbo East 
Indlea. Trondatod for the Haklayt Society 1887-^ (The 
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IlAWLnrsOH Interoourso between India and tbo Mcatcm World 
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Roe. Tbo Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Cbnrt of tbo Great 
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Snnti- A Forgoti n EmpUe By II. SewelL London, 1900. 
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Pao* and Nunlz. The text of the^ narrallvea Is given In Chronica 
dcrt Reis dc Ih mgx By 1) Lope-, Li*bon 1807 ) 

SLATsat Rtrorr blATery (East lndi*-s). l>i-spaleh from tha 
GotemorCen raL dated I bruary 8 IRfl (So 3). iVinlnl liy 
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